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Preface 


This is volume XVII in the RUSCH series. The first volumes in the 
series focused on Aristotle's successor Theophrastus. Starting with 
volume IX the focus switched to other members of what Fritz Wehrli 
called The School of Aristotle. Volumes IX—X VI dealt with Demetrius 
of Phalerum, Dicaearchus of Messana, Eudemus of Rhodes, Lyco of 
Troas, Hieronymus of Rhodes, Aristo of Ceos, Heraclides of Pontus 
and Strato of Lampsacus. The present volume XVII is devoted to 
essays discussing Aristoxenus of Tarentum, whom the Suda reports 
was bitterly disappointed to have been passed over as Aristotle's suc- 
cessor in favor of Theophrastus. Aristoxenus was most famous in 
antiquity as a music theorist, and the first six essays in the present 
volume focus on that aspect of his work. Aristoxenus, however, had a 
vast output, some 453 volumes according to the Suda, and he was also 
very famous in antiquity as a biographer. Chapters 7-10 are devoted to 
Aristoxenus' work as a biographer. Finally, chapter 11 deals with Aris- 
toxenus' philosophy of music in the context of the early Academy. The 
volume makes no attempt to cover all aspects of Aristoxenus' work 
and instead addresses the two areas for which he was most famous, 
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music theory and biography. While there has been much good schol- 
arship in the former area in recent years, to which the present essays 
contribute, the latter area has been relatively neglected and the pres- 
ent volume serves in part to remedy that neglect. Unlike some other 
volumes in the RUSCH series there is no new edition of the fragments 
of Aristoxenus with translations included here. I am in the process of 
carrying out such an edition, which will appear in due course. 

All of the chapters in this volume, except chapter 1, were origi- 
nally presented at a conference held at DePauw University in Septem- 
ber 2009. I was responsible for the organization of the conference but 
benefitted considerably from the advice of Professors William Forten- 
baugh and David Mirhady. My wife, Professor Martha Rainbolt, 
provided invaluable assistance both in making many of the practical 
arrangements for the conference in advance and in making sure that 
everything went smoothly during the conference itself. I want to thank 
DePauw University, and in particular the then Academic Vice Presi- 
dent, Neal Abraham, for providing generous financial support for the 
conference. I would also like to thank Professor William Fortenbaugh 
and Project Theophrastus for a grant that covered additional expenses. 
I would like to thank all the participants in the conference for making 
it a success and, in particular, Professor Alexander P. D. Mourelatos, 
who read John Dillon’s paper, when he was not able to attend. All of 
us were saddened at the passing of Professor Steve Strange, who was 
to have given a paper on Aristoxenus’ psychology at the conference. 
He was a great scholar and a dear friend and will be sorely missed. 

I have been responsible for editing all the papers in the volume but 
would again like to thank Professors William Fortenbaugh and David 
Mirhady for valuable advice. Finally, I would like to thank Professor 
Martha Rainbolt for reading every chapter and catching many errors 
that I had missed as well as for compiling the bibliography. Any mis- 
takes that remain are, of course, my own responsibility. 

Professor Robert Sharples, who was one of the founders of Proj- 
ect Theophrastus, the project to which these volumes owe their ori- 
gin, was unable to attend the conference at DePauw and passed away 
not long afterwards. Professor William Fortenbaugh has provided a 
remembrance of Professor Sharples below. 
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Grace and Bob Sharples 


Remembering Robert William Sharples 
(1949-2010) 


William W. Fortenbaugh 
December 1, 2010 


Robert William Sharples, known to his friends as Bob, was a world- 
class scholar with whom I collaborated for some thirty years. There is 
much that might be reported — all kinds of professional and personal 
experiences, some serious, some funny — but in this brief remem- 
brance my focus, at least at the beginning, will be on Bob's involvement 
in three quite special projects. Each concerns Peripatetic philosophy at 
the close of the classical period and the beginning of the Hellenistic 
age — an exciting time in the history of ancient philosophy and one 
which Bob interpreted with extraordinary enthusiasm and insight. 

The first project is often referred to as Project Theophrastus. Its 
goal has been to collect, edit, translate and comment on the fragments 
of Theophrastus of Eresus, Aristotle's pupil and second head of the 
Peripatetic School. Although several works of Theophrastus survive 
intact, the vast majority have been lost. We know of them only through 
quotations and reports found in secondary sources of a later period. 
The sources are numerous, and the material contained therein is invalu- 
able for gaining a clear understanding of the early Peripatos. That is 
not a recent observation. Early in the nineteenth century, Johannes 
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Schneider (1818-21) published a collection of Theophrastean frag- 
ments, and in the middle of the century Friederick Wimmer produced 
a second (1854-62, republished with a Latin translation, 1866). Nei- 
ther of the collections approaches completeness, so that their value as 
research tools is limited. Toward the end of the same century, Gustav 
Heylbut, made a first step toward completeness by collecting the ethi- 
cal and political fragments, but his collection has not survived. 

It was only in the twentieth century that a Gesamtausgabe would 
become a reality. I have used a German word, for interest in producing 
a complete collection was strongest in the German-speaking world. 
Three major scholars, Otto Regenbogen, Franz Dirlmeier and Olof 
Gigon, addressed the need, but all three failed to deliver. As Herwig 
Görgemanns explained to me, each was an Einzelkämpfer and a Gesa- 
mtausgabe called for a team. That was recognized by Fritz Wehrli who 
edited an impressive collection of fragments entitled Die Schule des 
Aristoteles or in English The School of Aristotle. When Wehrli was 
asked why he had not included Theophrastus in his collection, he is 
reported to have said, “I’m not crazy.” That may be an anecdote wor- 
thy of the Greek biographical tradition, but the reply is sensible. Weh- 
rli too was an Einzelkampfer. He was fully aware that doing justice 
to Theophrastus required more than a single gladiator, no matter how 
strong and daring he might be. 

A team adequate to the task began to be formed in 1979. A distin- 
guished Einzelkampfer excused himself and three English-speaking 
scholars joined forces: Pamela Huby, John Keaney and myself. One 
of the three would drop out and there would be several additions, 
but none was more important than Bob Sharples. The team needed 
someone who could handle the fragmentary texts dealing with physics 
and biology. When asked who that might be, Richard Sorabji recom- 
mended Bob, who accepted early in 1980. Add to the mix an Arabic 
scholar, Dimitri Gutas, and the central team, FHS&G, was formed. 

The time from Bob’s joining the team to the publication of our 
collection of fragments — two volumes, 1170 pages including transla- 
tion and indices — was roughly twelve years. Throughout this period 
Bob was fully involved. Not only did he complete work on the physi- 
cal and biological fragments in a timely fashion, but he also played a 
large role both in editing the so-called miscellaneous fragments and 
in assembling the concordances and indices that appear at the end of 
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the second volume. In addition, Bob responded promptly and patiently 
to requests for help or comment from other members of the team. He 
proved himself to be a welcome judge of philological issues, though 
we did occasionally disagree on how telegraphic the Latin apparatus to 
the source texts should be (some of us wanted to err on the side of read- 
ability). More than any other team member Bob looked for and found 
Greek and Latin fragments that had been previously overlooked. Some 
of these findings are of questionable worth. A clear example from the 
late Middle Ages is the Lumen animi, Light of the Soul, which Bob 
described as “notoriously unreliable." Nevertheless, he opposed ban- 
ishing such texts from our collection. He recognized that if our collec- 
tion is to have value over many years it must present all named texts, 
in order that subsequent generations can decide for themselves what is 
genuine Theophrastus and what is the creation of a later age. 

At the beginning of Project Theophrastus, a series of commentar- 
ies was planned for the different areas into which the source texts are 
divided. No one who knows Bob will be surprised that he was the 
first to finish his assignment. In 1995 his commentary on the biol- 
ogy texts was published, and in 1998 that on physics appeared. The 
rest of us were not asleep, but we were far behind. Pamela completed 
her assignments over the next eight years and I lagged even further 
behind. Bob's promptness testifies to a brilliant, well-stocked mind, 
but it 1s also a mark of diligence and responsibility. In sum, it is not 
too much to say that without Bob, Project Theophrastus would not be 
where it is today. Our collection of texts might never have achieved 
the level of completeness that it did, and our work on the commentar- 
ies would not be as far advanced as it is today. 

The second project to be mentioned is editing, translating and 
commentng on the so-called opuscula of Theophrastus. These are 
comparatively short treatises on natural science, sense-perception and 
metaphysics. Some of the treatises have received considerable atten- 
tion but others have been largely overlooked. To the latter category 
belong On Sweat, On Dizziness and On Fatigue. As the titles indicate, 
their focus is physiological and therefore of interest to students of 
ancient medicine. Nevertheless the treatises have received little atten- 
tion largely because the Greek texts have been badly transmitted and 
modern translations were lacking. To remedy the situation, Bob and I 
teamed up with Michael Sollenberger. Bob took On Dizziness, I took 
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On Sweat, and Michael took On Fatigue. Again Bob was first to fin- 
ish and a willing resource when Michael or I stumbled. The modern 
medical doctor will undoubtedly find our work quaint; he might even 
suggest that the world would be no worse off, had the treatises been 
lost in the course of the Middle Ages. Fair enough from the standpoint 
of modern medicine, but for the historian of medicine and for the curi- 
ous person who delights in learning, Bob's edition of On Dizziness 
(2003) has much to offer. 

The third project is redoing Fritz Wehrli's Die Schule des Aristo- 
teles. I do not want to suggest that Wehrli's edition of and comments 
on Aristotle's students and successors within the Peripatos are of little 
value. They contain much of value, but the editions of the ancient 
texts could be improved, the comments could be fuller and a modern 
translation is lacking. Accordingly, we decided to do our own edition 
of the school of Aristotle and to publish it in the series Rutgers Univer- 
sity Studies in Classical Humanities. Each member of the school or at 
the most two members would be the subject of a single volume. And 
each volume would contain a text-translation as well as a commentary 
in the form of essays by individual scholars. To stimulate work on 
this project, conferences were organized, at which essays were read 
dealing with textual problems, difficulties in translation and substan- 
tive issues. Bob spoke at ten different conferences and contributed an 
equal number of essays to the published volumes. He has also done 
a new edition and translation of Strato of Lampsacus, who was one 
of Theophrastus' pupils and his successor as head of the Peripatetic 
School. That edition together with fourteen essays was delivered to 
the publisher in October and is scheduled for publication on Decem- 
ber 31. It 1s sad that Bob did not live to see his work between hard 
covers, but I take consolation in the fact that I was able not only to tell 
him that his work was in the pipeline but also to send him an electronic 
copy of the final chapter. It concerns Nachleben and features a picture 
of Strato in his present reincarnation as a racing sloop on Barnegat 
Bay, New Jersey. I hope that Bob recognized the boat, for on one of 
his visits to New Jersey he was startled not by the boat but by the name 
on the transom. 

Up to this point, I have spoken of our shared projects and pre- 
sented Bob as a serious, gifted and tireless worker. That is entirely in 
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order, but I do not want to finish without making clear that Bob was 
more than a scholar. He had a soft side and was quite proud of his fam- 
ily. His lovely wife Grace I first met in London when Bob was not yet 
in the picture. And when his daughter Lizzie came along I was privi- 
leged to meet her as well. In fact, the Fortenbaughs and the Sharples 
hit it off so well, that Bob, Grace and Lizzie began visiting Connie and 
me during the summer in Bay Head. Bob proved to be not very agile 
on a sailboat: on one occasion he had a tumble and lost a watch that 
Grace had given him. I still do not know where that watch went, but 
in time Bob stayed in England, while Grace and Lizzie continued to 
visit. On more than one occasion, Lizzie brought a girl friend with an 
unusual name. I remember Sam, but my favorite was Nirvana. When 
Grace became sick the visits ceased. Her death was a blow to everyone 
who knew Grace. Bob was brave, but it was easy to tell how deeply 
he felt the loss. 

Now Bob is no longer with us, but memories remain. Here are 
two or three. Over the years that I have known Bob, he has exhib- 
ited a capacity to transform himself. When I first met him at Rutgers 
University in March of 1981, I was introduced to a man of modest 
girth, who loved his beer. That is a love that I shared with Bob, and 
on occasion we overdid it. As time went on, beer and undoubtedly 
potatoes and all the good things that Grace served up had a noticeable 
effect. Bob became quite bulky and was ordered by his doctor to lose 
weight. He did just that and became even thinner than when we first 
met. Less beer and fewer potatoes will have played a role but almost 
certainly the most important factor was Bob's own determination. I 
remember well Grace telling me that Bob's transformation could not 
have occurred but for his disciplined character. 

Being a human being, Bob could become angry and when he did 
there was most likely a good reason. I remember all too clearly the 
time that Brill refused to accept, on editorial grounds, a Greek text 
that Bob had laboriously typed himself. Apparently the font was not 
Brill’s standard font, and the margins, although well prepared, were 
for some reason offensive to the editorial staff. Bob let his displeasure 
be known in the strongest terms, and I found myself talking long dis- 
tance across the Atlantic in an effort to placate the folk at Brill. The 
details of the next days escape me, but Bob won and rightly so! 
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We should not forget Bob’s capacity for fun. Not only did he enjoy 
a good laugh, but he also could be silly. That was made abundantly 
clear at Eresus on Lesbos, where Dimitri Gutas had organized a con- 
ference on Theophrastus. There in the town square, we discovered a 
herm-like bust of Theophrastus, which had been carved especially for 
the conference and with an eye to tourism in the future. Several of us 
wanted to have our photo taken with the bust ın the background. But 
instead of lining up like uninspired tourists, we decided to make a 
human pyramid, and that we did. For doubters a photo still exists of 
the pyramid in progress. Bob is firmly situated in the bottom row. 

It has been said more than once that Bob's death was untimely. It is 
not just that Bob was only 61 years of age (a youngster these days), but 
in addition he had much that he wanted to accomplish. He was espe- 
cially keen that in 2011 or 2013 the subject of our biennial conference 
be Critolaus of Phaselis, head of the Peripatetic school in the middle of 
the second century BC. Here we disagreed. I wanted to complete our 
work on the Peripatetics of the fourth and third centuries, in order that 
we might bring together in two volumes the fragments of these earlier 
members of Aristotle’s school. As it turned out, Bob would not have 
lived to participate in the conference had it been scheduled for either of 
the dates in question. More importantly, Bob’s untimely death denied 
him the opportunity to compose an exhaustive treatment of Critolaus. 
That is true also of long term goals that Bob would have pursued and 
accomplished had he not been taken from us so soon. 

Given Bob’s active mind, I must believe that some time during 
his final months he reflected on Theophrastus’ dying words. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Theophrastus reproached nature for granting stags and 
crows a long life, while human beings were given such a short life 
that they are denied the chance to perfect all learning. Surely Bob will 
have dismissed the report as stock material, which can be moved from 
one philosopher to another. Moreover, Bob will not have reproached 
nature. Rather he will have appreciated the years he shared with Grace 
and the support that Lizzie provided during his sickness. And finally 
he will have taken satisfaction in what he was able to accomplish in 
his allotted time. He will have realized and we all agree that his many 
writings are of such high quality that later generations will embrace 
them as important contributions to the field he loved so much. 


Did Aristoxenus Write Musical History? 


Andrew Barker 


1. Introduction 


The fragments and testimonia that preserve the remains of Aristox- 
enus' work give clear evidence of his lively interest in the music of the 
past, and show that he discussed at least some of the earlier composers 
and compositions in considerable detail. But it does not immediately 
follow that he addressed these topics in the manner or with the pur- 
poses of a historian. Such a person would presumably be concerned, 
among other things, to integrate his materials within a chronologically 
ordered narrative, perhaps by tracing lines of influence between one 
composer and another,’ or by reconstructing the origins and develop- 
ment of significant musical genres.? We would also expect any respon- 
sible fourth-century historian to draw as far as possible on defensible 


! As is done, for instance, by Glaucus of Rhegium, [Plut] De mus. 1133f and 
1134d-e. 

? As for instance in Aristotle's sketches of the development of tragedy and comedy 
at Po. 1448a-1449b. 
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evidence, and at least sometimes to cite his sources explicitly.” But 
comments on ancient artifacts of any sort (or artifacts that are thought 
to be ancient) may be motivated by concerns of other sorts, and the 
question of whether or not they accurately reflect historical facts may 
not be uppermost in their author's mind. 

The question raised in the title of this essay is of some importance, 
since when scholars, both ancient and modern, write about music of 
the archaic and early classical periods, they are often relying on evi- 
dence that can be traced back to Aristoxenus' work. If he did indeed 
set himself the task of writing musical history, and if he tackled the 
project in an appropriate way, this treatment of his testimony will be 
tolerably justifiable. But if he did not, and if faithfulness to the reali- 
ties of the past was not his principal objective — I don't mean that he 
deliberately falsified the record, only that historical accuracy may have 
been rather low on his list of priorities — we would be well advised to 
think twice before taking his statements at face value, in so far, that is, 
as we are trying to reconstruct the history of Greek music before his 
time.^ The question would still be worth asking even if we reckoned 
Aristoxenus' statements to be historically unimpeachable, since very 
few of the titles and topics of his copious works have been preserved. 
It would be useful to know whether they included a treatise designed 
to reconstruct Greek musical history for its own sake, as seems to have 
been done by Glaucus of Rhegium and Heraclides of Pontus. 

In trying to answer the question, I shall examine the methods Aris- 
toxenus uses in his studies of the music of the distant past, the tools 
that he brings to the task and the reasons why he engages in it. Ideally 
such a project would take into account all the fragments and testimo- 
nia in which material of this sort appears, but I shall not go down that 
road; they could only be treated superficially in a single paper. Instead 
I shall focus almost exclusively on evidence preserved in the pseudo- 
Plutarchan De musica,” which not only contains the bulk of the surviv- 
ing material but also offers the best available footholds for an enquiry 


? See for instance the citations of statements by poets and on two public inscrip- 
tions, in a passage derived from Heraclides Ponticus at [Plut.] De mus. 1134a-d. 

^ On several of the fundamental issues raised in this paper see also Gibson (2005) 
103-21; the conclusions she reaches differ substantially from mine. 

? Almost all modern scholars reject the traditional attribution of this work to Plu- 
tarch. It was probably written around the beginning of the third century CE. 
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of the kind I am proposing. Secondly, however, even this one text 
offers too much material and raises too many issues for them all to 
be examined thoroughly here. I shall therefore focus primarily on just 
three of the Aristoxenian passages in the De musica that are concerned 
with very ancient music. They are the most elaborate of his contribu- 
tions to the subject, and all of them have a bearing on the composi- 
tions attributed, in the fifth and fourth centuries, to the semi-legendary 
Phrygian aulete Olympus. This limitation, however, is less restrictive 
than might at first appear, since the third excerpt is set in the context 
of a much longer passage whose derivation from Aristoxenus is clear; 
I shall argue that Aristoxenus is also responsible for the context of the 
second; and I shall draw some tentative inferences about the origi- 
nal setting of the first. The character of the frames within which the 
individual excerpts are placed gives valuable clues about the purposes 
they were designed to serve, and it turns out that the framing passages, 
especially the second, contain a substantial number of other statements 
about the music of the earlier periods. Our conclusions about Aristox- 
enus’ comments on Olympus can thus be extended to embrace a fairly 
large and diverse sample of his statements about other composers and 
their music; and unless there are good countervailing reasons, there 
will be a prima facie case for applying them also to other remnants of 
his putatively historical writings. 

Although the conclusions I shall draw may have a bearing, as I 
have said, on our estimate of the reliability of Aristoxenus' testimony, 
I shall say little about the question of whether or not his representa- 
tions of earlier music are in fact historically accurate. This is partly 
because it is not relevant to my enquiry, whereas the question whether 
he was aiming at historical accuracy most certainly is. For other rea- 
sons, of course, we would dearly love to know whether his statements 
genuinely reflect the realities of archaic music-making, but even if I 
were trying to address that issue I would have no adequate way of pur- 
suing it. In a good many cases, including those that will take center- 
stage in this paper, we have little or no evidence that 1s independent of 
Arıstoxenus himself. 

Not all the passages which I shall treat as derived from Aristox- 
enus have his name explicitly attached to them; but beyond the gener- 
alities that follow in this paragraph I shall make no attempt to justify 
my attribution to him of those that do not, except, as I have said, in 
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the case of the context in which our second excerpt is set.° None of the 
other attributions is seriously controversial. It is agreed on all sides 
that the writer of the De musica contributes little (except a degree 
of confusion) to the material he found elsewhere, and that most of 
the work's content is derived from just two fourth-century authorities, 
Aristoxenus and Heraclides. He is also in the habit of using the same 
source over long stretches of his text, with only brief and occasional 
insertions from others; it may not always be easy to decide exactly 
where a passage drawn mainly from a single author begins and ends, 
but we can usually be confident about its main portions. In the case 
of Aristoxenus' most important contributions, furthermore, we can be 
guided by stronger evidence, since the passages that will mainly con- 
cern us have his fingerprints all over them, in their language, their pre- 
occupations, their conceptual apparatus and both the degree of their 
technicality and the form it takes. If it were proved that their source 
was not Aristoxenus, we would have to assign them to some remark- 
ably perceptive, methodologically alert and devoted Aristoxenian of a 
period between about 300 BCE and the date of the De musica (perhaps 
around 200 CE); but so far as we know no such person existed. 

The De musica has the form of a sympotic dialogue, the bulk of 
which is occupied by two long speeches. The firstis provided by Lysias, 
a performing musician (apparently an exponent of the art of singing to 
his own accompaniment on the kithara), and he disclaims any exper- 
tise or training in anything but the “manual” (yetooveytxov) aspect of 
music (1135d). Most of his speech is quite appropriate to sucha person; 
it is largely devoid of theoretical conceptions, recounting unadorned 
episodes in the early history of music without substantial comment, 
and relying principally on the naive but not wholly despicable work of 
Heraclides. It is only toward the end of his speech that he introduces 
Aristoxenus as a witness. The whole of chapter 11 (1134f-1135b) and 
probably chapter 12 (1135b-d) is derived from one of Aristoxenus’ 
essays. These passages involve technicalities and theoretical 
arguments that seem thoroughly uncharacteristic of this speaker, and 
chapter 11 also gives us our first Aristoxenian testimony on the aulete 
Olympus. Chapter 13 is merely the brief epilogue with which Lysias 


For a wider discussion of the extent of Aristoxenus’ contributions to the De musica 
see Meriani (2004). 
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ends his speech. The second speaker, Soterichus of Alexandria, is not 
a musician, but he is a man of well-rounded culture and something of 
a scholar, someone who "has devoted himself not only to music but 
also to the rest of the enkyklios paideia," as Lysias puts it (1135d). He 
is therefore well equipped to discuss theoretical issues and to deploy 
technicalities of which Lysias' speech (apart from ch. 11) is innocent. 
A substantial amount of the material in his performance is taken from 
Aristoxenus — certainly parts of chapters 15-7, 19 (which is the sec- 
ond of our excerpts on music connected with Olympus), and with the 
possible exception of a sentence or two, the whole of chapters 31—6 
(including our third excerpt, in ch. 33) and 38-9. It 1s arguable that a 
good deal of the remainder is also borrowed from the same source. 


2. Aristoxenus on Olympus: (a) the spondeion 


Olympus is one of the heroes of the De musica, a prime representative 
(despite his Phrygian origins) of the noble Greek tradition that modern 
composers,’ we are told, had so disastrously corrupted. Aspects of his 
music are described in nine passages, of which six are based on Aris- 
toxenus' work; it is clear that Aristoxenus, a resolute conservative in 
matters of musical style, was one of his most devoted admirers. Chap- 
ter 11 gives his account of Olympus' spondeion (a melody or a type 
of melody for the aulos, used to accompany the pouring of libations 
to the gods), in which he locates the origins of the enharmonic genus.? 


7 That is, composers of the later fifth century and the fourth, exponents of what is 
nowadays called the "New Music." 

8 All three of the others appear in the speech of Lysias. One of them (1132f) is a 
brief and vague remark derived from a relatively late source, Alexander Polyhistor. In 
the second (1133d-f) various authorities are mentioned anonymously, and one com- 
ment is attributed to the poet Pratinas, but the writer's source for them all is prob- 
ably Heraclides. The third (1133f) is continuous with the second and is probably also 
borrowed from Heraclides, but if so, Heraclides was reporting material he found in 
the work of Glaucus of Rhegium, whose approach to musical history is significantly 
different from his own. On the methods of these two writers see Barker (2009); on 
Glaucus see particularly pp. 279-85. 

? 1134f-1135b = fr 83 Wehrli. The three genera of melody are enharmonic, 
chromatic and diatonic; they are distinguished by the structure of their tetrachords 
(sequences of three intervals spanning together a perfect fourth). In a regularly formed 
scale, the octave is made up of two such tetrachords, identical in structure, separated 
by the interval of a tone. When the enharmonic system had been fully developed 
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Modern scholars have regularly treated it as one of our most important 
pieces of evidence about music in the archaic period, and it has been 
much discussed. ? I shall not reexamine all the problems raised by its 
musicological details here, but some technicalities — which I shall 
try to explain for the benefit of non-specialists — will be unavoidable 
if we are to understand how Aristoxenus tackles the task of historical 
reconstruction. 

The chapter sets out, as a report by Aristoxenus, the views of cer- 
tain other people whom he calls the mousikoi: "Olympus, as Aristoxe- 
nus says, is thought by the mousikoi to have been the discoverer of the 
enharmonic genus; for everything before him was diatonic or chro- 
matic. They suppose that the discovery was made in something like 
the following way" (1134f). The gist of their hypothesis is that while 
playing tunes on the aulos in the diatonic genus, Olympus sometimes 
made the experiment of playing falling phrases which started on the 
top note of the tetrachord (mese) or on the note above it (paramese), 
omitting the second-highest note of the tetrachord (diatonic lichanos, 
a tone below mese) as the melody descended, and passing directly to 
diatonic parhypate (a tone below diatonic lichanos). Thus instead of 
the sequence of two separate tones characteristic of the diatonic, these 
phrases incorporated the undivided ditone that stands at the top of 
an enharmonic tetrachord. The half-tone below it that completes the 
tetrachord in a diatonic system was left unaltered at this stage, so that 
only three notes (mese, diatonic parhypate!! and hypaté) were left in 
the perfect fourth, forming a trichord instead of a tetrachord. Olym- 
pus, we are told, found the effect of this pattern of intervals admirable, 
and adopted it as a type of systema or scale, on the basis of which he 
composed pieces in the Dorian tonos (1134f—1135a). 


(as it is not in the spondeion), its tetrachord consisted (in Aristoxenian terms) of a 
pair of quarter-tones at the bottom with an undivided interval of two tones above it. 
Chromatic and diatonic tetrachords can take various forms; the commonest kind of 
chromatic tetrachord has a pair of semitones below an undivided interval of a tone 
and a half, and the most familiar diatonic follows the sequence half-tone, tone, tone, 
from the bottom upwards. 

1? The fundamental study is Winnington-Ingram (1928). See also e.g., Barker 
(1984) 215-8 and 255-7 and West (1992) 163-4 and 173-4. 

l1 Since the system is now construed as enharmonic, this note becomes enharmonic 
lichanos, which has the same pitch as diatonic parhypate. 
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To judge by the syntax of the passage," Aristoxenus’ report of 
what the mousikoi said extends a little further. They pointed out that 
the scale of Olympus' spondeion had none of the features specific to 
the diatonic or chromatic genera, and indeed that it had none specific 
to the enharmonic; the point is that it placed only one note between the 
boundaries of the interval of a fourth (a half-tone from the bottom), 
and that this note was common to all three genera. (It is parhypate 
in diatonic and chromatic, lichanos in enharmonic.) Hence the spon- 
deion scale could not be directly identified as peculiar to any of them. 
We have to suppose, then, that the thesis that pieces which used it were 
Olympus’ “first enharmonic compositions" (11352) was based on an 
inferred connection between them and certain others, devised rather 
later, in which the half-tone at the bottom was divided into two quar- 
ter-tones, so completing an unambiguously enharmonic tetrachord (we 
shall return to this matter in due course). In another part of the chapter 
(1135b) we are told explicitly that the division of the half-tone “which 
people use nowadays" does not seem to figure in Olympus' oeuvre 
(ov oxe? tod xomtod eivou). Thus in treating Olympus’ spondeion 
as enharmonic, the mousikoi were not guided by the structure of the 
scale alone, but also by their interpretation of a subsequent phase of 
musical history. They interpreted it in the light of a historical perspec- 
tive that picked out the spondeion scale as the immediate ancestor of 
the enharmonic in its later archaic and classical form. ” 

Who, then, are the mousikoi whose views Aristoxenus is report- 
ing? The word is commonly used of people who are not professional 
musicians, but are people of refined culture, well educated devotees of 
mousike in its broadest sense. That is evidently the situation of Glau- 
con in Plato’s Republic, for instance. Socrates, who claims to know 
nothing about the harmoniai (399a5), appeals to him for information 
about them, adding ov yao HoVoıXög (“for you are a mousikos”) by 
way of explanation (398e1). But Glaucon’s knowledge turns out to 
be limited. He says nothing about the formal structures of the harmo- 
niai, and when Socrates asks him parallel questions about rhythms 
he can only take refuge in generalities; he is completely at a loss 


2 The next two sentences in 1135a continue in indirect speech, and the first two 
clauses of the sentence that follows are introduced by the verb vi0éa ov, “they posit.” 

P This interpretation may in fact be on the right lines, though it is unnecessarily 
restricted in scope. See West (1992) 163—4. 
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about the details (400a4—7). The technical knowledge displayed by 
the mousikoi ın our passage of the De musica 1s of quite a different 
order. They understand the structures of the three melodic genera, 
they can identify features which they share, they are familiar with the 
names of the notes, and they are capable of forming a pair of theo- 
retically viable hypotheses, one about the route by which the pattern 
of Olympus' spondeion was derived from the diatonic, ^ and another 
which led them to connect the spondeion system with the later form 
of the enharmonic. It is worth noting that their first hypothesis presup- 
poses that the diatonic system was older than the enharmonic; they 
are, in fact, explicitly credited with the view that chromatic as well 
as diatonic melodies existed before the enharmonic was devised. This 
is interesting not only because it suggests that they had a good deal 
more to say about musical history, but also because it is a position that 
Aristoxenus adopts as his own in the Elementa harmonica, without 
attributing it to anyone else (Fl. harm. 19.17—29). So too is the thesis 
that in a properly formed enharmonic tetrachord the highest interval 
is a complete ditone, and not the slightly smaller interval which “most 
people nowadays" substitute for it (23.12—6). In De musica 11, fur- 
thermore, it seems that Aristoxenus is perfectly content to accept what 
these mousikoi say. 

According to the entry under his name in the Suda (= fr. 1 Weh- 
rli), Aristoxenus had been trained as a musician, and he writes as a 
fully fledged expert in musical matters. It appears from the evidence 
I have outlined that the mousikoi whom he cites are people whose 
opinions he respects, unlike the harmonikoi whom he repeatedly and 
contemptuously criticizes in the Elementa harmonica. We should note 
also that they are designated in the plural, and that he refers to them 
in the present tense. Both of these features make it less likely (though 
not impossible) that he was referring to a written source, and there 
is nothing in the passage to suggest that he was. While we cannot 
be sure, I am inclined to think that they are not people whose books 
Aristoxenus had consulted, and further that they are mousikoi 1n a dif- 
ferent sense from the one we found in the Republic. This second usage 
also appears in Plato, at Phaedrus 268d6-e6, where Socrates' argu- 
ment (268a8—269c5) treats the case of a mousikos as parallel to that 


14 If West's diagnosis (n. 10 above) is right, however, this part of the story cannot 
be historically correct. 
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of a doctor such as Eryximachus or Akoumenos, a tragedian such as 
Euripides or Sophocles, and an orator such as Pericles or the “honey- 
tongued Adrastus." That is, he is an expert practitioner of the art, not 
merely a cultivated enthusiast. I suspect, then, that Aristoxenus’ mous- 
ikoi were practicing professional musicians whom he knew personally 
and with whom he had talked; these are just the sort of people whose 
opinions he would have been most likely to trust, and it is very sig- 
nificant that some of their views — perhaps many more than we can 
identify — have been incorporated into the Elementa harmonica. 

The remainder of the chapter (1135a-b) shifts into direct speech, 
and it seems clear for this and other reasons that the account of the 
views of the mousikoi is now over, and that what follows is a para- 
phrase of Aristoxenus' independent reflections on the matter. So far, 
we have been told or can easily infer that the spondeion included the 
notes spaced as follows, reading from the bottom upwards: half-tone, 
ditone, tone. The first two intervals span a perfect fourth from hypate 
meson to mese, and the tone separates mese from paramese. But it 
now appears that there was an additional note at the top, and Aristox- 
enus first considers a question about the size of the interval separating 
it from paramese. Picking up the thesis of the mousikoi that the spon- 
deion scale showed the special characteristics of none of the genera, 
he comments that this is true, so long as one does not construe this 
last interval (which he calls 6 ovvvovot£oogc ozovóegtaopnóc, “the 
tenser [sharper or higher] spondeiasmos") as a complete tone. If it 
is so construed, he says, we may be tempted to suppose that the sys- 
tem is diatonic. It ıs not entirely clear why he thinks this suggestion 
tempting, since in a regularly formed diatonic scale no note would 
occur in this position; but in any case he dismisses the assumption on 
which it is based. He does so, initially, on purely theoretical grounds. 
A scale so constructed would be in breach of one of the rules he enun- 
ciates in the Elementa harmonica, according to which there cannot be 
a sequence of two consecutive ditones in any properly formed scale; 
and such a sequence would indeed occur in the scale that the assump- 
tion postulates, since it follows an undivided (“incomposite”) ditone 
with another which is divided into two separate tones.’ 


5 El. harm. 63.35-64.10. In fact the rule, as stated there, applies only to a sequence 
of two incomposite ditones, but the principles on which Aristoxenus relies in demon- 
strating his rules would also forbid the sequence that he criticizes in the De musica. 
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He follows this criticism with another: the identification of this 
interval as a tone is simply false, since, in fact, it is a quarter-tone 
smaller. This comment must be based on his own observation, if it 1s 
based on anything at all; the coupling of a theoretically based criti- 
cism with one grounded in the evidence of the well-trained ear (that 
is, his own) is thoroughly characteristic of him, and appears several 
times in the Elementa harmonica (e.g., 32.17—31). At this point in the 
De musica he goes on to appeal directly to the testimony of the listen- 
er's ear in support of another point, already mentioned above, that in 
Olympus' compositions the half-tone at the bottom of the scale is not 
divided into two quarter-tones. "This is easy to grasp if one listens to 
someone playing the aulos in the ancient manner (archaikös)” (1135b). 
At the end of the chapter we find the additional, almost parenthetical 
comment that the half-tone was so divided, at a later date, “in both the 
Lydian and the Phrygian compositions," and finally a compendious 
peroration: “It is clear that Olympus supplemented music by introduc- 
ing something that had not been done before and was unknown to his 
predecessors, and that he was the founder of the music that is Greek 
and noble (kalos)” (1135b). 

There are several conclusions to be drawn from this passage. In 
the first place, Aristoxenus treats the opinions of the people he calls 
mousikoi with a respect that he does not extend to the harmoni- 
koi mentioned in the Elementa harmonica. They seem to speak the 
same musical language as he does, to hold the same views about the 
structures of the diatonic and enharmonic genera, and to be conver- 
sant with at least some aspects of the kind of harmonic theory that 
he champions. More importantly, perhaps, regardless of the historical 
improbability of their hypothesis about the "invention" of the spon- 
deion scale, their account of its structure cannot have been based on 
written sources. It must have been derived from their experience in 
listening to the melodies, and we have seen that the same is true of 
Aristoxenus’ own statements. He also tells us in the Elementa har- 
monica, repeatedly and with emphasis, that one cannot successfully 


One can indeed derive from them the consequence that no sequence of two ditones 
can be acceptable in a non-modulating scale if either one of them is incomposite. 

16 We know from other sources that pieces attributed to Olympus were known and 
admired in the fifth and fourth centuries: see particularly Aristophanes Eq. 8—10; Plat. 
Smp. 215b-c and Min. 318b-c and Aris. Pol. 1340a. 
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undertake harmonic analysis without first having "trained one's sense- 
perception to accuracy." The only way in which one can establish the 
sizes and sequences of intervals used in the various forms and styles 
of melody is by listening to the melodies with a thoroughly expert ear 
(e.g., El. harm. 33.1—26), an activity which does not merely demand 
well-focused attention to a small selection of compositions but sus- 
tained experience of melodic composition in all its forms and styles 
(El. harm. 35.1—20). We may infer that the mousikoi whose views 
he reports were, in his opinion, genuine experts in this respect. The 
Elementa harmonica, however, mentions no individual melodies, and 
hence does not show us how Aristoxenus or others would have applied 
this strongly empiricist principle to the analysis of any actual com- 
position. De musica 11 provides us with an example of just such an 
analysis, and we shall shortly meet several others." 

We have seen that he is also ready to assess the credentials of 
a hypothesis about an ancient composition's structure by reference 
to a principle established theoretically, through argumentation rather 
than simple observation (that is, the principle that a sequence of two 
ditones is “unmelodic”). But this does not mean that he is claiming for 
"theory" an autonomous authority over the judgment of the ear. He 
holds, on the contrary, that it is only on the basis of the wide-ranging 
experience of a well trained ear that it is possible to proceed, induc- 
tively, to a reliable formulation of the rules that govern their combi- 
nations. His intention in the Elementa harmonica is to show how the 
nature (physis) of melodic movement in general determines the ways 
in which intervals can be placed in melodies of every sort, through 
"demonstrations that agree with the perceptual phenomena" (El. harm. 
32.10—9), and "to adopt principles which agree with the perceptions of 
those who are experienced in music, and to demonstrate what follows 
from them" (32.3133. 1). The principles to which he appeals cannot 
then be at variance with the evidence of an expert listener's ear. They 
are, in fact, abstractions from a large pool of such evidence, and can 


17 We may note that this approach contrasts sharply with one that seems to have 
been adopted by Heraclides, who appears to have based his historical account primar- 
ily on written records (the words of ancient poetry and certain public inscriptions), 
and to have been disinclined to trust the assertions of musical analysts (harmonikoi, 
11344), unless they were supported by the words of the "ancient writers." Cf. Barker 
(2009) 284—5. 
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legıtimately be used to question the expertise of a listener wıth whose 
contentions they conflict. 

There seems, then, to be nothing characteristically "historical" 
about the angle from which Aristoxenus approached his discussion 
of the spondeion. If it depended wholly on the observation of features 
which he and contemporary musical experts detected in performances 
which they themselves heard, coupled with an appeal to a principle 
abstracted from their experience of melodies of every sort, what he 
was studying and analyzing must have been something that existed in 
the present, some time in the late fourth century. We may well have 
doubts as to whether his account has any credentials as history, that 
is, whether he had any solid grounds for projecting his conclusions 
back into the distant past. Nothing in the passage gives us any assur- 
ance on this point. But we must postpone judgment for the present, 
since we have no direct information about the original context of the 
passage, which might have offered more satisfactory historically ori- 
ented evidence, and could have given some indication of the purpose 
for which Aristoxenus presented his analysis. De musica 11 tells us 
nothing about that; for all we can tell, it might have formed part of 
a straightforward, chronologically organized history of music — or 
then again it might not. But passages later in the dialogue may give 
us some help with these issues, and I shall return to them at the end of 
the next section. 


3. Aristoxenus on Olympus: (b) the Spondeiazon Tropos 


Chapter 19 (1137b-e) discusses something called the spondeiazon (or 
spondeiakos) tropos. No one is named as the source for the informa- 
tion it gives. But it is clearly related very closely to the account of the 
spondeion in chapter 11 in both its subject matter (as the title of the 
tropos suggests) and its method; and its technicalities, its terminol- 
ogy and its conceptual environment are unmistakably those of Aris- 
toxenus. It must certainly be based on his work. It is initially tempting 
to guess that it paraphrases a passage that followed the discussion of 
the spondeion more or less immediately in the original text, but I think 
that would be a mistake, and I shall explain my reasons at the end of 
this section. 

By designating his subject as a tropos (rather than e.g., a melos) 
Aristoxenus makes it clear that he is not describing an individual piece 
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of music but a style of composition (the word tropos appears in this 
sense several times in the Elementa harmonica and repeatedly in Aris- 
toxenian sections of the De musica). The spondeion itself, however, 
is apparently not a composition in this style, since the scale of pieces 
in the spondeiazon tropos is more extensive and complex.!? Further, if 
chapter 19 is to be consistent with chapter 11, Aristoxenus cannot have 
attributed the spondeiazon tropos to Olympus, since here the half-tone 
is divided into two quarter-tones, whereas in the earlier passage he 
asserted that this division of the half-tone was not the work of that 
composer. But Olympus is nevertheless mentioned in chapter 19, along 
with certain unnamed "followers." We are told that although the note 
nete synemmenon was not used in the melody of this tropos, this was 
not because the note was missing from these composers' repertoire, 
since they made use of it elsewhere, in their Phrygian compositions 
(1137d). This guarantees that Aristoxenus thought of the spondeiazon 
tropos as characteristic of composers in what we may call the “Olym- 
pus tradition," but without the inconsistency of expressly attributing it 
to Olympus himself. He seems to have treated it as a direct descendant 
of Olympus' spondeion, perhaps devised in the next generation after 
him. But he need not have done so on the basis of historical evidence; 
the structural connection between the two 1s not hard to detect, and 
may have been sufficient to convince him that the more complex of 
them was a later development of the simpler. !? 

The passage is important to students of Greek music, above all for 
what it tells us about the use of a melody with a heterophonic accom- 
paniment, that is, the practice of accompanying some of the notes of 
the melody with notes that differed from them. It identifies several 
pairings of melodic and accompanying notes, specifying which of 
them were used to produce concords and which to produce discords. 


18 For various reasons, which I shall not pursue here, it also seems likely that pieces 
in the spondeiazön tropos were designed for a singer accompanied by the aulos, 
whereas the spondeion itself was for a solo aulete without the voice. 

I? See e.g., Barker (1984) 255-7. Perhaps it is the spondeion and the spondeiazön 
tropos that Aristoxenus has in mind when he mentions the "first and second of the 
ancient styles" as exemplifying the correct way of treating the highest interval of an 
enharmonic tetrachord, El. harm. 23.3-12. I have thought so in the past, but Stefan 
Hagel has recently argued (at considerable length) that the suggestion must be mis- 
taken; see Hagel (2010) 414—29, explicitly rejecting this thesis on p. 424. I leave oth- 
ers to judge whether his complex arguments are conclusive. 
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Since heterophony is only occasionally exemplified in the surviving 
scores and is rarely discussed in written texts — even more rarely in 
any detail — the information preserved here is very precious, whether 
it is information about archaic practices themselves or only about per- 
formances in the fourth century. It is interesting to learn that when 
compositions in a given style were passed down in the performing tra- 
dition, musical experts like Aristoxenus apparently believed, rightly 
or wrongly, that the tradition preserved the manner of accompaniment 
peculiar to them as well as their melodies; this is something that can- 
not be confidently inferred from any other source. But the details of 
our evidence about Greek methods of accompaniment are not relevant 
to our present concerns, and I shall not explore them.”° 

As to the methods by which Aristoxenus approached this reper- 
toire, they are clearly much the same as those used in the analysis of 
the spondeion, though without the latter's explicit appeal to principles 
of a theoretical sort. His account can only be the product of close 
attention to contemporary performances of music in the relevant style, 
coupled with skill in applying harmonic analysis to patterns of sound 
presented to the ear. Aristoxenus has listened to the music and fixed it 
in his memory; he has abstracted from it a list of notes used in its mel- 
odies and a separate list of the different notes used in the accompani- 
ment; he has identified the ways in which the accompanying notes are 
paired with notes of the melodies, and he has classified these combina- 
tions of notes as discords or concords.”! We need not assume that he 
was trying to catalogue every note and every combination of notes that 
occurred in performances of these pieces;? we shall see in a moment 


2 For examinations of the evidence, including the present passage, see West (1992) 
205-7 and Barker (1995). 

21 The study therefore depends on the exercise of all three faculties which Aristox- 
enus identifies as essentially involved in harmonic analysis, hearing (akoe), thought 
(dianoia) and memory (mnemoe), the last being required because a melody is a process 
of "becoming" (genesis). "One must perceive what is happening now, and remember 
what has happened." See El. harm. 38.27-39.3. 

? It is overwhelmingly probable, for instance, that melodies which included enhar- 
monic lichanos and parhypate (both of which are mentioned in the passage) also 
included hypaté (which is not). Hypate lies a quarter-tone below parhypaté and com- 
pletes the tetrachord; a sequence running down to parhypate demands resolution 
onto hypate. It is also relevant that in an enharmonic environment the notes licha- 
nos, parhypate and hypaté are separated by quarter-tones, and jointly form the little 
structure called the pyknon. Aristoxenus regularly treats the pyknon as a unit whose 
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that he had other purposes in view, which did not demand such com- 
pleteness. In order to understand the purposes for which he presented 
this account we need to consider its context. It forms part of a long 
passage (chs. 17-21) that is unified by a single continuous theme. 
The historical content of all these chapters is designed to demonstrate 
that although the composers of earlier periods used only rather sim- 
ple musical resources, they were nevertheless also well aware of all 
the other musical possibilities that were exploited by their successors 
in the later fifth century and the fourth (particularly by exponents of 
the "New Music" such as Timotheus and Philoxenus). The restricted 
scope of the compositional techniques they employed was not due to 
ignorance but to deliberate choice. This "not from ignorance" theme 
is constantly reiterated in the course of the passage.? 

The historical information presented in these chapters is extremely 
diverse. It is not organized chronologically, or on any other detectable 
principle independent of the theme I have outlined. The only appar- 
ent reason why the writer chooses to discuss these particular bundles 
of data (on Plato's views about the harmoniai, on Olympus and Ter- 
pander, on the spondeiazon tropos and other works by composers in 
the Olympus tradition, on fifth-century tragedy, and so on) is that each 
provides grounds for the "not from ignorance" thesis. It 1s inextri- 
cably embedded in the presentation of the data, and their selection 
makes no sense without it. I find it impossible to believe that the com- 
piler himself chose the theme, and had the enterprise and resourceful- 
ness to trawl through a mass of information dispersed among earlier 
sources, picking out material that suited his purposes and eliminating 
the remainder, and arranging his account in an appropriate way. This 
is not how he goes to work elsewhere, and it would almost certainly 
have been beyond his ability. 

The theme must then have been a governing thread in the original 
source; and the crucial question is whether the source was Aristox- 
enus. The thesis that he was indeed responsible faces an immediate 
difficulty. Chapter 17 begins by commenting on Plato's rejection of 
the “mournful” Lydian and Mixolydian harmoniai and the privileged 


individual intervals always go together as a pair; a scale containing one of them and 
not the other makes no musical sense. 
3 It reappears explicitly at least ten times between 1136e and 1138c. 
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position he assigned to the Dorian.” He adopted this stance, we are 
told, “most certainly not, as Aristoxenus says in the second book of 
his Mousika, because he was ignorant of the fact that those others too 
[i.e., those in the Lydian and Mixolydian harmoniai] have some use- 
fulness in a polity ruled by guardians;? for Plato had studied musical 
science very thoroughly ...” (1136e-f). On the face of it, the allusion 
to Aristoxenus means that he did indeed accuse Plato of 1gnorance in 
this respect and that the accusation is false; in that case it becomes less 
likely that he was also the source of the "not from ignorance" theme, 
in which the discussion of Plato plays a significant part. One might 
suggest, perhaps, that Aristoxenus cited Plato as a notable example 
of the ignorance of which he will say that the early composers were 
innocent, and that the writer of the De musica rebutted the accusation, 
but I think there is a simpler explanation. The rather clumsy formula- 
tion in the text (ov uà Aia Aayvonoas, oc AgLotögevög rot EV TO 
SEevTEOM TOV MovoxóÓv, Ott ...) might equally well be intended to 
mean that Aristoxenus said that Plato was not ignorant of the relevant 
facts. I suspect that it is; the phrase "as Aristoxenus says ..." may 
indeed indicate that the writer is quoting from his source directly: “It 
was ‘most certainly not,’ as Aristoxenus says in the second book of his 
Mousika, ‘because he was ignorant ... °.” If this were not the intended 
sense, this passage would be unique in the De musica; nowhere else 
does the writer utter a breath of criticism of Aristoxenus or any of 
his other sources, or say anything to register disagreement with them. 
Furthermore, as the chapter proceeds, it lays emphasis on the fact that 
Plato favored the Dorian harmonia even though he knew that it had 
been used in the composition of many kinds of piece other than the 
militaristic songs he explicitly associates with it, including partheneia 
by Alcman, Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides, processionals, paeans 
and even lamentations and erotika. The list probably comes from Aris- 
toxenus, and he is unlikely to have contended that Plato was unaware 
of such compositions, since they were entrenched in the cultural con- 
sciousness of every educated Greek. 


^ 1136e-1137a = fr. 82 Wehrli. See Plat. Rep. 398d—399c. 

2 The phrase is ngÖg noAıteiav dvAaxıxnyv, possibly “a polity that guards itself,” 
or the like, referring to the military and security-oriented preoccupations of this part 
of the Republic. 
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This reading of chapter 17 may not convince everyone.” But the 
case for attrıbuting the “not from ignorance" theme to Aristoxenus 
remains very strong, regardless of how we handle that particular diffi- 
culty. This theme, to begin with, is the organizing matrix for the whole 
passage on the spondeiazon tropos, whose Aristoxenian origin can 
hardly be doubted. The notes used in the accompaniments and not in 
the melodies are cited explicitly as evidence that the composers knew 
about these notes, and chose not to use them in the melodies because 
they found them unsuitable for that purpose (o0x &oaívevo obvoic 
oixeíia eivaı, 1137c), or in one case because anyone who did include 
the note in question in his melodies “would actually have been ashamed 
of the ethos it produced" («àv aioyvvOf|vot TOV yonoáuevov ETL tO 
Yvyvouévo Ov avti]v Oe, 1137d). In the remainder of chapter 19 
the allusions to the use of this note in the melodies of compositions 
in the Phrygian harmonia by "Olympus and his followers," and to 
these composers’ omission of the tetrachord hypaton in Dorian pieces 
but not elsewhere, are motivated solely by the governing "not from 
ignorance" thesis; the choice of these features of the compositions and 
no others would make no sense in a purely historical survey, or in one 
designed for any other intelligible purpose. The compiler of the De 
musica, as I have said, is most unlikely to have devised the theme, to 
have carefully sifted Aristoxenus' writings for data that would support 
it and to have assembled an appropriate set of items for himself; much 
more probably he has taken it ready-made from the original source. 

The same is conspicuously true of chapter 20, another passage 
whose Aristoxenian lineage is unmistakable.^ It focuses on the fact 


26 I return to this passage in my other essay in this volume. 

7 It uses Aristoxenus’ terminology, but that by itself may not guarantee his author- 
ship. More conclusively, it asserts that the chromatic genus is older than the enhar- 
monic, and goes on to explain that “older” here means "discovered and used at an 
earlier date by human nature (physis)” (1137e). This fits perfectly with the statements 
about the relative ages of the genera at El. harm. 19.20-9, but it is not simply a 
paraphrase of that passage. The Elementa harmonica refers to all three of the gen- 
era, not just the chromatic and enharmonic; the sense in which it uses the expression 
"older" is conveyed in its remarks about the genera themselves, not separated off 
into an explanatory parenthesis; and the De musica includes an addendum which the 
Elementa harmonica lacks, explaining that so far as the nature (physis) of the genera 
themselves is concerned, none of them is older than another. It must be based on 
a passage in a different work, where Aristoxenus addressed the matter again from a 
slightly different perspective. 
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(as ıt alleges) that the chromatic genus was never used by the tra- 
gedians, even though it had already been part of the compositional 
repertoire in other musical genres for a long time, and such composers 
as Phrynichus and Aeschylus were certainly not unaware of it. Here 
again the facts recorded are neither chosen nor expressed as elements 
in a chronological history of music; they fall into place only in their 
role as contributions to the on-going argument. This chapter, further- 
more, is continuous with the next (it begins 6 aùtòc è Aóyoc xoi 
meot ..., "the same point holds of ...," 1137f), which starts by setting 
out — again in Aristoxenian language — a catalogue of musical forms 
and techniques which were not used by certain named but otherwise 
unknown composers of the past. It goes on to note that composers of 
music for the aulos in two styles that are current "nowadays" reject 
one another's usages (though, of course, they know all about them), 
and that singers to the kithara no longer adopt the style of Timotheus 
(though it was still very well known and continued to be so for several 
centuries). The names of the composers who originated the two “con- 
temporary" styles (Dorion and Antigeneidas) place the writer firmly in 
the later fourth century, that is, in the time of Aristoxenus; and only a 
writer who was as closely involved as Aristoxenus with the music and 
musicians of his time could have presented all the details the passage 
contains. Nor, once again, could this particular assortment of materials 
have served any historical or argumentative purpose except the one 
assigned to it ın our text. 

I conclude, then, that Aristoxenus was responsible not only for 
recording the facts preserved in these chapters but also for the thesis 
for which they provide the supporting evidence, and that it was he who 
pressed them into its service. There can be little doubt about the moti- 
vation behind the thesis itself, that it was "not from ignorance" but 
by deliberate choice that the various composers mentioned avoided 
certain notes, scale-systems, styles and techniques in their work. It 1s 
part of Aristoxenus' stubborn defense of the simpler "ancient" styles 
of composition against the meretricious charms of the "New Music," 
with its despicable populism and theatricality, its unashamed appeal to 
the emotions and its abandonment of traditional structural restraints. 
His over-riding theme is summed up at the end of chapter 18; compo- 
sitions in the ancient style, simple though they are, are greatly superior 
to those that are complex and “use many notes," and all those whose 
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music involves many notes and many styles in combination are infe- 
rior to the great Olympus (1137b).?5 

To end this section I want to return briefly to the case of the spon- 
deion. Given its close connection with the spondeiazon tropos, it 
would be natural to suppose that the account of it in chapter 11 came 
from the same part of Aristoxenus' work, and that it too was recruited 
to the support of the "not from ignorance" thesis. But, in fact, this 1s 
unlikely. No doubt its treatment of Olympus' system as arising by way 
of the deliberate omission of a note in the diatonic scale could have 
been used for that purpose, but the passage gives no hint that it was; 
and its rhetoric, culminating in the assertion that by devising this sys- 
tem Olympus had introduced something entirely novel (1135b), points 
in a very different direction. I noted earlier that the passage is unlike 
anything else in the speech of Lysias, and there is no clear connection 
between it and the preceding chapters. There is no indication of the 
nature of the Aristoxenian work from which it came, and we are left in 
the dark about its original context. 

But it is not hard to make a plausible guess. The writer of the De 
musica seems to have drawn on a very limited number of sources, 
and the passage on the spondeion would have fitted very well into the 
context of another bundle of (almost certainly) Aristoxenian material, 
in chapters 28-9 (1140f-1141b). Chapter 27 has returned to the theme 
of the noble simplicity of ancient music and the irresponsible theatri- 
cality of the new, and chapter 28 begins with a question that a puzzled 
reader might then ask: "Do you really mean that the ancient compos- 
ers made no new discoveries and introduced no innovations?" The 
writer answers that they certainly did add novelties to the repertoire, 
but kept them within the bounds of dignity and decorum (GAAG Weta 
tot oeuvod xoi MoEMOVTOS, 1140f). He goes on to provide a long list 
of their innovations, which we need not pursue in detail; but it may be 
worth noticing that just as the passage on the spondeion begins with 
Aristoxenus' report of what certain other people (the mousikoi) say, so 


*8 The same theme is pervasive throughout chapter 19; it reappears often elsewhere, 
notably in the story of Telesias of Thebes recounted in chapter 31 (1142b-c = fr. 76 
Wehrli), where Aristoxenus is explicitly named as the source; I shall say a little more 
about this story below. For a very thorough study of another fragment that graphically 
expresses Aristoxenus' views about the contrast between ancient and modern music 
see Meriani (2000). 
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this one is introduced by statements made on the authority of “those 
who have given an account of such matters” (oi yào LOTOONOAVTES 
TO TOLADTA). Each item in the catalogue is specified only very briefly, 
without any of the elaborations found in chapter 11; perhaps the writer 
has condensed Aristoxenus' exposition fairly drastically, or perhaps 
Aristoxenus presented it in roughly this form, discussing the spon- 
deion at greater length because it was his prime example. The case 
cannot be proved, of course, but this would certainly be a suitable 
niche for it. However that may be, the picture painted here of talented 
composers who introduced new elements of musical construction, 
but who nevertheless consistently upheld proper standards of musical 
decorum, works very well alongside the "not from ignorance" theme, 
as a contribution to Aristoxenus' championship of the ancient styles. 


4. Aristoxenus on Olympus: (c) the Nomos of Athena 


The context of the third substantial passage on Olympus' music is 
quite different. It appears in chapter 33, at 1143b-c, in the course of an 
extensive section (chs. 31-6 1142b-1144e) the whole of which (with 
the possible exception of a few lines at 1142d) is undoubtedly based 
on Aristoxenus, beginning with the story of Telesias (n. 28 above). 
The tale is designed to show the decisive influence that a composer's 
early musical training and experience exerts on the character of his 
Work. Telesias, we are told, had been brought up on the "finest" kind 
of music — that 1s, the music of Pindar and others who worked in 
the ancient style — and his own compositions in this manner were 
a success. Later in life, however, he became besotted with the com- 
plex, "theatrical" music of Timotheus, Philoxenus and the like, and 
studied their works very thoroughly; and yet he was quite unable to 
produce successful compositions of a similar sort. "The reason," Aris- 
toxenus smugly concludes, “was his excellent training from child- 
hood onwards; and so if someone wants to make music with fine 
discrimination, let him model it on the ancient style" (tov àoyxaiov 
ANOULNELOOW TOOTOV, 1142c-d). 

The moral of the story turns the spotlight on Arıstoxenus’ 
championship of the older style, but there is no trace of this theme 
in the subsequent chapters; and it 1s a different aspect of the tale that 
makes it a suitable introduction for them. When Telesias failed in his 
attempts at composition in the modern manner, it was not because his 
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early training had so molded and restricted his musical taste that he 
was immune to the New Music's charms; he was, in fact, so enraptured 
by them (Aristoxenus says “completely deceived,” €FanatnOtvat) 
that he came to “despise” the excellent compositions on which he 
had been brought up. Nor was his failure due to his ignorance of the 
ingredients from which the “theatrical” music was constructed or the 
compositional strategies used by its exponents; on the contrary, he 
had examined them with great care. We are led to believe that he did 
indeed produce compositions in the modern manner, presumably quite 
tolerable pieces of Philoxenian pastiche — as no doubt any competent 
fourth-century composer could. What Aristoxenus means by saying 
that these pieces were unsuccessful,” I think, is that he was unable 
to harness the relevant resources with sufficient discrimination and 
flair to create the aesthetic and emotional effects at which he was 
aiming. Despite his technical mastery of the kinds and combinations 
of modulation, melodic embellishment, rhythmic irregularity and so 
on which were characteristic of the New Music, he lacked the special 
kind of musical intuition or judgment that enabled a Timotheus or 
a Philoxenus to deploy them effectively, identifying the particular 
devices which would best serve their musical purposes at specific 
moments in their compositions, and would be likely to elicit their 
audiences’ enthusiasm. 

The next five chapters are tangled and disordered, but a clear line 
of argument runs through them in support of a heavily emphasized 
and contentious conclusion. According to the two leading authorities 
on the subject, Plato and Aristotle, the @thos of a piece of music, 
its aesthetic character, its moral status and its influence on the 
psychological dispositions of its hearers, depends directly on the 
nature of the harmonic and rhythmic structures on which it is built. 
The Dorian harmonia imposes one kind of @thos on a melody, the 
Lydian another, and different varieties of rhythm create their own 
specific ethe in a similar way.” Aristoxenus denies this, with particular 
emphasis in chapter 33, where our discussion of Olympus appears.°' 


? The verb Aristoxenus uses to convey the notion of "succeeding" is xatoQBotv. 
For the sense apparently intended here see LSJ s.v. xatogoĝów, 2b. 

> Plat. Rep. 398d—400c and Aris. Pol. 1340a-b. 

3! Cf. also especially ch. 36 1144c-e. That this was Aristoxenus' view might already 
be inferred from the list at 1136f—1137a, mentioned above, of the very various types 
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He insists that the technical musical disciplines that analyze such 
structures — harmonics, rhythmics and the rest — cannot provide any 
understanding of musical ethos. Harmonics, for instance, studies the 
melodic genera, intervals, concatenations of tetrachords, notes, keys 
and modulations, "but it can go no further than this." It can tell us 
nothing about whether the composer has chosen the structures he uses 
"appropriately" (oikeios); “for the enterprise of harmonics does not 
extend to such matters ... since it is ignorant of the attribute (dyna- 
mis) of appropriateness. For neither the chromatic nor the enharmonic 
genus ever comes already equipped with the attribute of appropriate- 
ness, in correspondence with which the ethos of the melody that has 
been composed presents itself; but this is the work of the technites” 
(11421-11432). 

The technites of the last sentence is sometimes the performer, 
whose interpretation of a piece will be judged for the "appropriate- 
ness" of the ethos it creates to the composition that has been entrusted 
to him (1144e). Elsewhere in these chapters the technités is usually 
the composer, as he is in the passage that directly concerns us. It is 
important to notice that although Aristoxenus’ focus is consistently on 
the capacities we need in order to make reliable judgments about the 
merits of a composition, the sentence about the technités need not and 
probably does not mean that such a person is always reliable in his 
judgments about musical ethos. What it says 1s that the production of 
ethos is his work (ergon). That is, the ethos does not depend directly 
on the identity of the structures he employs but on the ways in which 
he has put them to use in the act of composition itself. He may or may 
not understand why his strategies have been appropriate, if they were, 
to the creation of the ethos in question; but whether he does or not, the 
ethos that actually emerges is the result of what he has done with his 
resources. 

This is the context in which the passage on Olympus’ Nomos of 
Athena appears, prefaced by the comment that ethos 1s generated by 
"some way of combining «musical ingredients> or mixing them or 


of pieces that had successfully been composed in the Dorian harmonia. The existence 
of Dorian love-songs, laments and so on, as well as martial music, guarantees that the 
Dorian structure cannot be associated with just one kind of @thos to the exclusion of 
others. For a fuller discussion of Aristoxenus' views on the basis of musical ethos and 
the criteria of musical judgment, see Barker (2007) 233—59. 
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both.'?? What we are told about the nomos is designed as an illustra- 
tion of this point, as well as of the broader thesis about the composer's 
responsibility for the ethos of his compositions. Thus Aristoxenus says 
that the ethos of its opening section is created by the way in which the 
enharmonic genus is mixed with the Phrygian tonos and a slow pae- 
onic rhythm (the paion epibatos), together with the actual formation of 
the melody and the rhythm (melopoiia and rhythmopoiia) and a subtle 
modulation of rhythm from paeonic to trochaic. He adds that even 
without any further changes to the underlying structures, the ethos of 
the piece is transformed when it passes into a later section (analogous, 
perhaps, to what we would call another movement), the one known as 
the harmonia (1143b-c). He does not labor the point that this can only 
be due to a change in the way Olympus was deploying his melodic and 
rhythmic resources, since they themselves are the same as before; but 
that is clearly the inference to be drawn. 

As in the other two passages we have examined, Aristoxenus' 
remarks about the harmonic and rhythmic structures he mentions must 
be based on an analysis of what he heard when he listened to perfor- 
mances of the nomos. There is, in fact, little difference between the 
methods he uses here and those by which he dissected those other 
antique survivals, except that this time his listening has another dimen- 
sion too; it has enabled him to distinguish not only the musical compo- 
nents of the piece but also the different @thé associated with its various 
parts, to which, he has told us, his technical expertise by itself would 
have provided no access. What is more significant from the present 
perspective is that here again his analysis of Olympus’ composition 
is embedded in a discussion of a wholly non-historical sort, whose 
outlines I have tried to sketch, and does not form part of an essay in 
musical history as such. 

As I said at the beginning of this section, the argument to which 
the remarks about the nomos contributes is not the same as in the other 
passages. There is no trace of the "not from ignorance" theme; and 
after the comments at the end of the story of Telesias there is no sign 
of Aristoxenus' deeply rooted preference for the ancient styles. In 


32 1143b. “Combination” (synthesis) probably refers to the linking of various ele- 
ments in sequence, as it does in Elementa harmonica, and “mixture” (mixis) to their 
simultaneous activation, as when a particular melodic pattern is played in a particular 
rhythm. 
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this context he seems, in fact, to be remarkably even-handed in his 
references to ancients and moderns; the chapter which contains the 
example of Olympus' nomos also offers — for much the same pur- 
pose and without any critical comment — an analysis of the pattern 
of modulations in a dithyramb of Philoxenus (11421), who had served 
in the Telesias story as an example of a composer in the most extreme 
of modern styles. Perhaps we may detect a hint of Aristoxenus' regu- 
lar attitude in the fact that while Philoxenus produced his effects by 
means of a flurry of modulations, Olympus achieved his variations 
of ethos more discretely and subtly, without needing to resort to such 
departures; the inferiority of modern composers is demonstrated by 
the fact that they cannot manage without these outlandish tricks. 
But while that message may possibly be implicit in the passage, it is 
certainly given no prominence. 

Only one work by Aristoxenus, the Peri mousikés (“On Music”), 
is mentioned by name in the De musica, and it seems likely, though it 
cannot be proved, that all the Aristoxenian material in the dialogue is 
derived from it.” Almost everything in the De musica that is explicitly 
attributed to Aristoxenus or can confidently be identified as dependent 
on his work falls within one or other of the contexts we have been 
discussing, and cannot be interpreted as a contribution to a straight- 
forward musical history. Two passages, more or less continuous with 
one another in our text, fall outside these contexts. The first 1s a brief 
remark at 1136c = fr. 80 Wehrli: “In the first book of the Peri mousikes 
Aristoxenus says that Olympus was the first to have played a lament 
for the Python in the Lydian harmonia." The second (1136c-d - fr. 81 
Wehrli) tells us that, according to Aristoxenus, the person who devised 
the Mixolydian harmonia was Sappho, that the tragedians learned it 
from her, and that when they combined it with the Dorian the resulting 
mixture of solemnity and emotionality was particularly well suited to 
the genre. Evidently there were controversies about the chronology 
implicit in these statements, since the passages go on to record other 
views about the origins of the harmoniai to which they refer. 


33 [t was an extensive work in at least four books. Book 1 is cited at 1136c = fr. 
80 Wehrli and book 2 at 1136e = fr. 82 Wehrli (it is described there as Aristoxenus' 
Mousika, but this may mean simply "his work on music" and need not be intended 
as a title. I take it to refer to the same treatise). Athenaeus (619d) mentions book 4. 
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We cannot be sure whether Aristoxenus entered the chronological 
fray himself, or whether statements he made in another context have 
merely been recruited to this purpose by another writer (in view of 
the obscurities and confusions in the passage, it might even have been 
the compiler himself). In either case his remarks could indeed have 
appeared in the course of a historical survey, but clearly they need not 
be understood in that light. They might have appeared, for example, 
in the passage we have glanced at on the innovations of the ancient 
composers (1140f-1141b), or in a discussion of the emotional effects 
attributed to the harmoniai, which receive as much attention in these 
chapters as the circumstances of their origins. On the basis of the con- 
tents of their statements, one might make a case for the view that the 
sequence followed by the text of the De musica actually reflects that of 
the original, and that the paragraphs in which these statements appear 
(chs. 15-6) paraphrase material with which Aristoxenus introduced 
the “not from ignorance" passage reflected 1n chapters 17-21. This 
would be encouraged by the reference in chapter 15 to Plato's rejection 
of the Lydian harmonia, on the grounds that it is suited to lamentation 
(thus anticipating the discussion of Plato and the Dorian in chapter 
17); and though Plato is not explicitly mentioned in connection with 
the Mixolydian in chapter 16, his attitude toward it might well have 
been noted in the Aristoxenian text. The allusion to his views about 
"these harmoniai" (apparently referring to the Lydian and Mixolyd- 
ian) at the beginning of chapter 17 might be taken as a confirmation 
of this hypothesis. But this cannot be correct, even if the treatise cited 
as Aristoxenus' Peri mousikes in chapter 15 (1136c) is the same as the 
Mousika of chapter 17 (1136f), the material taken from the former is 
assigned to book 1 and that of the latter to book 2. Unless the writer's 
references are inaccurate, the statements made in these two chapters 
must, therefore, have been extracted from different parts of Aristox- 
enus' work. Chapter 16 seems more likely to have belonged with the 
preceding chapter rather than the one that follows. 


5. Conclusions 


The upshot of this discussion is that the De musica gives us no solid 
grounds for thinking that Aristoxenus wrote a history of music, or that 
the statements about the music that he associates with early composers 
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were based on evidence that a historian would think cogent. So far as 
his purposes are concerned, he had important non-historical fish to fry, 
and so far as we can tell he conducted his research almost exclusively 
by listening attentively to music performed in his own time, and ana- 
lyzing it in the light of his own doctrines about harmonics and rhyth- 
mics. It is of course possible that the pieces he heard had indeed been 
handed down more or less unchanged in the performing tradition,“ 
and that their attribution to composers of the distant past, transmit- 
ted orally from teacher to pupil down the generations, was an accu- 
rate record of their origins. Perhaps the music that Aristoxenus heard 
really did retain the central features of an early archaic spondeion, 
and perhaps the melodies transmitted with Aeschylus’ lyrics had really 
undergone no significant modifications in the century or so that had 
passed since they were composed. There may be independent grounds 
for believing that the performance tradition in which these pieces were 
handed down had preserved them unaltered, or there may be other 
evidence on which we can draw that would confirm what Aristoxenus 
says about them. But he makes no attempt to establish their historical 
credentials himself, and musical history is not the enterprise in which 
he is engaged. He is fundamentally concerned with issues about the 
present, specifically, in the cases we have considered, with the ways 
in which a piece of music acquires its aesthetic character, with the 
grounds of musical judgment, and with the characteristics and merits 
of the music which he regards as truly admirable. He thinks of this, 
perhaps correctly, as music of the sort that was typical of the ancient 
composers and is now on the verge of being lost; but he makes it clear 
that there are some contemporary composers, if only a few, who also 
subscribe to its principles, and whose music (Telesias’ earlier compo- 
sitions, for instance) he would have described in similar terms. What 
matters to him is its stylistic restraint and its noble simplicity, not its 
location in time. 

None of my remarks should be taken to imply that his representa- 
tions of archaic music are necessarily misleading, and certainly not 


*4 Certainly not in written scores, which were unknown in the archaic and early 
classical periods, and were very rare before Hellenistic times; the first mention of 
them in our sources comes from the late fourth century, in some contemptuous com- 
ments by Aristoxenus himself (El. harm. 39.4—41.24), and the earliest surviving spec- 
imens date from the third. 
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that they are bound to be less accurate than those of a writer like Hera- 
clides, whose methods, however ineptly they may be applied, are rec- 
ognizably those of a historian. Far from it. But perhaps what I have 
said can serve as a salutary reminder that despite Aristoxenus' pro- 
found knowledge of music and the technical expertise he brings to his 
analyses, we should be a little cautious in our attitude to his evidence 
in So far as it relates to the music of a distant past. 


Instruments and Empiricism in Aristoxenus’ 
Elementa Harmonica 


David Creese 


1. Introduction 


Aristoxenus defined harmonics as the science concerned with all mel- 
ody,' and it is the subject of the collection of writings that we have 
received from the manuscript tradition as the Elementa harmonica. 
Its three books were not originally parts of the same treatise: the sec- 
ond contains a fresh introduction, which duplicates many aspects of 
the introduction of book 1, but also differs in its articulation of both 
the scope and the conception of the science. The third book consists 
exclusively of theorems on topics mainly to do with the succession 
of intervals in melody (e.g., “two ditones will not be placed one after 


! 4a0ó6Aov Lev otv vontéov ovoav [sc. t']|v &opovixi|v] utv tv Oeootav 
n£oi uéAovc zavróc, Harm. 32.10-1 (from the introduction to bk 2); compare the 
opening sentence of book 1, where harmonics is the primary part, among several, of 
the science (here &morfjun, not 0200ío) of melody. Page and line references to the 
Elementa harmonica follow the pagination of Meibom's 1652 edition (bk 2 begins at 
30.9, bk 3 at 58.14); all quotations are from Da Rios’ edition (1954). Translations are 
my own. 
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another,” 64.1). At least one promise made ın book 1 ıs apparently 
fulfilled in book 2;? others are left unfulfilled? Thus the prevailing 
view is that the Elementa harmonica ıs not a unified treatise but an 
incomplete assembly of Aristoxenus' attempts, in at least two phases 
of his career, at a systematic exposition of the science of harmonics.* 
The argument I shall propose in this paper concerns the method- 
ological implications of a passage in book 2, in which Aristoxenus 
sets out a procedure designed to settle a controversy over the mea- 
surement of an important musical interval by others smaller than it. 
The procedure cannot be done without an instrument, but Aristoxenus 
does not mention this; and yet since the participation of the reader's 
perception is both an explicit and essential component of the method, 
the omission carries serious consequences: an instrument is needed to 
provide evidence for perception to judge. The purpose of this paper 
is to address the problems caused by this omission, to suggest some 
possible reasons for it, and in the process to define more clearly the 
role of instruments as tools of persuasion in Aristoxenus' harmonics. 


2. The Nature of Attunement 


Near the beginning of book 2 Aristoxenus describes harmonics, the 
science concerned with all melody, as one that investigates "how as 
it is tightened and slackened the voice (phone) places intervals by 
nature." He goes on: "For we assert that the voice moves with a move- 
ment that is caused by nature and that it does not place an interval at 
random" (32.12-8). After citing (and summarily dismissing) certain 


? Book 1 contains a reference (24.4—10) to a discussion somewhere else of a way 
to construct discords by means of concords and the use of this method in determin- 
ing the magnitude of the fourth relative to intervals smaller than it. The passage at 
the end of book 2 with which this paper is primarily concerned (55.3—58.5) answers 
this description, but it is possible that Aristoxenus was referring to a similar passage 
now lost from book 1. It has been suggested (Barker [2007] 121) that 55.3—58.5 is a 
later revision of material that originally appeared in the treatise from which our book 
] survives. 

?'The last component subjects of harmonics introduced at 5.32-8.3 are not given the 
promised detailed treatment in what survives of books 1—2; book 3 (what remains of 
it) treats some of the subjects introduced in book 2, but not all of them (e.g., 36.2-14). 

^ For detailed treatments see Mathiesen (1999) 294—334, Gibson (2005) 39-75, 
Barker (2007) ch. 5. The unitarian position is argued by Bélis (1986) ch. 1. 
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of his predecessors whose inept approaches to the science varied from 
the pursuit of things outside the proper scope of harmonics to bald 
pronouncements devoid of causes (aitiai) or proofs (apodeixeis), he 
announces his own method: “We, on the other hand, attempt to assume 
first principles (archai) which are all plain to those skilled in music 
and to demonstrate (apodeiknunai) the things that follow from them" 
(32.32-33.1). His intention, then, is to present harmonics as a body of 
knowledge that can be learned and understood within an axiomatized 
deductive framework, in which self-evident, unprovable archai form 
the logical basis for a series of demonstrations (apodeixeis) of depen- 
dent theorems. Arıstoxenus also intends to treat harmonics as a kind of 
natural science, since it is clear that he regards melody as something 
which can be said to have a nature (physis), and that the goal of har- 
monics is in his view to reveal the underlying natural order according 
to which the voice locates and sings melodically appropriate intervals. 

As a natural science whose object, melody, is something that 
exists exclusively in the realm of only one of the senses, Aristoxenus' 
harmonics must be based on principles accessible to the musical ear. 
This places perception in a prominent role: one cannot be a student of 
harmonics without relying on one's sense of hearing. But the unrea- 
soned use of the ear does not lead to harmonic understanding. Aristox- 
enus puts it this way (33.2-28): 


Speaking generally, the science we are engaged in concerns all 
musical melody produced either by the voice or by instruments, and 
studying it requires two things, hearing and reason. With our hear- 
ing we distinguish the magnitudes (megethe) of intervals, and with 
our reason we perceive their functions (dynameis). Thus we must 
form the habit of distinguishing each (interval) with precision; for it 
is not like the custom with mathematical diagrams, where one says 
"Jet this be a straight line" — this sort of statement will not do when 
dealing with intervals. For the geometer does not use his faculty of 
perception at all: he does not habituate his eyesight to judge either 
straightness or circulanty or any other such thing either poorly or 
well; rather, it is the carpenter and the woodworker and some other 
professions that are concerned with these things. But for the musi- 
cal scientist (mousikos) the precision of his perception holds more 
or less the highest rank, since it is impossible for a person who 


? 20.9, 16; 21.13; 28.20 and 533. 
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perceives poorly to explain well those things that he does not per- 
ceive at all. This will be clear in our treatment of the subject itself. 


By "hearing" (akoe) Aristoxenus evidently means not simply the sense 
by which we hear sounds, but trained musical perception: in his sci- 
ence it is the ultimate arbiter of what is well attuned. One of the foun- 
dations of Aristoxenus' scientific method in the Elementa harmonica 
is that it 1s through the cooperation of this faculty with our reason 
(dianoia) that we grasp the well-attuned structures of music — that 
is to say, not just the relative sizes of individual musical intervals, but 
their functions within the melodies they occupy, and by extrapola- 
tion the acceptable combinations and arrangements of intervals out of 
which melodies may be constructed — or, to put it another way, out of 
which melody is constructed according to its nature.? Applying Aris- 
toxenus' terminology (anachronistically, for the sake of an example) 
to the melodic structures of our music, we might say that it takes akoe 
to perceive that the first interval of "Happy Birthday" has the same 
magnitude as the first interval of "God Save the Queen," but that it 
takes dianoia to recognize that the melodic function of this interval 
is not the same in both cases. We can tell this by where each mel- 
ody goes next. Someone familiar with modern western music theory 
would describe this difference by saying that in "Happy Birthday" the 
interval in question is the tone between the dominant and submediant 
degrees of the major scale, whereas in “God Save the Queen" it is the 
tone between tonic and supertonic: same megethos; different dyna- 
mis. Aristoxenus' articulation of the well-attuned structures of music 
is framed in these terms: how large or small the constituent intervals 
are, and what their function 1s within the wider whole (within their 
musical “scale,” in our terms). 

Investigating the nature of melody thus requires a grasp of what 
Aristoxenus calls the “nature of attunement” (N tod NoOWooLEVOU 
mvotc).’ By “attunement” (TO 1ouoopévov)? he seems to comprehend 
not only the accurate tuning of one note in relation to the next within an 
array of musically acceptable notes, but the selection and arrangement 


* See, e.g., 28.17—23. For a recent discussion of akoe and dianoia in Aristoxenus, 
see Barker (2007a) 65-6. 

741.29, 42.24 and 42.25. 

819.10, 38.24, 41.31 and 54.21. 
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of these notes as well.” Grasping the nature of attunement involves, 
at the most basıc level, recognizing the fundamental concords — the 
fourth, fifth and octave — as concordant, and knowing them by their 
magnitudes. Since magnitude must be discerned before function can 
be diagnosed (or, we could equally say, since the operations of percep- 
tion — in this case narrowly quantifying operations — must precede 
those of reason), accurate perception of intervallic magnitudes is the 
necessary first stage in the investigation of “all musical melody pro- 
duced either by the voice or by instruments." Our understanding of 
the nature of melody thus relies on our understanding of the nature 
of attunement. 

Attunement can be displayed schematically in what Aristoxenus 
calls a "system" (systema). A systema is an ordered series of melodi- 
cally acceptable intervals, and it can be quite large (e.g., fourteen inter- 
vals spanning two octaves) or quite small (e.g., two intervals spanning 
less than a tone in combination, 24.30). The largest systemata were 
compounded from multiple iterations of a smaller systema called the 
tetrachord: four notes whose outer limits were tuned a perfect fourth 
apart, and whose two inner notes could be tuned in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways. This variety was condensed by Aristoxenus and his pre- 
decessors into three "genera" (gene), called enharmonic, chromatic 
and diatonic (see figure 1). The last two of these genera also admitted 
several “shades” (chroai or chromata)."? 


3. Intervallic Commensurability and the Measurement 
of the Fourth 


Because the tetrachord forms the basis of all the larger scale-systems, 
the interval of the fourth which bounds it is of prime structural impor- 
tance not only as the smallest of the concords," but also as a raw 
ingredient of melody and as a kind of stable musical "box" within 
which the variations that make up the different genera remain safely 
contained. For however the two inner notes are tuned, the outer bound- 
ing notes always stand a perfect fourth apart. It follows from this that 
the student of harmonics who wishes to define the various attunements 


? See, e.g., 53.33-54.21. 

10 For a more detailed explanation of Greek scale-systems, see West (1992) ch. 6. 

1 20.6-11 and 45. 7-11. This is a point of agreement between Greek harmonic theo- 
rists of all persuasions. 
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of the tetrachord precisely (one of the essential tasks of the science in 
Aristoxenus’ view?) will require an accurate knowledge of how the 
fourth is measured by intervals smaller than itself. 

A glance at figure 1 will suggest that this is unproblematic: the 
fourth is divisible into exactly five semitones, and because the semi- 
tone is commensurate with the fourth, it will be possible to describe 
the magnitude of any interval that could conceivably occur in a tetra- 
chord simply and exactly in tones and fractions of a tone: the lowest 
interval in the enharmonic is a quarter-tone; the highest in the chro- 
matic is a tone and a half, and so on. Aristoxenus is explicit about this 
commensurability in his definition of the tone and its parts in book 2 
(45.34—46.8): 


The tone is that by which the fifth is greater than the fourth; the 
fourth contains two and a half tones. Of the parts of the tone that 
are melodic, there is the half, which is called the semitone, and the 
third, which is called the smallest chromatic diesis, and the quarter, 
which 1s called the smallest enharmonic diesis; there 1s no melodic 
interval smaller than this. 


There is a similar set of statements in book 1 (21.2131). 

In several other places, however, Aristoxenus seems to acknowl- 
edge that the commensurability on which he bases his quantified 
descriptions of the genera was not universally accepted by those inter- 
ested in things to do with harmonics, and it is this disagreement that 
forms the background to the central issue I shall discuss in this chap- 
ter. Two passages in book 1 give the impression that Aristoxenus is 
aware of the controversy (24.4-10): 


The question of how it is to be established whether the fourth is 
measured by some smaller interval or whether it is incommensura- 
ble with all of them is treated in our discussion of finding (intervals) 
through concords. But since it seems to be two and a half tones, let 
us assume (x£í000) that this is its magnitude. 


In the other he describes the ditone as "either eight times the small- 
est [1.e., the enharmonic] diesis, or smaller than it by some utterly 


? [n book 2 Aristoxenus lists the task of distinguishing the genera as the first among 
seven parts of harmonic science (35.1—25; see esp. 20—5); its importance is also appar- 
ent in book 1 (4.25-8, 21.31—4). 
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minuscule and unmelodic interval" (28.14—5).? And the way he intro- 
duces his "discussion of finding (intervals? through concords" in book 
2 hints yet again that he was aware that the question of how (or whether) 
larger intervals are measured by smaller ones was not uncontroversial: 
"Among intervallic magnitudes, those of the concords seem either to 
be entirely without range — limited, that is, to one magnitude — , or to 
have a range of no more than a hair's breadth, whereas this is so to a 
much lesser extent in the case of the discords" (55.3-7).'* 
Aristoxenus allows for the possibility that intervallic magnitudes 
may not be exactly as they seem (while simultaneously downplaying 
the perceptibility of any discrepancies involved) because there was 
another approach to harmonics, taken by Pythagoreans like Archy- 
tas of Tarentum, in which intervals were quantified very differently. 
“Those who investigate harmonics according to numbers," as Aristo- 
tle referred to them, denied not only that the tone was commensu- 
rate with the fourth, the fifth and the octave, but also that it could be 
divided into exactly equal parts. One of their starting premises was 
that all musical intervals are expressible as ratios of numbers. This can 
be illustrated with a length of cylindrical pipe blocked at one end and 
blown across the other, like one of the tubes of a panpipe. The note 
that sounds when the whole pipe is blown will be an octave below the 
note that sounds when the pipe is blocked up to the halfway point.! 
(A similar procedure with a length of stretched string and a movable 


B On the magnitude of the enharmonic diesis, see 45.34—46.8 (quoted above). 

^ On all three passages, see Winnington-Ingram (1932) 199. It is possible that the 
second (28.14—15) should not be grouped with the other two in this context, since it 
does not concern the magnitude of a concord directly (see Barker [1989] 145 n. 118). 
But the mathematical harmonicist who applied Aristoxenus' definitions of the inter- 
vals to his enharmonic genus (see figure 1) would have objected, nonetheless, that 
either the upper interval was smaller than a ditone, or that each of the lower intervals 
was smaller than a quarter-tone, since (in our terms) ((3:2«4:3)) x 8:2«4:3) 
»4:3. 

P oi KATA tovc àou0puotrc KeuovıXol, Top. 107a15—6. 

16 This is (almost) the procedure Archytas uses in his account of the causes of 
pitched sound (fr. 1 = Porph. in Harm. 56.5-57.27 Düring, at 57.203); he — or per- 
haps Porphyry, who preserves the quotation — stops short of making the connection 
between ratios of length and magnitudes of interval. For text, translation and discus- 
sion of the fragment, see Huffman (2005) 103-61. Compare the similar but more 
explicitly quantified description, in the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (19.23), of the 
procedure by which panpipes were tuned. 
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bridge will yield the same ratio, but none of the surviving accounts 
of such a demonstration can be securely dated before Aristoxenus. ^) 
Because of the quantities of distance discoverable in the vibrating 
bodies which produce the notes, students of "mathematical harmon- 
ics” (Arist. APo. 79al) saw doubleness as somehow inherent in (and 
not merely accidental to) the relationship of notes we call an octave. 
On this basis the octave interval itself can be called “duple” (2:1). 
Other intervals can be quantified similarly: the ratio of the fifth 1s 3:2, 
and that of the fourth 4:3. And just as a fourth combines with a fifth to 
make up an octave, the ratios of these intervals combine in a parallel 
arithmetical operation (4:3 x 3:2 = 2:1). For those who adopted the 
mathematical approach to harmonics, their science was, therefore, a 
kind of arithmetic accessible to the ear, just as optics was a kind of 
geometry accessible to the eye (see e.g., Arist. APo. 75b12-7). The 
terms in which they set out the genera of the tetrachord were conse- 
quently very different from Aristoxenus' (see figure 2 for a pre-Aris- 
toxenian example). 

Aristoxenus' postulate that the magnitude of the fourth is two and 
a half tones brings him into immediate conflict with the mathematical 
harmonicists on two fronts.” The first can be stated most simply in 
arithmetical terms. Although his starting premise that "the tone is that 
by which the fifth is greater than the fourth" (45.34—46.1) is one with 
which the mathematical theorists would have agreed (in their terms it 
amounted to saying that 3:2 + 4:3 = 9:8), his next clause, “the fourth 
contains two and a half tones" (46.1—2), cannot be mathematically 
true if the concords are tuned "pure" and the magnitude of the tone is 
consistent throughout the entire sentence.” For the tone that is “that 


17 The early history of ratio demonstrations with strings is discussed in Creese 
(2010) ch. 3. 

18 See, e.g., [Euc.] Sect. Can. prop. 12: “The octave interval is duple” (tO dia 
MAGHV O&otr]ué £o Ov. &ovov, 159.10 Jan). 

I? Aristoxenus states the thesis as a postulate at 24.4—10, quoted above: note the 
verb xei00w, for which Westphal proposed the emendation (Üno)xei00w (rejected 
by Macran and Da Rios). 

? In pure concords (e.g., the open fifths on a well-tuned violin) no “beats” are 
audible between the two pitches. The fifths on a well-tuned piano are slightly smaller 
than pure fifths because the incommensurabilities identified by Greek mathematical 
harmonicists have been spread out evenly across each octave. All octaves are pure, 
but the fifths are smaller, and the fourths larger, than their "just" counterparts. Equal 
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by which the fifth is greater than the fourth" is in fact larger than the 
tone that goes into the fourth two and a half times (1.e., (3:2 + 4:3) > 
24:3). Or, to put it another way, the fourth will not (quite) contain 
two and a half tones, if the tone has been defined as "that by which the 
fifth is greater than the fourth. '?! The tone and the fourth are so nearly 
commensurable that under all but the most ideal conditions percep- 
tion cannot detect the discrepancy, but to the harmonicist for whom 
the ratios are the true measure of intervallic magnitude, the fourth 
contained two tones and a leftover interval whose ratio comes out to 
256:243. This “leftover” (leimma) is, of course, slightly smaller than 
half of a tone (1.e., 256:243 < 49:8 ).2 


temperament is a modern response (one of several) to the anomalies in tuning that 
occur when an instrument whose pitches cannot be adjusted during performance is 
used to play a piece of music that contains both harmony (in the modern sense of the 
term) and modulation between several keys. The difference between pure and tem- 
pered concords is very slight, but audible to the trained ear. Since Aristoxenus offers 
no definition of concord, but simply takes it as a given that the musical ear is capable 
of identifying and tuning intervals which belong to this category, it is unlikely that the 
commensurability he postulates for the tone and the fourth was the product of temper- 
ing, which is an artificial distortion designed purposely to produce this result. On this 
issue see Winnington-Ingram (1932) 198-9. 

21 This discrepancy could be expressed more simply as follows: 

"the tone is that by which the fifth is greater than the fourth” (45.34-46.1), 
and “the fourth contains two and a half tones" (46.1—2) 


but 3:2+ 4:3 2 €8 
and 4:3 < (3:2 + 43)? 


od “the tone is that by which the fifth is greater than the fourth,” 
then the fourth does not contain two and a half tones 
or the tone that is "that by which the fifth is greater than the fourth" is larger than 
the tone that goes into the fourth two and a half times: 
(3:2 = 4:3) > 44:3. 
*2 The two positions could be juxtaposed in this way: 


the remainder of the fourth over the ditone is a semitone (57.4—15) 


but 43 + (9:8)? = 256:243 
and 256:243 < 49:8 


the remainder of the fourth over the ditone is not a semitone 


The 256:243 ratio of this interval is mentioned in the account of the harmonic con- 
struction of the world soul in Plato's Timaeus (36b). 
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The second point of conflict is the question of whether or not there 
can even be a half of a tone (or a quarter or a third, for that matter). 
Because one of the primary postulates of mathematical harmonics was 
that not just some but a// musical intervals can be expressed as ratios 
of numbers, any relationship of notes which cannot be so expressed 
was not considered properly a musical interval at all, but merely a 
noise.? Once the ratio of the fifth has been established as 3:2 and that 
of the fourth 4:3, the ratio of their difference (9:8, the tone) will turn 
out to be impossible to divide into two or more exactly equal ratios of 
numbers (where "numbers" in the Greek sense means positive integers 
greater than the unit). A proof extending this impossibility to all ratios 
of this type ((n+1):n where n > 1, commonly called “epimoric”) is 
attributed to Archytas by Boethius;” in the Sectio canonis it is applied 
specifically to the tone (props. 3, 13, 16).? 


4. Principles versus Demonstrations 


Arıstoxenus’ postulate about how the tone measures the fourth appears 
to be vulnerable to an arıthmetical checkmate: if the tone is the inter- 
val by which the fifth exceeds the fourth, as everyone agrees, then 
either Aristoxenus’ definition of the tone is inconsistent, or he has 
mistaken the /eimma for a semitone; and in any case, there is no such 
thing as a semitone, properly speaking. But the king only falls if both 
players recognize the same rules, and near the beginning of book 2 
Aristoxenus has explicitly excluded the crucial starting premises of 
mathematical harmonics from his account of the science, while estab- 
lishing his criterion of perception as fundamental (32.17—28): 


2 See, e.g., Adrastus, quoted by Theon of Smyrna 50.14-19 Hiller. 
^ De institutione musica 3.11 2 A19 Huffman (2005) 451-70. 
*° This can be summarized as follows: 
since the ratio of the tone (9:8) is epimoric (i.e., of the form (n+1):n where n > 1), 
the ratio of the semitone (-/9: 8) cannot be expressed in arithmoi, 


because there is no ratio of arithmoi C:D such that B:C::D:E when B:E is epimoric 


if all musical intervals are expressible in ratios of arithmoi, 
then the semitone is not a musical interval. 
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We attempt to offer demonstrations (apodeixeis) of these things that 
correspond to the perceptual data (phaenomena), not the way our 
predecessors did, some of whom offered irrelevant explanations, 
shunning sense-perception as though it were imprecise, and con- 
structed accounts of the causes intellectually. They asserted that it is 
certain ratios of numbers and speeds relative to one another that give 
rise to high and low pitch, giving accounts that are totally foreign 
to the purpose and completely in opposition to the sensory evidence 
(phaenomena). 


So far from admitting checkmate, Aristoxenus contends in advance 
that his opponents are not even playing chess. Harmonics must remain 
focused on the phaenomena, not on their putative arithmetical under- 
pinnings, and its investigator must advance demonstrations that are 
not in conflict with them. Aristoxenus does not attempt to deny that 
some correspondence between numerical ratios and musical intervals 
may appear to exist; he merely denies that explanations based on such 
a connection would still be relevant to the science of melody, some- 
thing that exists only in the realm of perception. His insistence on the 
need for demonstrations that conform to the phaenomena may seem at 
first glance a point of commendable Aristotelian rigor, but it will not 
help him in the case before us, since the two-and-a-half-tone magni- 
tude of the fourth has been adopted as a postulate based on perception, 
not as a proposition to be proven: it is one of those archai “which are 
all plain to those skilled in music” (32.32-4). Its status as such, and 
the methodological consequences of this status, are clear from the way 
Aristoxenus introduces it in book 2. After an extended introduction, 
which includes a list of the seven parts of the science of harmonics 
and a summary of two of the more egregious errors of his predeces- 
sors (30.9—43.24. one of these will concern us shortly), he prepares the 
ground for a list of harmonic principles with a statement of his method 
(43.25-44.20): 


That, then, is the preliminary account one should give about the 
science called “harmonics.” But as we are about to undertake the 
investigation of its elements (stoicheia), we must first consider the 
following. We cannot complete the project properly unless three pre- 
conditions are satisfied which I am about to mention: first, that the 
perceptual data (phaenomena) have been adequately apprehended; 
next, that those among them which are prior have been correctly 
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distinguished from those which are contingent; and third, that both 
what follows from this and what is commonly agreed on have been 
duly considered together. Since for every scientific discipline which 
is put together from a multiplicity of propositions it is appropriate to 
assume first principles (archai) from among those things which can 
form the basis for demonstrations of what is dependent on first prin- 
ciples, we ought to assume such principles, paying attention to the 
following two conditions: firstly, that each of the propositions which 
have the nature of a principle is both true and evident, and secondly 
that they are of such a sort as to be comprehended by sense-percep- 
tion as being among the first of the parts of harmonic science; for 
what requires a demonstration (apodeixis) of any kind does not have 
the nature of a first principle. In general, care should be taken at the 
outset so that we neither end up outside the boundaries of our disci- 
pline by adopting a preliminary conception of sound as amovement 
of the air, nor on the other hand by stopping short leave uninvesti- 
gated many of the things that do pertain to our science. 


Arıstoxenus proceeds immediately to the principles on which his later 
demonstrations will be based: “let it be proposed" (£xX£(o00, 44.24) 
that every melody will be either diatonic or chromatic or enharmonic, 
or a mixture of them; intervals are either concordant or discordant 
(44.28—30); “let there be" (Eotw St, 45.6) eight magnitudes of con- 
cords; the smallest and second-smallest concords are the fourth and 
fifth, and they combine to make an octave, the third-smallest concord; 
all magnitudes between these three concords are discordant (45.7— 
16); the combination of any concord with the octave is itself concor- 
dant (45.203); "the tone is that by which the fifth is greater than the 
fourth"; “the fourth contains two and a half tones"; the melodic parts 
of the tone are its half, third and quarter; the quarter-tone is the small- 
est melodic interval (45.34—46.8, quoted in full above), though “we 
assume" (oxoAaupóvoguev, 46.18) that in an absolute sense there is 
no smallest interval.”° 

The status of the two-and-a-half-tone magnitude of the fourth as a 
first principle and, therefore, as indemonstrable is thus indicated both 


?é Compare the list of principles which concludes the extant part of what we know 
as book 1 (29.234), and the linguistic signposts of their status as such: umoxe(oOw 
uév ... (29.2), oxoxs(o00 SE xai ... (29.6, 14, 23, 29), ... d€ t noxe(o00 (29.26), 
Éovo (29.31). 
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in book 1, where it ıs explicitly derived from the evidence of per- 
ception (24.4-10), and in book 2, where it comes near the end of a 
list of principles which follow a detailed methodological statement 
emphasizing not only the need to distinguish what is prior from what 
is derivative, but also the role of perception in validating the principles 
of harmonics as both true and fundamental to the science. There is no 
room here for an arithmetical proof that 4:3 < (3:2 + 4:3)?°, but neither 
is there room for a demonstration that "the fourth contains two and 
a half tones": the first statement has been ruled out as belonging to 
a class of arguments extraneous to harmonics;?’ the second has been 
adopted as an arche accepted by perception as fundamental, and “what 
requires a demonstration of any kind is not archoeides,” 1.e., is not 
properly classified as a fundamental principle.?5 

But the three passages I quoted above (24.4-10, 28.14—5, 55.3-7), 
in which Aristoxenus seems to allow that the strict commensurability 
of intervallic magnitudes he treats as axiomatic may not be accept- 
able as such to all harmonicists, show at best some less than total 
commitment to the truth and logical priority of the postulate, and at 
worst some degree of equivocation on the matter. What Winnington- 
Ingram called “the guilty conscience" is expressed differently in each 
context: ? in the first case by postponing the question (thereby suggest- 
ing that the commensurability postulate is only provisional, and may 
turn out to be demonstrable after all, and consequently not actually 
a first principle), in the second by minimalizing the discrepancy in 
terms of both magnitude and function (the difference, if there is one, 
is both microscopic and melodically insignificant), and in the third by 
allowing that the concords may have some range (fopos) rather than 
one fixed and unvarying magnitude, but if so a range no greater than 
a hair's breadth (navreA@s Arapıalöv tiva, 55.6). Winnington- 
Ingram might have been right to interpret these allowances as signs of 
guilt, but one could as easily take them as gestures of argumentative 


” By contrast, Aristotle's own articulation of apodeixis in the sciences explicitly 
allowed a demonstration in arithmetic to be applied to harmonics (APo. 76a9—10, 
23—5), because he conceived of harmonics not as an independent scientific domain 
but as subordinate to arithmetic (75b12-7). 

28 44.14-5, quoted in full above; cf. Arist. APo. 71b26—9. 

? Winnington-Ingram (1932) 199. 

3 With axapıatöv tiva cf. the adjective &xaof|c, which when used to describe 
hair means "too short to be cut" (LSJ s.v.). 
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generosity: the mathematical harmonicists may well have hit upon 
a mathematically relevant but musically irrelevant truth about the 
magnitudes of musical intervals. Grant them their argument, and it 
changes nothing about the nature of attunement because the differ- 
ence is either imperceptible or virtually imperceptible to the musically 
trained ear. The limits of scientific relevance in harmonics must be set 
by perception, since whatever lies outside its capabilities will remain 
indemonstrable.*! 

If this is true, then it seems odd that Aristoxenus should appear to 
concede, when the mathematical theorists had not argued it, that the 
magnitudes of the concords might vary within some minute range. His 
thesis that the discords possess a much greater variation in magnitude 
would certainly suffice, from his perspective, to cover the discrep- 
ancy between his quantification of the magnitude of the fourth and 
that of the mathematical harmonicists, since the difference could be 
accounted for within the topos of either the semitone or the tone. If 
there is a range of magnitudes which the ear will apprehend as func- 
tionally equivalent to the tone, given the right melodic context,? then 
one can say both that the tone is the difference between the fifth and 
the fourth, and that the fourth contains two and a half tones: the fact 
that the first of these tones is slightly larger than the second (or, alter- 
natively, that this particular semitone is smaller than some others) 


?! [ take Aristoxenus’ remark, in the introductory passage of book 2 quoted above, 
that accuracy of perception is essential to the mousikos because if his perception is 
poor he will not be able to "explain well those things which he does not perceive at 
all" (33.22-8), to be merely rhetorical hyperbole, since nowhere in his extant writ- 
ings on harmonics does Aristoxenus appear to make a serious attempt to offer a good 
explanation (eù Aéyew) of imperceptibles. The possible topos within which a concord 
still sounds like a concord might count as something which the mousikos “does not 
perceive at all," but Aristoxenus nowhere attempts to give an account of it, and it is 
not at all certain that he thought the concords actually possess such a range. It is clear 
that according to the methodology he sets out in book 2 its mere existence, let alone 
its magnitude, will be impossible to demonstrate. (Barker [1989] 151 n. 14, noting the 
difficulty of this phrase, suggests that the things the mousikos “does not perceive at 
all" might be the dynameis, as opposed to the megethe: the functions of the notes and 
intervals within their melodies, as opposed to their magnitudes, since it is earlier in 
the same paragraph that Aristoxenus makes the distinction between intervallic magni- 
tudes, which we assess with our ears, and intervallic functions, which we assess with 
our reason.) 

3? See Barker (1989) 168 n. 110. 
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should now cause no concern. The dynamis of a single discord can 
be identified in more than one megethos. To imply, on the other hand, 
that the perception of concords might also follow this pattern to some 
infinitesimally small degree suggests a curious set of possible appli- 
cations to the disagreement on the commensurability issue: that the 
fourth which is subdivided into two and a half tones is slightly (though 
perhaps not noticeably) larger than the fourth which is not so divided, 
for example, or that the octave one constructs by singing six tones in 
succession is slightly larger than the octave one arrives at by a single 
leap.” But if we apply Aristoxenus’ concession about the magnitudes 
of the concords not to what he has said up to this point about the com- 
mensurability of the tone and the fourth, but to what he says in the 
discussion that follows, the notion of a possible but minute range of 
variation comes to look like a small but significant part of his argu- 
mentative strategy. 


5. The Method of Concordance 


The concession comes at the beginning of the passage in which he 
explains a method by which the student of harmonics can work around 
one of the areas where perception is at its weakest: the accurate con- 
struction of discords. The method relies on the construction of suc- 
cessive concords, something perception does much more confidently 
and reliably (55.7-12). Arıstoxenus sets out the procedure using the 
following sample problem (55.13—23; see figure 3): say we are to 
construct a ditone below a given starting pitch J.?^ First take a fourth 
upwards to K, then a fifth downwards to L, then a fourth upwards to M, 
then a fifth downwards to N; the interval JN will be the ditone which 
it was required to construct. The same procedure can be followed in 
the opposite direction, he adds, if the problem is to construct a ditone 
upwards; it can also be used to find the remainder of the fourth once a 
ditone has been removed from it (55.23—56.12).? 


3 On the incommensurability of the tone and the octave see Sect. Can. prop. 14. 

*4 The letters and the diagram to which they refer are my additions. 

5'The “remainder” (tO Aovrtóv) is a semitone, according to Aristoxenus’ postulate, 
but he is careful not to use that term here. Aristoxenus presents the method of 
concordance as a theoretical construction, but it is, in fact, his adaptation of a practical 
method used to tune stringed instruments (Barker [1989] 50-1, 168 n. 111). 
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The discords will be constructed within a range of variation 
scarcely greater, at least theoretically, than those of the concords 
employed in the process.” Thus if the concords are in fact "limited 
to one magnitude," then the discords generated by this "method of 
concordance" (/epsis dia symphonias) will also be determined, at least 
theoretically, to a single magnitude. That the method enables the stu- 
dent of harmonics at best to pinpoint a single magnitude for a given 
discord or at worst to find magnitudes that fall within a minuscule 
range of variation is the point of the procedure. Perception will iden- 
tify a range of magnitudes as functionally equivalent to the ditone (for 
example), including some which are significantly larger or smaller 
than two tones; the fifth, by contrast, will be identified as such within 
either no range at all or one which is so slender as to be negligible. 
By using the invariability or virtual invariability of fifths and fourths 
to construct discords to a similar degree of invariability, Aristoxenus 
can call the method of concordance "the most exact method for deter- 
mining a discordant interval" (55.11—12). But his admission of some 
possible range of variation in the magnitudes of the concords is no 
advantage here: it only diminishes the claim to precision he makes 
for the procedure. Consequently it seems that he did not introduce the 
concession for the sake of this procedure, but for another reason. 


6. Precision and the Judgment of Perception 


That other reason becomes apparent from the direction Aristoxenus 
takes next. The construction of ditones and remainders is not the end 
of his discussion of the method of concordance; rather, it appears to 
have been only a preliminary stage. Aristoxenus now puts this method 
to work in addressing the question of whether the fourth really does 
contain two and a half tones, as previously postulated, and this is the 
passage which concludes what in our texts is now book 2 of the Ele- 
menta harmonica (56.13—58.5). It begins as follows (56.13—57.3): 


°° If the concords do possess some range of variation, then the magnitude of the 
discord constructed in the course of the procedure can fall anywhere within a range 
as great as the greatest possible sum of minute differences that accumulate from one 
concord to the next as they are tuned in succession. How great a range this is depends 
entirely on how great a "hair's breadth" one allows the concords. 
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Whether it was correctly assumed at the outset that the fourth com- 
prises two and a half tones can be subjected to scrutiny with the 
greatest precision in the following way. Let a fourth be taken [the 
interval PJ in figure 4],°’ and from each of its bounding notes let a 
ditone be marked off by means of concords [JN and PT]. It is clear 
that the intervals left over [TJ and NP] must be equal, since equals 
have been subtracted from equals. After this let a fourth be taken 
upwards [NY] from the lower limit [N] of the upper ditone [JN], and 
let another fourth be taken downwards [TX] from the upper limit 
[T] of the lower ditone [PT]. It is clear that lying next to each of the 
notes that bound the systema that has been produced [T and N] there 
will be two successive left-over intervals [TJ and JY; NP and PX] 
which must be equal for the reasons given above. And when these 
intervals have been constructed in this way, we must refer back to 
perception the outermost of the notes that have been determined [X 
and Y ]. If they appear to be discordant, then it will be clear that the 
fourth is not made up of two and a half tones; but if they make the 
concord of a fifth, then it will be clear that the fourth is made up of 
two and a half tones. 


Because he considers the musical ear most reliable in its judgment 
of concords, the procedure Aristoxenus suggests involves tuning 
twelve notes, each of which makes a concord with another note in the 
sequence. In this way he reduces the question to a simple aural judg- 
ment of one final interval (XY): if itis a perfectly tuned fifth, the postu- 
late was correct; if not, the postulate was incorrect. Perception has the 
final judgment, under conditions that make the most of its capabilities. 

Aristoxenus' concession that the concords might possess some 
minimal range of variation in their magnitudes seems difficult to 
explain in light of his emphasis on the precision of the results of this 
procedure: it is a method by which one may investigate the truth of 
a key postulate “most accurately" (akribestata). We are reminded of 
his insistence on the importance of accurate perception for the stu- 
dent of harmonics (33.2-28, quoted above). We might object that if it 
were possible to construct each successive concord within some small 
range acceptable to perception as accurate, the resulting fifth could 
then be out of tune by some multiple of these small variations, and 
the final "judgment of perception" might be that interval XY was not 


37 The letters and diagram are again my additions. 
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in fact a fifth, but something slightly larger or smaller. That this is not 
what Aristoxenus expects his reader to discover is clear from the way 
he continues (57.4—15): 


For the lowest of the notes generated [X] was tuned to the concord 
of a fourth with the note [T] which formed the upper boundary of 
the lower ditone [PT], and it turned out that the highest of the notes 
generated [Y] was concordant with the lowest [X] at the fifth; con- 
sequently, since the remainder [TY] is a tone and is also divided into 
equal parts [TJ and JY], each of which is both a semitone and the 
remainder of the fourth [NY and PJ] over the ditone [JN and PT], it 
clearly follows that the fourth is made up of five semitones. 


He concludes the passage by using a process of elimination to show 
that the concord that he has predicted his reader will have per- 
ceived between notes X and Y cannot be any other than the fifth 
(57.15—58.5). 

Since the validation of the thesis that the fourth is equal to two 
and a half tones depends so completely on the ear's acceptance of 
interval XY as the concord of the fifth, it seems unhelpfully cavalier 
of Aristoxenus to have introduced even the shadow of a doubt about 
whether or not what perception identifies as a concord is limited to 
a single magnitude. It is only when we view the procedure from the 
point of view of the mathematical harmonicist that his concession 
begins to make argumentative sense. For the entire procedure can be 
done in numbers (see figure 5), and when we do it this way, the final 
interval XY comes out not as a fifth (3:2), but as something slightly 
smaller (262, 144: 177,147). The results of the entire calculation are by 
no means wholly in disagreement with the results Aristoxenus claims 
for his procedure (compare figure 5 with figure 4): the ditones (JN and 
PT, both (9:8)? = 81:64) are arithmetically equal to twice the inter- 
val between a fifth and a fourth; the ratios of the remainders TJ, JY, 
NP and PX are equal; note J divides interval TY into two ratios of 
equal magnitude. But because of the discrepancy between the arith- 
metical conclusion that XY « 3:2 and Aristoxenus' statement that "it 
turned out (ovuß£ßnxe) that the highest of the notes generated [Y] 
was concordant with the lowest [X] at the fifth" (57.7—9), other key 
elements of his argument which follow from this statement are in dis- 
agreement with corresponding elements of the arithmetical version of 
the procedure. He quantifies TY as a tone; by arithmetic it is smaller 
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(65,536:59,049). He says that intervals TJ and JY are semitones; by 
arithmetic they are the smaller leimmata (256:243). He concludes 
that the fourth is made up of five semitones; by arithmetic these five 
"semitones" will be a combination of three leimmata and two apoto- 
mai (2187:2048).°° 

The shadow of a doubt about whether each concord is "limited to 
one magnitude" now appears argumentatively useful. A rival harmoni- 
cist could present the mathematical content of figure 5 as a demonstra- 
tion that the fourth 1s smaller than two and a half tones, and Aristoxenus 
could respond not only by repeating his claims that perception will 
identify interval XY as the concord of a fifth, that harmonic demon- 
strations must conform to the phaenomena, and that arguments based 
on ratios are extraneous to the science (32.17—28, quoted above), but 
also by adding that if there is some imperceptible difference between 
the magnitude of interval XY and those of the fifths used in the pro- 
cess of generating it, then he must have been right to suspect that 
the concords have a hair's-breadth range; XY and MN must both fall 
within this range, since perception (he would claim) identifies both of 
their magnitudes as "fifth." This concession would then allow him to 
retain his conclusion that the fourth is equal to five semitones. 

If this was the purpose for which Aristoxenus introduced his con- 
cession about the magnitudes of the concords, then it appears to serve 
him well insofar as it allows him to continue to assert the primacy of 
perception as the ultimate criterion in matters of attunement. But it 
does not save him from another objection. The magnitude by which 
a pure fifth 1s (arithmetically) greater than interval XY is more than a 
mere hair’s breadth.” It is very nearly half the magnitude of Aristox- 
enus' smallest melodic interval, the enharmonic diesis or quarter-tone; 
it is greater than the difference between this interval and the next larg- 
est (the chromatic diesis or third-tone); and most significantly of all, it 
is exactly twice as large as the difference between two and a half tones 
and a perfect fourth. In other words, the final interval of the procedure 
by which Aristoxenus attempts to validate his thesis that the fourth 
contains two and a half tones is twice as far away from a true fifth as 


38 Take the five intervals that combine to make up the fourth NY, e.g: NR = 
2187:2048, RL = 256:243, LT = 2187:2048, TJ = 256:243, JY = 256:243; and 
(2187:2048)? x (256:243)? = 4:3. 

?? The ratio of this excess (3:2 + 262,144: 177,147), which mathematical harmoni- 
cists called the komma, is 531,441:524,288. 
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two and a half tones are from a true fourth. On this measurement at 
least, his procedure has only exacerbated the problem, in that it has 
magnified the discrepancy between the intervals arrived at by ratio- 
calculation and those arrived at by ear. 


7. Methodological Ambiguity 


What is curious, then, 1s Aristoxenus' evident confidence that the 
musical ear will identify interval XY as the concord of the fifth. For 
if note Y actually is flat by something greater than the difference by 
which a Greek musician could tell a third-tone from a quarter-tone, 
then it ought to sound so, especially since if the concords have any 
range of variation at all, according to Aristoxenus, it is less than those 
of discords, like the third-tone and quarter-tone. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that Aristoxenus knew that XY was not a fifth but still maintained 
that it was in the face of aural evidence to the contrary. He clearly 
believed that his procedure put the commensurability question to rest 
once and for all. But it is not easy to tell whether or not he ought to 
have been able to perceive the discrepancy. The difference between 
XY and a true fifth is small enough that its perceptibility will depend 
very much on practical aspects of the performance of the procedure, 
an issue on which Aristoxenus is oddly silent. “Let a fourth be taken," 
he says, "and from each of its bounding notes let a ditone be marked 
off by means of concords" (56.16-8), as though it did not matter how 
one sounded the notes and intervals. But it matters very much: to do 
the job accurately (and Aristoxenus makes repeated claims for the 
accuracy of the results), we will need one or more instruments which 
will allow us not only to tune each pitch with ease and precision, but 
also to listen to the entire array of pitches as many times as is nec- 
essary to ensure that the required intervals have been constructed as 
perfectly as we can manage. This is not a procedure the student of 
harmonics can perform to the required standard of accuracy by hum- 
ming to himself in the quiet of his study, as a single attempt will make 
abundantly clear.” 


4 The first of Aristoxenus’ preconditions for the successful study of harmonics 
(43.32-3; the passage is quoted in full above) is connected to this issue. If the proce- 
dure is carried out without an instrument, there will be no way of ensuring “that the 
phaenomena have been adequately apprehended.” 
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Nor can it be interpreted as a thought experiment, since it requires 
the active participation of our ears: “When these intervals have been 
constructed in this way, we must refer back to perception the outermost 
of the notes that have been determined" (56.30-3). Unlike a thought 
experiment, in which imagination alone suffices for us to fabricate, 
on the basis of experience, the likely result of the procedure, this one 
requires an assessment of audible pitches and not only invites the read- 
er's verdict on the matter, but stakes its credibility on that verdict. The 
commensurability question is condensed into a single aural judgment of 
two notes: "If they appear to be discordant (davnoovraı Siaowvot), 
then it will be clear that the fourth is not made up of two and a half 
tones; but if they make the concord of a fifth (ovubwvnoovoı Sie 
mévte), then it will be clear that the fourth is made up of two and a half 
tones” (56.33—57.3). This is a task that lies outside the capabilities of 
the mind's ear. A thought experiment does not need to be performable 
in reality in order to serve its argumentative purpose: if we were on the 
moon, says Aristotle,*! and observed an eclipse of the sun by the earth, 
we would know the fact of the eclipse but not the cause. One does not 
need to go to the moon to accept Aristotle's argument, but one does 
need to hear interval XY to be convinced of Aristoxenus’ conclusion 
that the fourth is made up of two and a half tones. 

The question of whether Aristoxenus ought to have been able to 
perceive that XY is smaller than a true fifth is, therefore, connected 
to three other questions: (1) what instrument he might have recom- 
mended to his reader for the performance of the procedure; (2) why 
he did not recommend one; and (3) what purpose, methodologically 
speaking, he thought the procedure was serving in his wider argu- 
ment about the nature of attunement. For not only are his instructions 
impossible to follow adequately without an instrument, but the partic- 
ular instrument one chooses to employ will have a significant effect on 
the precision with which interval XY can be constructed, and hence on 
one's assessment of that interval and acceptance of the conclusion of 
the argument. Arıstoxenus’ lack of instruction on this issue leaves his 
reader free to make practical choices that could lead him to a different 
conclusion than the one Aristoxenus treats as certain. The reader who 
followed the passage on an aulos, for example, might very well find 


^ APo. 87b39-88al; the context is the argument that we do not gain scientific 
knowledge by means of perception (OLE du’ aioO0fjoeoc Eotıv EntotacOat, 87b28). 
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that the sort of pitch distortions which arise through differences in the 
pressure of lips and breath could produce several different versions of 
interval XY, not all of which were a well-tuned fifth. The instability of 
the instrument's pitch-production and the fact that one cannot go back 
at the end and check the first intervals in the series without re-creating 
them from scratch could lead to potential uncertainty about the inevi- 
tability of the conclusion. 

This possibility exposes the fact that the procedure is not a demon- 
stration, properly speaking. If it were, it would attempt to present the 
five-semitone fourth as a necessary conclusion entailed by an unchal- 
lengeable series of logical steps that began at first principles. Instead, 
the key step is left up to the reader's perception, and the answer is then 
taken for granted: “if they [X and Y ] make the concord of a fifth” is 
followed almost immediately by “it turned out (ovuß£ßnxe) that the 
highest of the notes generated [Y ] was concordant with the lowest [X ] 
at the fifth." Reason does not reveal that it turned out this way, and 
Aristoxenus does not attempt to prove that perception must necessar- 
ily confirm this result. Rather, he bases the rest of his argument on the 
unsupported statement that this is how it turned out when perception 
was allowed to judge the question. The closest thing to a demonstra- 
tion in the passage is the final argument that XY, having been declared 
a concord, cannot be any concord but the fifth (57.15—58.5). 

Nevertheless, the passage has often been read as a demonstra- 
tion.” It is true that it contains elements of the language of mathe- 
matical apodeixis, most notably the perfect passive imperative verb 
forms employed in the construction itself (e.g., £A fy pOco yao TO did 
teoodowv, “for let a fourth have been taken"; àoooío0Qo Sitovov, 
"let a ditone have been marked off") and second-order statements such 
as “it is clear that" (Of]Aov On Ott and $avgoóv On ó1).? But the 
necessary involvement of perception in the midst of the procedure, 


? Macran (1902) 286 (whose summary of the passage with modern musical notation 
[286—7] reads like the demonstration he takes it to be); Da Rios (1954) 79—80 (who, in 
her summary of the passage [80 n. 1], goes so far as to add a concluding QED which is 
not in Aristoxenus’ text: “come volevasi dimostrare”); Litchfield (1988) 61—4; Mathie- 
sen (1999) 329. Gibson (2005) is more cautious, calling it both “an extensive ‘proof’ 
that the fourth is two and a half tones" (66) and “an empirical procedure for assessing" 
the thesis (68). 

® On the formulaic language of Greek mathematical demonstration, see esp. Netz 
(1999) 133-44. 
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not to confirm a result that was dictated by reason but to provide sen- 
sory evidence to reason so that the argument can be continued, effec- 
tively removes the procedure from the realm of demonstration.“ On 
the other hand, it may not deserve to be called an experiment, even 
though it contains one essential element that is clearly empirical.^ 

It is difficult to tell how Aristoxenus thought the procedure fit into 
his method and what purpose he thought it served in his wider argu- 
ment about the nature of attunement. His adoption of the two-and-a- 
half-tone fourth as a principle on the basis of perception puts it in a 
class of things that will not be demonstrated, like the assumption that 
all intervals are either concordant or discordant (44.28—30). But since 
none of his other principles apparently warranted extra attention, it 
seems clear that this was a special case. It was special not just because 
according to a rival approach to harmonics it was false, but because 
Aristoxenus' adoption of it as a principle placed it at a methodologi- 
cal disadvantage when its truth was challenged. For mathematical 
harmonicists could (and did ^9?) present their counter-argument as a 
demonstration. For them the incommensurability of the tone and the 
fourth was not a first principle but a demonstrable fact.” Aristoxenus 
could not both retain his postulate as a principle and prove its truth by 
demonstration, since to demonstrate it would be to admit that it did 
not qualify as a principle. Instead, he claimed that unlike his predeces- 
sors, he would attempt to provide demonstrations that conform to the 
phaenomena: 1n other words, he attempted to invalidate the arithmeti- 
cal demonstration on the grounds that its conclusion is not supported 
by the evidence of perception. He then provided a methodologically 
ambiguous procedure in which the commensurability postulate could 
be reassessed by perception in a new intervallic context. 


^ See also Barker (1989) 170 n. 114. 

5 Pace Mathiesen, who calls it “neither mathematical nor empirical" (1999) 329. 
Winnington-Ingram did not think much of it: “an experiment, if it can be dignified by 
such a name" (1932) 199. 

% Sect. Can. prop. 15. The Sectio is probably to be dated after Aristoxenus, but Gib- 
son (2005) 212 n. 16 has suggested that the procedure which now stands at the end of 
Harm. bk. 2 might have been written as a response to the Sectio. If it was, it certainly 
was not a very good one. 

?' Such a demonstration will rest on five basic principles: that (1) intervals are in 
ratios of numbers; (2) the ratio of the octave is 2:1; (3) the ratio of the fifth is 3:2; (4) 
a fifth and a fourth combine to make an octave; and (5) the tone is the excess of a fifth 
over a fourth. 
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The methodological ambiguity of the procedure deserves some 
emphasis. Aristoxenus introduces the passage with a verb that seems 
calculated to present what follows as neither overtly apodeictic nor 
overtly experimental in character: “one may investigate (€EETAOELEV 
OV Tic) whether it was correctly postulated" that the fourth is two and 
a half tones (56.13—7). He does not say amodetEeev Av, for example, 
or neiedcaıt Av: but £&eváGew means both “to examine closely” 
and also “to prove by scrutiny or test,” as gold is proven.^ His choice 
of verb, therefore, allows him to present the procedure as part of a 
persuasive argument, but it also helps him to avoid making method- 
ological implications about its precise role within the wider context of 
that argument. 


8. No Instruments Please, We’re Harmonicists 


Even if he is (intentionally) vague about his methodology in the pas- 
sage, Aristoxenus' intention to persuade his reader of the truth of 
his commensurability postulate is abundantly clear. The reader who 
attempts to follow the passage closely will then discover that the 
method requires the use of an instrument, and that the result depends 
on the qualities of the instrument as much as it does on his own musi- 
cal perception. We have seen that Aristoxenus does not mention this: 
although his account is detailed, it avoids instrumental terminology 
altogether. But some instrument will necessarily be part of the appa- 
ratus of persuasion even though Aristoxenus is silent on the point. 
The aulos, as I have suggested above, would not be an ideal instru- 
ment to use. Panpipes would give better pitch stability, but more than 
one would be needed and the possibility of distortion from overblow- 
ing would still be a factor, not to mention the fact that tuning each 
pipe is considerably more laborious than placing one's fingers over 
the appropriate aulos-holes.? Because of their relative ease of tuning 
and stability of pitch, stringed instruments will be the most appropri- 
ate instrumental accessory to the method. There are a handful of pos- 
sibilities:” a harp would perhaps be ideal, since with its many strings 


^8 [ SJ s.v. 

® Depictions of the syrinx (panpipes) in Greek art of the classical period usually 
show seven constituent pipes (Bundrick [2005] 42). Tuning was done by means of 
wax plugs, which shortened each pipe to the correct speaking length (see n. 16 above). 

°° I am concerned here only with possibilities available to Aristoxenus’ ancient 
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it could accommodate all twelve pitches;”' otherwise a pair of lyres, 
kitharas or barbitoi would do.” 

Even the best musical ear, aided by stringed instruments of the 
best possible quality, wıll introduce a certain amount of cumulative 
tuning error into the procedure; the final interval XY is the result, after 
all, of eleven successive tunings, whether one starts with J or P. But on 
repeated attempts under the best conditions, the average construction 
of XY will sound like a badly tuned fifth. It sounds badly tuned, of 
course, because it is: the mathematical harmonicists were right about 
its magnitude even though they were apparently unable to prove it in 
terms Aristoxenus would have accepted.” 

It seems far more likely that Aristoxenus did not try out the pro- 
cedure for himself (or did not try it out under optimal conditions) than 
that he was deliberately attempting to fudge the result. For not only 
would that explain the absence of practical detail from his presentation 
of it in a way that did not cast doubt on his scientific honesty, it would 
also fit well with the things he does say about the place of instruments 
in harmonics. I mentioned earlier that at the end of the introduction to 
book 2 Aristoxenus takes time to summarize and comment on two of 
the worst of his predecessors' errors (39.4—43.24). The first of these is 


reader. Note that a modern piano, properly tuned, will mislead the ear, since by equal 
temperament all its fifths are slightly smaller, and all its fourths slightly larger, than 
their pure counterparts (see n. 20 above). 

>! Harps are mentioned in Greek literature from the late sixth century BCE: Pi. ap. 
Ath. 635d-e; Hdt. 1.17.1; Alc. 36.5; Sapph. 22.11 and 156. 

? Most fourth-century depictions of these lyre-type instruments show fewer than 
twelve strings (seven and eight are most common: for examples, see Paquette 1984 
and Maas and Snyder 1989), but twelve-stringed lyres are not unheard of: see, e.g., 
Pherecrates fr. 155.25 (the kitharode Timotheus and his twelve strings) and Berlin 
Antiqu. 8519 (a bronze mirror, c. 350 BCE, on which is depicted a twelve-stringed 
lyre: West [1992] 63). 

3 The monochord is often mentioned as an instrument on which Aristoxenus’ 
procedure can be performed arithmetically without sacrificing the confirmation of 
perception (see, e.g., Litchfield [1988] 64, Mathiesen [1999] 329). There is no good 
evidence that can be used to date the monochord as early as Aristoxenus, but it is not 
impossible that the first demonstrations were being carried out with it during his life- 
time (Creese [2010] ch. 2). If Aristoxenus had encountered the instrument, it is hard 
to imagine that he would have failed to recognize its usefulness as a means of refuting 
the conclusion he draws from his procedure. For a critique of Aristoxenus' argument 
by a harmonicist for whom the monochord was an essential instrumental resource, see 
Ptol. Harm. 1.10 (the monochord is introduced in 1.8). 
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that the goal of harmonics is notating melodies, the second that it is the 
study of auloi. By the time he has dealt with the first, he has managed 
to work himself up into a state of high indignation, and the proponents 
of aulos-based harmonics are in for scathing treatment (41.24—43.9): 


No less absurd than this is the notion concerning auloi. The greatest 
and most absurd of mistakes is to derive the nature of attunement 
from an instrument. For it is not on account of any of the properties 
that belong to instruments that what is well tuned is the way it is, or 
possesses the order that it does. It is not because the aulos has finger- 
holes and bores and other things of this kind, nor is it because it 
involves the use of the hands and of other parts through which rais- 
ing and lowering of pitch naturally come about, that the fourth or the 
fifth or the octave sound concordant, or each of the other intervals 
receives its appropriate magnitude. For even with all these things, 
auletes nevertheless fail completely to obtain the order of attun- 
ement most of the time, and the (intervals? they do get right are few 
even when they do all these things, even when they separate (the 
pipes? and bring them back together again, and sharpen and flatten 
(notes) with their breath, and apply other similar techniques. Hence 
clearly it is equally wrong to say that what is well tuned resides in 
auloi as it is to say that what 1s badly tuned resides in them. But if 
in fact it were any use to derive attunement from an instrument, this 
should not be the case. For then, a melody would only need to be 
referred to the auloi and instantly it would be unfailingly correct and 
free of error. In fact, however, neither auloi nor any other instrument 
will ever establish the nature of attunement, for each of the instru- 
ments partakes to the best of its ability in a wonderful overarch- 
ing order, namely that of the nature of attunement, with perception 
acting as overseer of what is referred to it — both these matters 
and everything else to do with music. If anyone thinks, because he 
sees that the finger-holes are the same every day, and the strings are 
stretched to the same tension, that because of this he will find attun- 
ement remaining constantly in them and retaining the same order, 
he is completely foolish. For just as attunement is not in the strings 
unless someone introduces it manually by tuning, neither is it in the 
finger-holes unless someone introduces it manually by tuning. For 
it is obvious and clearly does not need pointing out that none of the 
instruments tunes itself, but that perception is the authority over this. 


This is not the first time in book 2 that Aristoxenus has mentioned 
predecessors of his who were concerned with instruments. One group 
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gets some grudging recognition for having recognized the existence 
of all three genera, even though they apparently dıd not analyze 
them carefully; Arıstoxenus lists what they missed (and it is quite a 
bit: 35.8-20). Another group appears to have based at least some of 
their groupings or definitions of harmonic structures on the properties 
of some auloi, and Aristoxenus criticizes them for their unreasoned 
approach (37.24—38.2).*^ This second group may also be the target of 
the lengthy passage I have just quoted, in which Aristoxenus articu- 
lates more clearly and in greater detail why deriving the nature of 
attunement from instruments amounts to putting the cart before the 
horse. His argument in this passage, although directed (it seems) at 
people who tried to explain aspects of attunement on the basis of the 
physical construction of auloi, goes well beyond its starting point in 
defining with some care the relationship of instruments generally to 
the nature of attunement as a whole. The nature of attunement, he 
says, will not be established by any instrument. It works the other way 
round: instruments participate in the nature of attunement according 
to their natural properties and the abilities of those who use them. And 
this is where we come up against a serious problem. In the passage 
just quoted, Aristoxenus claims that "the greatest and most absurd of 
mistakes is to derive the nature of attunement from an instrument," 
and that "neither auloi nor any other instrument will ever establish the 
nature of attunement," but by the end of book 2 he has attempted to 
validate the truth of a key postulate about the nature of attunement by 
means of a procedure that not only requires an instrument, but which 
was derived from the practice by which musical performers tuned 
their stringed instruments.” 

It would have been bad enough if, having first denied instruments 
a role in determining the nature of attunement, he had then explicitly 
entrusted an argument about the nature of attunement to an instru- 
ment. What is worse is that if a reader who had followed the procedure 
at the end of book 2 diligently and repeatedly on a stringed instru- 
ment reported to Aristoxenus that under the best possible conditions 
the supposed fifth XY sounded consistently out of tune, Aristoxenus 
could reply that his reader should not have tried to make the nature of 


> The structures in question are £onoi, roughly analogous to “keys.” 
> See n. 35 above. 
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harmonic attunement depend on an instrument. By focusing his atten- 
tion solely on the intervals of the procedure, Aristoxenus attempts to 
keep attunement separate from the instruments that can be made to 
possess it (however briefly or imperfectly). Then if interval XY does 
not sound concordant, there is the possibility that this is the result of 
error introduced by the investigator, since "attunement is not in the 
strings unless someone introduces it manually by tuning," and "none 
of the instruments tunes itself." This, then, would also be Aristoxe- 
nus' defense against the charge of methodological inconsistency: if 
"perception is the authority," then the aural judgment of interval XY, 
on which the reader is to stake his belief in an essential element of 
the nature of attunement, depends not on an instrument but on the 
attunement which he brings to it “with perception acting as overseer.” 
The instrument is merely the place-holder as perception goes about its 
constructive tasks. It is imperfect; it only participates "to the best of 
its ability" in the nature of attunement, and both its imperfections and 
those of the person who uses it contribute to the level of inaccuracy it 
transmits to perception. 


9. Conclusion 


The questions this apparent discrepancy raises are not about how 
interested Aristoxenus was in instruments (he is reported, for instance, 
to have written a book about drilling auloi) , but rather about how he 
thought instruments could be used in harmonic argument.” If all of his 
tetrachordal divisions were built on a postulate that he believed could 
be most reliably confirmed for perception by means of an instrumen- 
tal procedure, then we ought to conclude by considering the ways in 
which instruments, as tools of persuasion, are related to perception 
and harmonic argument in Aristoxenus' conception of his science. 

To do this, let us return to the passage in which Aristoxenus com- 
pares the use of perception in harmonics and geometry (33.2-28, 


*% Fr. 94-102 Wehrli (IIgoi óoyóvov, Iegi atrAdv, Ieo atvAntav, Iegi o0 v 
tofjog£o0c). Athenaeus reproduces a list of five types of auloi from the first book of 
Aristoxenus' treatise on aulos-drilling (634e = fr. 101). 

` [n a passage in book 1 (11.3-21) he uses an instrumental example to illustrate the 
causal connection between tension (£níva oc) and high pitch (OEC tr]c). No instrument 
is named, but the reference to strings is explicit and stands by analogy, implicitly, for 
the vocal chords and their movements. 
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quoted in full above). Having defined the roles of hearing and reason 
in harmonics, he continues (33.9-26): 


Thus we must form the habit of distinguishing each (interval) with 
precision; for it is not like the custom with mathematical diagrams, 
where one says “let this be a straight line" (Eotw tobdto EevOEia 
Yoon) — this sort of statement will not do when dealing with 
intervals. For the geometer does not use his faculty of perception at 
all: he does not habituate his eyesight to judge either straightness or 
circularity or any other such thing either poorly or well; rather, it 1s 
the carpenter and the woodworker and some other professions that 
are concerned with these things. But for the musical scientist (mous- 
ikos) the precision of his perception holds more or less the highest 
rank, since it is impossible for a person who perceives poorly to 
explain well those things that he does not perceive at all. 


On one level, harmonics is not like geometry, because even when a 
geometrical proof makes use of perceptible things (lines drawn in dia- 
grams), the proof itself does not rely on their perceptibility or even the 
precision of their execution.” On another level, however, harmonics 
is not like carpentry, either. For even though accuracy of perception 
matters to the carpenter in a way that it does not matter to the geometer 
despite the fact that their constructions are based on many of the same 
mathematical truths, it is not a part of carpentry to give demonstra- 
tions of these facts. The carpenter's use of perception 1s more like 
that of the performing musician, who likewise relies on it to make 
well-tuned melody, but for whom proofs are equally unnecessary. 
This places the harmonicist by himself: he tries to offer demonstra- 
tions about matters to do with attunement, but he also requires the use 
of well-trained perception. Unlike the carpenter, whose relationship to 
his tools and instruments is an essential factor 1n the shape and quality 
of his constructions, the harmonicist must train his perception without 
basing his arguments about the nature of attunement on the qualities 


*5* Ready examples can be found in the Aristotelian Mechanica (Eotw yao ev Oeia, 
848b28) and Euclid’s Elements (Éovo evOeia T] AB, 6.27.7, 10.59.32 and 13.4.5; 
čotw f| 60deloa EvOeia T] AB, 1.46.2, 2.11.4, 3.33.3 and 6.9.2; Eotw 1] uv óo0stoa. 
£vOgí(a 7 AB, 1.11.3, 1.23.4, 1.44.4, 6.18.3, 6.28.7, 6.29.4, 11.26.3 and 11.27.4; ovo 
n 600£ioa evOela xexeoaoouévr 1r] AB, 1.1.3 and 1.10.2). 

? On geometrical diagrams, see especially Netz (1999). The different status of dia- 
grams in mathematical harmonics is discussed in Creese (2010) ch. 1. 
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of the instruments available to him. But his relationship to instruments 
must be like the carpenter’s insofar as he uses them to make harmonic 
constructions conform to their ideal nature by means of perception. 

The procedure at the end of book 2 requires a carpenter-like har- 
monicist: one who has trained his perception to the point where he can 
rely on it both for the construction of a harmonic structure and for the 
assessment of one of the relationships between its parts. He must also 
be able to tell when inaccuracies have appeared in his constructions 
due to the properties of his instruments, and correct them. Faced with 
the procedure for confirming the two-and-a-half-tone fourth, however, 
this carpenter-like harmonicist would find himself unable to accept 
Aristoxenus' conclusion, because the tone is no more commensurable 
with the fourth than the diameter of a circle is with its circumference. 

I have tried to show that the passage which concludes book 2 of 
the Elementa harmonica 1s worth reading in light of questions about 
how instruments and empiricism are connected in Aristoxenus' har- 
monics. One of the central problems of the passage arises from the fact 
that he hands over the reins to his reader's perception at the critical 
moment, when reason needs to be informed of a fact accessible only to 
perception. This fact must be accurately perceived, and so the empiri- 
cal aspect of the procedure is what necessitates the reader's use of 
an instrument. By avoiding empiricism altogether, Aristoxenus could 
have kept clear of the potential accusation of having tacitly entrusted 
an argument about the nature of attunement to an instrument, when 
by his own argument no instrument can establish the nature of attun- 
ement. But since a demonstration of the commensurability postulate 
would have invalidated its status as a principle, the judgment of his 
reader's ear is what allows Aristoxenus to return to the question with- 
out either undermining his own method or admitting that the math- 
ematical harmonicists had been right after all. His failure to mention 
that his reader will need an instrument is not the result of disinterest 
in instruments, but a reflection of his concern to give priority to the 
nature of attunement itself, rather than the material objects in which 
attunement may temporarily reside. Since for Aristoxenus the nature 
of attunement is something that reason cannot grasp without the assis- 
tance of perception, the direct involvement of perception in the pro- 
cess of persuasion is essential. 


Aristoxenus and Musical Ethos 


Fleonora Rocconi 


1. Introduction 


Traditionally regarded as the major musical authority of the ancient 
world (and hence simply called “the musician"), the Peripatetic phil- 
osopher Aristoxenus of Tarentum is especially known for his techni- 
cal writings on music theory, which were of outstanding importance 
in classical antiquity for the development of the field. As a matter of 
fact, his two most extensive surviving works are the Elementa Har- 
monica (whose description of musical structures as combinations of 
conjoined and disjoined tetrachords to form larger arrangements, such 
as the "Great Perfect System," is the earliest full account of an exten- 
sive scalar system in antiquity) and the Elementa Rhythmica (where, 
for the first time, musical rhythm is described as something indepen- 
dent and not inherent in the syllabic structure, thanks to the reference 
to a minimal time-length to which the performer will match each of 
his notes, the prötos chronos).! 


! The most recent editions of these treatises are Da Rios (1954) and Pearson (1990). 
All the translations of ancient Greek texts quoted within the paper are (unless other- 
wise indicated) from Barker (1984) and Barker (1989). 
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According to the other surviving titles and fragments, however, 
Aristoxenus' interests in music (besides his wider interests 1n the his- 
tory of philosophy and the biography of philosophers) concerned many 
other topics, such as organology (On Auloi, fr. 100 Wehrli; On the 
Boring of Auloi, fr. 101 Wehrli; On Instruments, fr. 102 Wehrli), dance 
(On Tragic Dancing, fr. 104-6 Wehrli; Comparisons, fr. 109 Wehrli)? 
and, more generally, the history of music (On Music, fr. 80—90 Wehrli). 
His production of ethical and political writings (Educational Nomoi, 
Political Nomoi, Customs of Mantineans, fr. 42-6 Wehrli), together 
with some references to affinities between music and the human soul 
(fr. 119—21 Wehrli) and to the role played by musical education in the 
improvement of character (fr. 123 Wehrli) in some extant fragments of 
his lost works, lead modern scholars to suppose that Aristoxenus, like 
many other philosophers of antiquity, attributed a great educational 
value to music. Hence, since in ancient Greek culture the @thos theory 
of music (that is, the belief that music could influence the “character” 
of those who hear it and the development of theoretical principles on 
which such a power was based) was strictly linked to educational and 
political themes, such evidence is of great importance for the recon- 
struction of his approach to this topic. 

An interest in musical education and in the role played by it in 
forming good Greek citizens, in fact, seems to have been at the base 
of a biographical event in Aristoxenus life, that is, of his stay in Man- 
tinea, in Arcadia (whence he moved to Corinth and then to Athens), 
probably around 350 BCE.’ According to Polybius, indeed, still in 
the 3rd century BCE Arcadians attributed a great "psychagogic" (1.e., 
“Teading” or "persuading souls") and, consequently, educational and 
civic power to music: 


The practice of music, I mean real music, is beneficial (peoc) 
to all men, but to Arcadians it is a necessity (avayxatov) ... we 
should not think that ... the early Arcadians had no good reason 
for incorporating music in their whole public life to such an extent 


?'The third title On Choruses, which is found in Wehrli's collection of the Aristox- 
enian fragments über Tänze, is a deduction of the editor and not directly attested, as 
Hlisabetta Matelli pointed out in her paper at this same conference. 

? On the controversial dating of Aristoxenus' stay in Mantinea, see Visconti (1999) 
64—5. 
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that not only boys, but young men up to the age of thirty were com- 
pelled to study it constantly... . Besides this the young men practice 
military parades to the music of the aulos and perfect themselves in 
dances and give annual performances in the theatres, all under state 
supervision and at the public expense (petà XoLvils £muotoodof)|c 
xai o tó vro) (Plb. 4.20, transl. in Paton [1922]). 


This information is echoed in one of the Aristoxenian sections of the 
pseudo-Plutarchan On Music (see infra, $2), where it 1s stated that 
the Spartans, the Mantineans and the Pellenians "used to pick up just 
one [musical] tropos,* or a very small number, which they believed to 
be suited to the proper formation of character (ztoOóg THV TOV NOV 
&xa vóoOoov), and practiced that sort of music alone" (De mus. 32 
1142e). Aristoxenus' journey to Mantinea, therefore, may have had 
just the purpose of getting in contact with and delving into the ethi- 
cal and sociopolitical aspects of the Arcadian musical practice, lead- 
ing him to write one, or perhaps two works dedicated to the city: the 
Mavtivéwv £01] and the Mavtrıvewv Eyx@uov (fr. 45, 1 Wehrli).? 

Before tackling the problems raised by the other Aristoxenian frag- 
ments which are presumably concerned with ethical matters, however, 
it is necessary to retrace the relations and affinities of Aristoxenus with 
the main philosophical traditions preceding him which speculated on 
the psychagogic power of music, i.e., the Pythagoreans, Plato and the 
Peripatetic school, including his master Aristotle. 


2. The Theory of Musical Ethos before Aristoxenus 


In ancient Greek culture, the belief that music could influence the 
human soul is very old; long before becoming explicit in philosophi- 
cal writings, it is emblematically attested to also by musical myths, 
such as the one concerning the mythical bard Orpheus who, through 
the sweetness of his melodies, was able to charm and placate elements 
of the natural world. 

The first elaboration of a musical therapy based on precise cor- 
respondences between melodies and rhythms, on the one hand, and 
specific human habits and affections, on the other (which came to be 


^ According to Barker's comment on this passage (1984) 239 n. 213, the term tropos 
here means a "technically specifiable melodic genre.” 
? See Visconti (1999) 78—99, esp. 88. 
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called “the ethos theory of music” by modern scholars),° is usually 
ascribed to the Pythagoreans, even if the scarcity of information con- 
cerning early Pythagoreanism makes the reconstruction in detail of 
such an old tradition on the basis of late sources controversial. As a 
matter of fact, the main evidence for such a reconstruction 1s found 
in Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life (3rd—Ath cent. CE), whose 
several sources have not yet been identified with absolute certainty, 
so that we have no secure proof that this work reflects early Pythago- 
rean practices. According to Iamblichus (or to his source), Pythagoras 
"corrected" (£rravop9oVuevog) psychic and physical pathe, bringing 
them back to virtue (zoóg GoETHV) through the most suitable music 
(VP 64, cf. the "correction of human characters and lives through 
music," TNV OLE TNS MLOVOLAT|S TOV àvOoonívov HAv TE «oi Piv 
&£xa vóoOootv quoted in chs. 114—15 of the same work). Within this 
conceptual system, the efficacy of music on psychic and physical dis- 
eases (if really practiced) could probably find its roots in the affinities 
recognized by the Pythagoreans between music and the human soul, 
since both take part in the universal harmonia.” 

The most ancient and authoritative source on the psychagogic 
power of music, however, is Plato, who deals with the education 
of the soul through music quite extensively (though in slightly dif- 
ferent ways) in two of his works: the Republic and the Laws In a 
famous passage of the Republic (398d—400d), he relies on the author- 
ity of Damon of Oa, the adviser to Pericles, as the musical expert 
to be deferred to concerning the details of the musical selection for 
the education of the guardians, focusing on the social and political 
consequences of such musical choices: “styles of music (povouxf|g 
toönoı) are nowhere altered without change in the greatest laws of 
the city: so Damon says, and I concur" (Plato, Rep. 424c). According 


* As indicated by the titles of the most famous books on the subject, Abert (1899) 
and Anderson (1966). 

7'The doctrine that the soul is a harmony is usually ascribed to Pythagoreans, more 
specifically to Philolaus, based on the evidence of Macrobius (DK 44A23), who per- 
haps relied on the doctrine presented by Simmias (described as a pupil of Philolaus) 
in Plato's Phaedo. On this controversial argument see Huffman (1993) 323-32, and, 
more generally, Huffman (2009). 

8 Although in both works the Platonic view on music is ethically loaded, in the Laws 
musical education pays considerable attention to the notion of "pleasure" (NdovN), 
which exercises a certain influence on the irrational part of the soul. 
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to his view (which it would be misleading to trace back entirely, as it 
appears in his writings, to the shadowy figure of Damon), affinities 
between musical structures and types of characters, virtues and vices 
may be explained through the mimetic quality of music, which is able 
to represent moral qualities by means of words, rhythm and melody. ? 
Therefore, the human soul may be naturally affected by music. In fact, 
the soul, though not identifiable as harmonia," nevertheless “pos- 
sesses" it, and hence has structural analogies with musical tunings: 


A man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do each the work 
of some other and interfere and meddle with one another, but ... he 
should dispose well of what in the true sense of the word is prop- 
erly his own, and having first attained to self-mastery and beauti- 
ful order within himself, and having harmonized (ovvaouóca vta) 
these three principles, as we usually do with the three boundaries of 
the musical harmonia, i.e., the lowest (veätn), the highest (ünätn) 
and the middle (uéon), and all others there may be between them, 
and having linked and bound all three together and made of him- 
self a unit, one man instead of many, self-controlled and in unison 
(nopoopgévov), he should then and then only turn to practice ... 
(Rep. 443d-e, transl. adapted from Shorey [1930]). 


In the Laws (655a-d), Plato restates that what is said, sung or rep- 
resented through music and dance (ugAoón0évra i) yoogvOévrvo)? 
should imitate a good (xaAóv) model, since xaÀà oyxfjuova (good 
postures) and «a Àà uéàn (good melodies) are a vehicle to lead people 


? According to some recent interpretations — see Barker (2007) 252 n. 29 — the so- 
called “Damonian theory of musical ethos," according to which Damon came to be tra- 
ditionally regarded as the one who theoretically codified the attribution of peculiar ete 
to tunings and rhythmical patterns, is a formulation of modern scholars, which over- 
states the ancient evidence (the most important of which comes from Plato himself). 

10 In the Republic (4002), rhythms are defined as (ov juuf]uacxa and it is said that 
“we must make the foot and the melody follow the words proper to (an orderly and 
courageous) life." See also Laws 655d, according to which “what is involved in choric 
performance is imitations of characters (wuńuata TOOMWYV), appearing in actions 
and eventualities of all kinds which each performer goes through by means of habits 
and imitations.” 

!! Cf. Plat. Phd. 94e-95a: Otx HOG, à ELOTE, Huiv otóapf] nards Éxev uxt 
Ó&opovíav TVG páva Elva. 

12 According to Plat. Laws 654b, choreia is the practice of both choral dancing and 
singing: Xogela ye ur|v óoymoíc ve xai MST] TO GUVOAOV £ouv. 
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to good dispositions of the soul, such as courage (Avöoeia) and tem- 
perance (owWbE000VN). For this reason, the musical practices in the 
city should be closely controlled and regulated, and the people in 
charge of such a task should receive suitable training for being able to 
judge correctly." 

For Aristotle, music is regarded as something that may have func- 
tions other than education (ztouóg(o), such as amusement (mará), 
intellectual enjoyment (Staywmyn) and purification (xdO0agotc).* 
Hence there is no need, as there is in Plato (who categorically excluded 
the usage of some harmoniai and rhythms), for a ban on any particular 
type of music, since “all the harmoniai should be used, but not all of 
them in the same way" (Pol. 1342a1—2); moral, active and inspirational 
(NORA, moaxtıxá and EvBovoLaotıXxä) melodies are all allowed as 
long as they are used in their most appropriate context. 

Moreover music, being naturally among the things that give 
delight,'” is outstandingly useful in education because it is capable 
of creating a particular quality of character in the soul more than any 
other art,!° and it is an extraordinarily effective means of doing so, 
thanks to the fact that “there seems to be a close relation of some sort 
between the soul and harmoniai and rhythms, which is why many wise 
men say either that the soul is a harmonia, or that it contains one.” 
According to this view, which seems to be clarified by a passage in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (19.27), “what is heard, alone among 
perceptibles, has moral character (tò &xovotóv uóvov OOS ExEL 
TOV ALOOHTHV) ... because it alone has movement (nivno EvxEL 


P In the Laws (670a-b), Plato says that those in charge of such a judgment (that is, 
the chorus of elders, who are supposed to be the arbiters of musical and moral taste in 
the community) must have “both acute perception and understanding of rhythms and 
harmoniai" and “understand correctness in melodies, the correctness of the Dorian 
harmonia, for example.” 

^ Arist. Pol.1339b13-4; ibid. 1341b38. 

P Arist. Pol. 1340b16—7: 1] 6$ LOVOLXT OULOEL TOV NOVOLATOV EOTLV. 

16 Arist. Pol. 1340b10ff.: èx uev otv votvov paveoóv StL ÕÚVATAL MOLOV TL TO 
ts wuxNg NOOs f] povo) xa oaoxeváter. 

7 Arist. Pol. 1340b17ff.: nat tug Éov«e ovyyévera taic àopovíouc xal voic 
QvOpotc civat: SLO TOAAOL paoi TOV GOPOV Oi LEV &opovíav sivar THY Wy, oi 
© Éygw douoviav. The theory which identifies harmony and soul (quoted by Aristo- 
tle also in de An. 407b30ff.) is usually thought to be Pythagorean. On the controver- 
sies regarding this interpretation, see n. 7. 
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uóvov)," that is, because music, uniquely among the arts, displays 
itself over time (a remark which will be of central importance also in 
Aristoxenian thought). It is through the movement of their elements 
in performance that “melodies” (u&An) — and not simply arrange- 
ments of notes or rhythms — become likenesses (OuoL@uaTa)” or 
imitations (wuńuata)”! of characters. 

The Peripatetic tradition continued on the belief that the musical 
elements are able to affect the human soul (or, at least, part of it); in 
addition, Theophrastus, Aristotle's successor as head of the Lyceum, 
seems to have had a lively interest in musical therapy.? Maybe as 
a consequence of this presumption, the subject of musical education 
became quite popular among such philosophers; in the Politics, Aris- 
totle explicitly bases his remarks on the authority of "those philoso- 
phers who are well versed on musical education" (Pol. 1341b29; see 
also Pol. 1340b5-6 and 1342a31-2). Among them, we should prob- 
ably include Heraclides of Pontus who, as far as we know, applied the 
Aristotelian notion of “what is appropriate” (TO ztoézov) to musical 


18 Pr. 19.27: “But we perceive the movement that follows upon a sound of this kind. 
This movement has likeness both in rhythms and in the ordering of high and low notes, 
though not in their mixture: a concord has no moral character. This character does not 
exist in any other perceptibles. But the movements themselves are related to action, 
and actions are indications of character” (ai ó8 Kıynosız AUTAL TEAKTIKAL ELOLV, Ai 
dE MEGEELG HOOUS onuaoía £otív). On this passage see Barker (2005) 108ff. 

I? Aristox. Harm. 38.31—2, p. 48.13—4 Da Rios: “it is in a process of coming to be 
(£v yev£oeı) that melody consists, as do all the other parts of music." 

2 Arist. Pol. 1340a18-21: Éow S€ OLOLWLATA WAALOTA TAEG tàs GANOLVAC 
MvoEtc Ev totc óvOpotc xai toîs uEAEOLV OEYTS Kal nEAÖTNTOG, ETL ó' àvóos(ac 
xai oodooooítvrgs xai xá&vvov TOV EVAVTLMV TOUTOLS xai TOV GAAOV 00v. 

“I Arist. Pol. 1340238-9: £v d€ toic uéAeow AUTOS EOTL LLUNLATA TOV TOv. 

22 Recently, Woerther (2008) 99 pointed out that, in Aristotle, music influences no 
longer, as in Plato, the psyché as a whole, but just one part of it, that is, its ethos, which 
"designates that part of the desiring soul which, being irrational by nature, neverthe- 
less has a share in reason to the extent that it takes reason into account" (cf. Arist. EE 
1220b5-7). More generally, on the Aristotelian concept of ethos, see Woerther (2007). 

2 According to ancient evidence, we know that Theophrastus, though adopting a 
quite controversial position on the possibility of a musical contribution to virtue (cf. 
fr. 720 and 724 FHS&G, on which see Barker [2005] 131ff.), attributed to music the 
power of curing psychic and physical illnesses. On this see Thphr. fr. 726a FHS&G: 
£v TO Ieo EVOOVGLAGUOYV ... pno ... tAv uovoucr|v MOAAG TOV Ertl WUXTNV xoi 
TO OWUA YLYVOLEVOV za 00v iatoetetv KAHATTEQ Avto0v UAV POROUS xai TAG £i 
UAXQOV vvyvouévasc TNG ÖLAVOLAG £xováosic. 
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structures” as well as Aristoxenus himself, who — according to Strabo 
— described musicians as “educators” (ztouOgvtvxot) and “correctors 
of characters" (EMAVOENWTLKXOL TOV 706 v).? 

Therefore, Aristoxenian interests in musical ethics may be set 
within a consolidated philosophical tradition that, if we exclude a few 
isolated exceptions,” looks basically unanimous in attributing psycha- 
gogic (and, consequently, educational) powers to music. More specifi- 
cally, we know that Aristoxenus was quite well acquainted with most 
of these doctrines. Concerning Pythagoreanism, we should remember 
his philosophical background. Before becoming one of the most prom- 
inent of Aristotle's pupils, he was first, in his native Tarentum, student 
of his father Spintharus (who, as far as we know, seems to have had 
connections to the Pythagorean community in his city)” and then, at 
Athens, of the Pythagorean Xenophilos. This Pythagorean training is 
echoed in some of his (lost) writings: Aristoxenus is, after Aristotle, the 
second most important early source for Pythagoreanism (and one of 
the most significant concerning its usage of musical therapy),?? being 


^ Heraclid. Pont. fr. 162 Wehrli — fr. 115a Schütrumpf (apud Phld. Mus. 4, 
PHerc. 1497, col. 49.1ff. Delattre): “... after taking note of some of the things said, 
in what (Heraclides wrote) concerning appropriate and inappropriate melody (zte£oi 
MOEMOVTOS uéAovc xal &zoezotc), and about masculine and effeminate characters 
.... (transl. in Schütrumpf, Stork, van Ophuijsen and Prince [2008]). 

> Str. 1.2.3 = Aristox. fr. 123 Wehrli: “Why even the musicians, when they give 
instruction in singing, in lyre-playing, or in aulos-playing, lay claim to this virtue, 
for they maintain that these studies tend to discipline and correct the character (oi 
WOVOWOL ... NALSEVTIXOL yao eivai mao. xoi £xavogOotuxol TOV HO@v). You 
may hear this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, but Aristoxenus also 
declares the same thing." 

2% Aristotle, in the Politics, seems to present the ethical power of music as a con- 
troversial issue at his time: see 1339a41-2 (“The same problem arises if music has 
the power to improve character... .”) and 1340a5-6 (“... and we ... ought also to see 
whether it has a tendency to improve the character and the soul"). The first explicit 
rejection of the theory of musical etos comes from a papyrus fragment of doubtful 
dating (maybe the early 4th cent. BCE), the Hibeh Papyrus I.13. Cf. also the position of 
Democritus who, to the educational value of music, opposed a purely hedonistic view. 

*7 Spintharus was also called Mnésias by the sources, a nickname that some schol- 
ars think derived from the verb mimneskö (“to remember"), according to the wide- 
spread habit, among Pythagoreans, of using epithets related to the sphere of memory. 
On this topic see Visconti (2000) and, more extensively, Visconti (1999) 36-63. 

? Cramer Anecd. Paris. 1.172 = Aristox. fr. 26 Wehrli: Ott oi TIvOayoeuxol, wc 
Eon “AQLOTOEEVOC, HAOAEGEL EXEWVTO TOD uev OWHATOG LA THC iator, TIS 
ÔÈ WUYT|S SLA THs uovouf|c. See also Str. 1.2.3 = Aristox. fr. 123 Wehrli, cit. n. 25. 
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author of at least three works concerning ancient Pythagoreanism, on 
which later sources” may well have relied: On Pythagoras and His 
Associates, On the Pythagorean Life, and The Pythagorean Precepts >° 

Moreover, in the first twenty years of his life in Tarentum, he may 
have had direct experience of the bios pythagorikos through the intel- 
lectual and political figure of Archytas (whose biography, later written 
by Aristoxenus, illustrates his many virtues). Such a philosopher, "the 
most dedicated to the study of music" (as Ptolemy points out in Harm. 
1.13, p. 30.9 Düring), may have exemplified for him the possibility of 
the coexistence of musical interests and political activity, which led 
many Greek poleis to integrate music into the educational system, and 
may have been the spark which encouraged him to look for concrete 
examples of such usage of music (as in the case of the Arcadian Man- 
tinea discussed above). 

Furthermore, some Latin sources associate Aristoxenus' concep- 
tion of the soul with the Pythagorean one, describing it as a musical 
harmonia: 


... for 1f either the heart, or the blood, or the brain, is the soul, then 
certainly the soul, being corporeal, must perish with the rest of the 
body; if it is air, it will perhaps be dissolved; if it is fire, 1t will 
be extinguished; if it is Aristoxenus' harmony, it will be put out of 
tune (si est Aristoxeni harmonia, dissolvetur). What shall I say of 
Dicaearchus, who denies that there is any soul??! 


But what I have said as to the heart, the blood, the brain, air, or fire 
being the soul, are common opinions: the others are only entertained 
by individuals; and, indeed, there were many among the ancients 
who held singular opinions on this subject, of whom the latest was 
Anstoxenus, a man who was both a musician and a philosopher 
(musicus idemque philosophus). He maintained a certain straining 
of the body, like what is called harmony in music, to be the soul 
(velut in cantu et fidibus quae àopovía dicitur), and believed that, 
from the figure and nature of the whole body, various motions are 
excited, as sounds are from an instrument. He adhered steadily to his 


? E.g., Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life and Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras. 

%0 Aristoxenian attention to ethical questions is clearly attested by the ITvOovyoouxai 
Aarobaceız which, as Huffman (2008) has recently demonstrated, were a summary of 
Pythagorean ethics as taught in the fourth century BCE. 

3! Cic. Tusc. 1.11.24 = Aristox. fr. 119 Wehrli. The translations of Cicero's text are 
from Yonge (1877). 
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system, and yet he said something, the nature of which, whatever it 
was, had been detailed and explained a great while before by Plato.?? 


We will pass over Dicaearchus, with his contemporary and fellow- 
disciple Aristoxenus, both indeed men of learning. One of them 
seems never even to have been affected with grief, as he could not 
perceive that he had a soul; while the other is so pleased with his 
musical compositions that he endeavors to show an analogy betwixt 
them and souls (alter ita delectatur suis cantibus, ut eos etiam ad 
haec transferre conetur). Now, we may understand harmony to arise 
from the intervals of sounds, whose various compositions occasion 
many harmonies; but I do not see how a disposition of members, 
and the figure of a body without a soul, can occasion harmony. He 
had better, learned as he 1s, leave these speculations to his master 
Aristotle, and follow his own trade as a musician.?? 


. and I did not refuse to weave hidden numbers even into limbs: 
also Aristoxenus and Pythagoras give evidence of this (membris 
quoque latentes interserere numeros non contempsi; hos etiam Aris- 
toxenus Pythagorasque testantur).** 


AS far as Plato is concerned, Aristoxenus seems to have had no 
great reverence for the philosopher, as demonstrated by the fragments 
surviving from the biography he devoted to him, where Plato is crit- 
icized both as a philosopher and as a politician (fr. 61-8 Wehrli).” 


?? Cic. Tusc. 1.10.19 = Aristox. fr. 120a Wehrli. A late reference to a kind of agree- 
ment between the Aristoxenian and the Platonic conception of the soul is in E Gaf- 
furio Theorica musice 1.3.5 (late 15th cent. CE): Nostra igitur anima cuius omnis 
compago musica est cum harmonia cognationem habet. Plato nanque et Aristoxenus 
ex his quibus omnis harmonia contexitur numeris animam ipsam conflauere. 

3 Cic. Tusc. 1.18.41 = Aristox. fr. 120b Wehrli. 

? Mart. Cap. De nupt. 9.924-5 = Aristox. fr. 121 Wehrli. In Cic. Tusc. 1.22.51 
(7 fr. 118 Wehrli), Aristoxenus is associated with Dicaearchus concerning the denial 
of the existence of the soul: this statement is probably to be intended as a polemic 
from Cicero. On the (supposed) Aristoxenian conception of soul see Bélis (1985); on 
the hypothesis that Cicero had at his disposal the Aristoxenian texts, together with 
Aristotle’s library, which arrived in Rome after the Sack of Athens by Sulla in 86 
BCE, see Donadi (2000) 19. 

? On the hostility toward figures like Plato and Socrates, several interpretations 
have been suggested: among them see Cassio-Musti (1991) 10, and Isnardi Parente 
(1991) 151 and 159. For a fuller understanding of Aristoxenus' biographical reports 
on Plato, see Dillon's paper in this volume. 
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Aristoxenus apparently disagreed with him also concerning ethical 
questions related to music. As far as the selection of musical struc- 
tures for educational and civic purposes is concerned, in fact, he seems 
to have criticized Plato, attributing his rejection of the Mixolydian 
and the relaxed Lydian harmoniai — the one described as “mournful” 
(BenvwöırN), the other as “dissipated” (ErkeAvu£vn) — to his igno- 
rance of the fact that they could also be of use to a well-ordered state: 


Since one of these harmoniai is mournful and the other dissipated, 
it was only to be expected that Plato would reject them, and select 
Dorian as being appropriate for warlike and temperate men. This 
was certainly not, as Aristoxenus claims in the second book of his 
work On Music, because Plato was ignorant of the fact that the other 
two harmoniai can also be of use to a well-ordered state (Ott nal 
èv éxeívoug — sc. &áopovíouc — TI YONOLMOV HV xoóc noMteiav 
dVAaxrınnv).* 


According to the most common interpretation of this passage, then, it 
seems that the Aristoxenian position with regard to the acceptance of 
many different harmoniai in civic life was not as strict as Plato's (and 
hence closer to Aristotle’ s position): but it is also possible” to interpret 
this sentence as a clumsy way of saying that Aristoxenus "agreed" that 
Plato was not ignorant that other harmoniai could be used for the good 
of the state and that, maybe, he failed to appreciate their social value 
for other reasons. 

The evidence we have discussed so far gives us interesting infor- 
mation about the relationship between Aristoxenus and the previous 
philosophical tradition concerning the ethical and, consequently, edu- 
cational and social role of music in ancient Greek culture. Such infor- 
mation, however, does not suffice to outline an organic and coherent 
picture of the Aristoxenian concept of musical ethos. In order to do 
that (or to attempt to do it), we should now turn our attention to a more 
extended Aristoxenian passage which deals with this topic, handed 
down in a treatise of the Imperial period (already mentioned in our 
discussion above), mainly devoted to the subject of musical educa- 
tion: the pseudo-Plutarchan On Music. 


36 ps.-Plut. De mus. 17 1136e-f — Aristox. fr. 82 Wehrli. 
37 As Barker does in his paper on Aristoxenus and the Academy in this volume. 
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3. Musical Ethos according to Aristoxenus 


The most important source for a (at least partial) reconstruction of 
Aristoxenus' conception of musical ethos is ps.-Plutarch’s On Music, 
ch. 31-6 (1142b-11446), a treatise assembled in the Plutarchan age 
by a compiler who, without originality, quotes and paraphrases much 
earlier sources (among which are Plato, Aristotle and Aristoxenus). 
This part of the dialogue (imagined as a fictional table-talk among 
learned men on the history of Greek music and its utility in education) 
focuses attention on the subject of musical paideia, carrying on the 
discourse about the degeneration of “modern” music started by the 
speakers some chapters before. Soterichus of Alexandria — one of the 
two musical experts invited by the host Onesicrates — opens this sec- 
tion of the dialogue by relying just on Aristoxenus' authority to state 
that training and teaching in music are fundamental to the "correc- 
tion" (OótóoO00019C) or “distortion” (Suaoteodh) of musical principles 
inspired by the ancient tradition.* 

Among the technical branches of learning on which mousike pai- 
deia 1s based, the first to be discussed is harmonic science, whose 
definition is clearly based on the Aristoxenian model: 


Thus Harmonics, for instance, is the science of the genera of 
melodic order, of intervals, systemata, notes, tonoi and modulations 
between systemata, and it is unable to advance beyond this point. 
Hence we cannot seek to discover through harmonics whether the 
composer — in the Mysians,*! for example — has made an appropri- 
ate choice in using the Hypodorian fonos at the beginning, Dorian at 


38 Even if, in Wehrli’s collection, fr. 76 stops at the end of ch. 31 (1142c), from 
the subject-matters and terminology employed in this section of the treatise we can 
reasonably infer that, from here to — at least — 1144e, the source continues to be 
Aristoxenus, or a later writing based upon a genuine Aristoxenian source: on this 
hypothesis see Rocconi (2005) and Barker (2007) 235ff. 

3? The term “modern,” as elsewhere in the treatise, is to be understood with refer- 
ence to the 5th—4th century BCE, that is to say to the approximate dating of many of 
the ps.-Plutarchan sources. 

? De mus.31 1142b: “It is made clear by Aristoxenus that correct or distorted prac- 
tice (616000016 1] óuaovoodof]) has its source in training and teaching (napd TAs 
AYWYAS xoi TAS uaOfjosic)." 

^ Most probably a fourth-century dithyramb (if Bergk's conjecture Mysians for 
mousois or mousais of the MSS here is correct). The same piece is ascribed to the 
composer Philoxenus of Cythera (5th—4th cent. BCE) by Arist. Pol. 1342b. 
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the end, and Hypophrygian and Phrygian in the middle. The science 
of Harmonics does not extend to such matters, and requires supple- 
mentation from many sources, since it has no understanding of the 
nature of appropriateness (N &opovuxt] Toaypateia ... TV yao 
Tis OlxELOTHTOS óóva[uv åyvoeî). Thus neither the chromatic nor 
the enharmonic genus carries with it the whole nature of what it is to 
be appropriate, through which the moral character of a musical com- 
position is revealed (xa® ijv tò tod nenoımuevov u£Aovg N0og 
emimatvetat): this is the task of the practitioner of the art (todto 
tov texvitov Éoyov). It is clear that the sound of a systema is dif- 
ferent from that of a composition constructed within that systema, 
and the study of the latter is not within the scope of the science 
of Harmonics. The same may be said of rhythms... . (De mus. 33 
1142f—1143a)” 


Technical knowledge of musical disciplines is treated by this Aris- 
toxenian source as insufficient to enable us to acquire the capacity 
of musical judgment on the character (1005) of a musical compo- 
sition: "Our remarks have thus been sufficient to show that neither 
Harmonics nor Rhythmics nor any of the other sciences which are 
treated as dealing with a single element of the subject is capable on 
its own both of understanding the character (xa0' autnv tod H8ous 
civar dLayvworıxn) and of judging the other elements (vv GAAWV 
^ov)" (De mus. 33 1143d-e). Challenging the traditional theory 
according to which each distinguishable element of a musical com- 
position (such as harmoniai or rhythms) is assigned an ethos of its 
own, Aristoxenus (or his epigone) proposes here the alternative thesis 
that the character of a piece, instead, arises from the ways in which 
melodic and rhythmic elements are associated with each other by the 
musician in melopoiia (i.e., “musical composition").? A close link 


? Cf. Aristox. Harm. 1.16ff., p. 5.6ff. Da Rios: "The study called Harmonics ... is 
the study of first principles, which include whatever is relevant to an understanding 
of systemata and tonoi. ... Matters investigated at a higher level, where the science of 
composition makes use (XEwuEvng HOY TS noits) of systemata and tonoi, no 
longer belong to this science, but to the one which includes both this and the others 
through which all musical matters are investigated: and that is the science whose pos- 
session makes a man a musical expert (uovovAOc)." 

8 The inclusion or not of melopoiia among the topics to be treated by the Harmon- 
ics is a controversial question, since, if in the so-called first book of the Elementa har- 
monica it seems to be excluded (Harm. 2.1—6, p. 6.1—5 Da Rios), the opening of book 
2 states that it is in melodic composition that Harmonics reaches its goal (telos). ... 
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between melopoiia and ethos is pointed out also by other Aristoxenian 
sources: 


These people ... have misunderstood what we said in our public 
lectures (£v taig Öel&eon): that we are trying ... to make each of the 
melopoiiai (Ott NEIEWUEHO TOLELV TOV ugAonouov ExGOTHV), and 
in general that one kind of music damages the characters (BAGmtEL 
tà NON) while another kind benefits (@@eAet) it (Aristox. Harm. 
31.22-6, pp. 40.1-41.1 Da Rios).* 


Melodic composition is the capacity for constructing melody 
(ugXozoua è óóvajug xoaraoxevacux uéAovc). It is divided 
into hypatoeides, mesoeides and netoeides [i.e., into a low, interme- 
diate and high range], corresponding to the characteristic proper- 
ties of sound that we mentioned previously. Its parts are selection 
(Af) wis), mixture (WELS) and use (xofjotc). ... Use is the production 
of a melody in a particular way (xofjouw o£ ù noLd ts ugXoó(ac 
ó eo yocotío). It in turn has three forms, consecution (&ywyh), distri- 
bution (netteia) and interweaving (nAoxN). ... Distribution is that 
through which we understand which notes should be omitted and 
which used, and how often 1n the case of each of them, and from 
which we should begin and on which we should end. It is distribu- 
tion that determines the “character” of the melody (abt ó& xoi 
to HOovs yíévevou xa oaotao xf) (Arist. Quint. De mus. 1.12, pp. 
28.10-29.21 W.-I., cf. ibid. 2.14, p. 80.6ff. W.-I.).* 


xaX ot uev 68 TOÜTO HEAOTOLAY. 1] u£v ovv zteol TO fjouoogévov noayuateia du“ 
TOV ELONLEVOV eov zoogvOsioa ToLottov Ayeta. véAoc (ibid. 38.17—26, p. 
48.4—10 Da Rios). Regarding this, we should remember that the conventional division 
of Aristoxenus' most important treatise into three books has nowadays become almost 
unanimously rejected thanks to the correct reading, in the earliest manuscripts, of its 
title as "Before the (1100 vOv) Elementa harmonica," corrupted throughout the manu- 
script tradition to "The first book (teWTOV) of the Elementa harmonica" (Mathiesen 
[1999] 295ff.). This might suggest that book 1 of the Elementa harmonica, as also 
its generic content seems to show, belongs to a separate and more introductory work 
(perhaps the II£oi &àoyóv quoted by Porphyry), while the traditional book 2 is prob- 
ably the original beginning of the Elementa; hence the inconsistencies among differ- 
ent sections concerning the eventual inclusion of melopoiia. 

^ Transl. Barker (2007) 231. On the interpretation of the words melopoiiai (here 
as "styles of composition") and poiein (“to make, to create”) and on the implications 
suggested by this passage concerning the purposes of harmonic science, see the dis- 
cussion in Barker (2007) 230-3. 

^ According to most scholars, this section of Aristides Quintilianus' treatise (which 
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According to this view, the weAomovia — defined as the "putting in 
usage (xofjotc) of the parts of Harmonics which we have dealt with 
[1.e., genera, intervals, notes, systemata, tonoi, modulation] and which 
are its foundations"? — plays a fundamental role in building the ethos 
of a particular musical form, going well beyond the choice of a single 
scale or harmonia. As Aristoxenus points out, if "many forms of mel- 
ody, of all sorts, come into existence in notes which are themselves the 
same and unchanging, it is clear that this variety depends on the use 
to which the notes are put [or, to use Aristides Quintilianus’ words, on 
their "distribution "/zevvgía]: and this is what we call melodic com- 
position,"^' because “it is clear that the sound of a systema is differ- 
ent from that of a composition constructed within that systema." ^5 (Of 
course, nobody today would state that Frere Jacques and Beethoven's 
Symphony no. 1 display the same character just because they are both 
written in the key of C major!) 

In the same passage of the ps.-Plutarchan text, the author clarifies 
how the source (aitia) of the ethos of a musical composition lies in its 
“mixture” of elements: “our view is that the cause of ethos is a particu- 
lar kind of combination (o6vOgoív twa) or mixture (uiEw) or both" 
(De mus. 33 1143a-b).” The terminology here — as often in Aris- 
toxenus — is clearly Aristotelian, even if the two terms are perhaps 
hastily summarized and equated by the compiler (or by his intermedi- 
ate source) and it is likely that, in the original discussion, they meant 
two specific and slightly different concepts.” In reference to music, 


is the most extensive account of melopoiia that has survived from antiquity) comes 
from a genuine Aristoxenian source. 

^ Cleonid. Harm. p. 206.19ff. Jan (an epitome of Aristoxenian harmonic theory). 

?' Aristox. Harm. 38.20—4, p. 48.5—8 Da Rios. 

^8 ps.-Plut. De mus. 33 1143a. 

? Cf. Aristox. Harm. 18.24ff., p. 23.2ff. Da Rios: “it must be granted that the most 
important factor, and the one carrying the greatest weight in the pursuit of the correct 
constitution of melody (otovaow tot u£Aovc), is that which deals with the process 
of combination (z£Qi THV oo vOgov) and its special peculiarities.” 

* Arist. GC 328a: "Composition (o6vOgoic) is not identical with combination 
(uiEtc), but other than it. From these premises it clearly follows that so long as the 
constituents are preserved in small particles, we must not speak of them as combined. 
For this will be a composition instead of a blending or combination: nor will every 
portion of the resultant exhibit the same ratio between its constituents as the whole. 
But we maintain that, if combination has taken place, the compound must be uniform 
in texture throughout any part of such a compound being the same as the whole ... ." 
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mixture is to be understood as the blending of two simultaneous but 
theoretically distinct elements in order to create a particular piece of 
music, because "mixis is a certain combination of incomposite ele- 
ments in practice (WEIS TLG EOTL TOV HATA TIV xofjoww AOVVOHETWV 
ugoóv)" (De mus. 35 1144b-c).^! 

These incomposite elements, numbering three at least — the 
note ($OÓYyov), the duration (xoóvov), and the syllable or letter 
(ovAAaßnv fj yoáuua), as listed in ch. 35 — always fall on the hear- 
ing and must be perceived simultaneously: "since all these progres- 
sions go on together (oð ó& noopauvóvrov), we have to direct 
the attention of our perceptions to all of them at once" (De mus. 35 
1144a-b).? As exemplified in ch. 33 with regard to a traditional piece 
of music (the so-called nomos of Athena), such a mixture may be 
obtained when a particular arrangement of intervals, the enharmonic 
genus, is set at a certain pitch, the Phrygian key, and “mixed” (jwyO0év) 
with a specific rhythm, the paiön epibatos.? The product of this blend 
is a musical composition whose "character" will change if only one 
of its elements, for instance the rhythm — trochaic rather than pae- 
onic — is modified.”* In such a mixis, our perception will not be able 


In the Elementa harmonica, Aristoxenus clearly distinguishes a “mixture” of ele- 
ments, occurring simultaneously, from a "combination" of elements into a sequence, 
which he calls synthesis. 

`l Cf. Arist. Quint. De mus. 1.12, p. 29.5ff. W.-I. (in the passage on melodic com- 
position quoted above): “mixture (ui&ıc) is that through which we fit together with 
one another either notes, or ranges of sounds, or melodic genera, or the systemata of 
the tropoi." 

? Cf. the Platonic definition of melos: tO uéXoc EX vovv EOTLV ovyxe(uevov, 
AÓvyov te *ai à opuovíac xoi ovOuo (Rep. 398d). 

> The ancient Greeks distinguished three main types or “genera” (gene) of scale: in 
the enharmonic, the two inner notes of a tetrachord (a system of four notes spanning a 
fourth) were at intervals of a quarter-tone, leaving a gap of two tones above them. The 
"key" (fonos) in which a piece is transposed determines its higher or lower pitch. As 
far as the rhythms are concerned, according to Aristides Quintilianus (De mus. 1.16, p. 
37.7—9 W.-I.), the paiön epibatos was a rhythm in the ratio 3:2, the scheme of which 
is: long thesis, long arsis, thesis of two longs, long arsis. 

* De mus. 33 1143b-c: “with...subtle modulations of the rhythm, but of nothing 
else, ... itis possible nevertheless for there to occur a considerable alteration in moral 
character (uey&Anv aAAolwoıv £oynxe TO N00c).” To take a modern example, in the 
famous Air on the G String (arranged for string and piano in the late XIXth century by 
August Wilhelmj from the second movement of Johann Sebastian Bach's Orchestral 
Suite no. 3 in D Major, composed between 1717 and 1723), by modulating the key 
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anymore to separate (XweiLeıv) each of its constitutive elements, for 
"the good and the bad” (t6 yao ev «oi tò &vavriwc) do not lie in 
specific isolated (&do«ootopévoic) notes, durations or letters, but in 
continuous sequences of them (&AÀX' £v ovvey£ow).? Hence, to be 
a competent judge of music, the first task ıs to gain an understand- 
ing of this “continuity” (ovvexeıa) among the items, which is neces- 
sary for the exercise of our critical faculty (avayxatov ... TH ovt 
Óvváuev — De mus. 35 1144a-c). 

The discourse on the xortxÌ vaus, that is, on the business 
of forming a judgment about a piece of music in all its dimensions, 
is more fully developed in ch. 36. After having reaffirmed the insuf- 
ficiency of technical competence to become a feleos mousikos and 
kritikos, the author clarifies that the two main objects (ends in them- 
selves, i.e., véAeta) of our critical judgment are both the musical com- 
position (stoinuo) and its performance (£punveia): 


The first point is that some of the things that are objects of our 
judgment are ends in themselves (xà u£v ... véAgvo), while others 
are not (ta Ô àvgAf|). An individual composition (AUTO TE TOV 
TOMNÄTWV Éxaotov) is such an end — a piece which is sung, for 
instance, or one played on the aulos or one played on the Kithara 
— and so is the performance (N Exdotov AUT@V Epunveia) of any 
of these — the playing on the aulos, the singing, and all other such 
things ... . Over and above these matters and all others like them, 
judgment will be passed on the character of the performance (TO TS 
&oumveiag 1006), to decide whether the performer's interpretation 


of the piece from its original D Major to C Major — due to the need to play the piece 
on only one string of the violin, the G string — and by transposing the melody down 
an octave, the "character" of the musical air changes considerably from that of the 
original one, assuming more "romantic" tones. 

> In this sense we should probably interpret another Aristoxenian fragment (Clem. 
Al. Strom. 6.11.88.1 = fr. 84 Wehrli), in which the author underlines the peculiar affin- 
ity between the Dorian harmonia and the enharmonic genus, so as to suggest the more 
appropriate mixture of elements in order to produce a certain ethos: mooohxer dé £v 
HAAG TO EVAQUOVLOV YEVOS TH AweLoti &opovía, xai TH Povyuoti TO ÖLATOVOV, 
ws not ' Aouotó&evoc. 

% De mus. 36 1144c: “The next thing to notice is that those who have expert knowl- 
edge of music are not as such fully equipped for the business of critical judgment. For 
it is impossible to become a complete mousikos and kritikos just on the basis of those 
things which are treated as parts of musical expertise as a whole, for instance ... ." 
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is appropriate (oixeiov) to the composition that was entrusted to 
him, and which he was seeking to execute and interpret. The same 
applies to the emotions expressed in compositions through the art 
that is proper to composers (Emi TOV AOV TOV UNO TS xou]tucfc 
ONNOLVOUEVWV EV toic noruaciv, De mus. 36 1144d-e). 


So the final goal (véAoc) of the critical faculty (arising from a combi- 
nation of reason [Ótávoia] and perception [ato001c])?! is the iden- 
tification and evaluation of the “appropriate” and the "inappropriate" 
in music, because “we invariably speak of the appropriate (TO yao 
oixeiwsg) with an eye to erhos (meds Obs ti BAénzovtec),^* when 
evaluating the concrete realization of a musical composition and its 
adherence to the composer's intention. 

The reference to both the "composition" and the "performance" 
as the two final objects of critical judgment in music (which will be 
echoed, as we will see, also in later sources) seems to confirm that, 
besides the moral qualities expressed by music, a teleos mousikos 
and kritikos is called to evaluate also its "aesthetic" properties: the 
"goodness" of a composition needs to be maintained in its perfor- 
mance (by means of a singer or instrumentalist)” exactly as it was 
conceived and “signified” (onuaıvou£vwv) by its author, otherwise 
it lacks its effectiveness. The identification of aesthetic with ethical 
"goodness" * is something inherent in the Greek conception of “art” 
(the meaning of which was determined by mimesis) and, although 
in this passage Aristoxenus does not explicitly refer to any particu- 
lar ethical value (in contrast to Plato, who did) and never advocates 


>’ See ps.-Plut. De mus. 34 1143f-1144a: “Speaking generally, then, perception 
(aioOnouv) and reason (ÖLdvorav) must run along together (óuoóooyustv) in their 
judgment of the elements of music (£v t xQtdEL TOV tS WOVOLXT|S HEE@V).” On 
the criteria of Aristoxenus’ inquiry in matters of music, cf. Aristox. Harm. 38.27ff., 
p. 48.11ff. Da Rios. On the combination of these two elements for the development 
of the critical judgment, see already Plat. Laws 670a-b, quoted at n. 13 (vv yao 
OVOLOV xai TOV AQLOVLOV Avayxatov aùtots — sc. the chorus of elders — £ouv 
EVALOONTWG Exeıv xal yıyvwoxeıv) and Arist. de An. 432216 ( ... TO TE XELTIN®, O 
oua votac čoyov EOTI Kal aio0fjogoc). 

5$ ps.-Plut. De mus. 33 1143a. 

” Cf. ps.-Plut. De mus. 36 1144d quoted above: ... 1) EXA0TOV AUT@V Epunveio, 
oiov HT’ amorc xoi 1] 61) xoi và Acınd TOV TOLOUTWY. 

6° Arist. Rhet. 1366a33—4: “kalon is that ... which is both good and also pleasant 
because good" (xahOv sv otv ¿otuv ... Ó àv åyabòv Sv hù Å, du åyaðóv). 
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(neither here, nor anywhere else ın his surviving works) a conception 
of music as "imitation" of something else, we may argue — basing 
our assumptions on the evidence quoted so far — that, according to 
him, the most valuable and admirable music was the "old," tradi- 
tional, ethically loaded music. 

As a recent and detailed study clearly shows,°! the story preserved 
in ch. 31 at the opening of this long Aristoxenian section concerning 
the musician Telesias of Thebes demonstrates that the sense of what 
is "good" needs to be instilled in human beings through early training 
and experience: 


When Telesias of Thebes was young he was brought up on the best 
sort of music (£v Th xaAALoTH povaxh):? among the highly repu- 
table composers whose music he learned were Pindar, Dionysius of 
Thebes, Lamprus and Pratinas and the other lyric composers who 
produced good instrumental pieces. He also performed excellently 
on the aulos, and made a thorough study of all the other elements of 
a complete education. But when he had passed the prime of his life 
he was so completely seduced by the complicated sort of theatri- 
cal music (UNO ts ox1vvxf]c TE «oi OLXtANS povourf|c) that he 
came to despise the fine compositions on which he had been brought 
up, and learned very carefully those of Philoxenus and Timotheus, 
particularly the most complicated of their pieces, and the ones with 
the maximum amount of innovation. When he had then set out to 
compose melodies, and tried his hand at both styles — that of Pin- 
dar and that of Philoxenus — he could achieve no success at all in 
Philoxenus' manner. And the reason lay in the excellent training he 
had from his childhood (tùv &x nauöög naAklornv Ayo). (De 
mus.31 1142b-c = Arıstox. fr. 76 Wehrli) 


In light of this passage, it is also easier to explain some other unflatter- 
ing remarks by Aristoxenus, handed down by secondary sources, con- 
cerning “modern” music, which he labeled “womanish” (OnAvvou£vn) 


61 Barker (2007) 247ff. The results to which Barker comes in his book are, however, 
slightly different from mine: according to him, the conception of @thos embedded in 
these texts does not seem to carry connotations of a recognizably ethical kind. On this 
see ibid. 254—9, with a discussion on a passage presumably coming from the Aristox- 
enian tradition, that is, Cleonid. Harm. p. 206.6—18 Jan. 

€ In the Elementa harmonica, Aristoxenus uses the adjective kallistos only once 
(Harm. 23.6, p. 29.16 Da Rios), in reference to the melodic composition typical of the 
enharmonic scales and belonging to the ancient style. 
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in comparison to the “more masculine" (và àvóov«doteoo) melodies 
of the ancient times,? or concerning the “barbarization” of theatrical 
music contemporary to him (tà 0éavoa &xpepaopóoocau, which 
had by that time become dependent only on the audience's taste.9* 
Despite Aristoxenus' interests in theatrical music (evidence of which 
lies in the titles of some of his lost works, e.g., On Tragic Dance [Ili 
TOAYLXT|S óoxfjogoc], On Tragic Poets [IIeoi voocyoO0o7totó v], and 
maybe even On Dithyrambists [IIezoi SW W8vVoaußonoWwv], in which 
the life of Telestes of Selinunte might have appeared, see Apollon. 
Mir. 40 = fr. 117 Wehrli), his position on such a musical repertoire and 
on the ethics conveyed by it seems, then, to have been that of a moder- 
ate conservative who, just because he was well aware of the aesthetic 
glamor of musical innovations on the contemporary audience, recom- 
mended a musical performance and education based on musical prin- 
ciples inspired by ancient tradition, whose goal was the formation and 
preservation of character,? as well as of musical taste.“ 

To sum up, from a careful analysis of the Aristoxenian passage 
quoted by the ps.-Plutarchan On music, we can infer that, for Aris- 
toxenus, the ethos of a musical composition arises from the way in 
which melodic and rhythmic elements are associated with each other, 
as well as from the performance and interpretation of the resulting 
blend by the musician. A composition (zotnwa) and its performance 
(£Epounvela) are the two main objects of the critical judgment of a 
leleos mousikos and kritikos (that 1s, someone who has a full under- 
standing of the subject, not simply a composer or a musician), whose 
goals are the ethical and aesthetic understanding and appreciation of 
what is "appropriate" (oiX£toc) in music.°’ Since the sense of what is 


$ Cf. Them. Or. 33.1 364b-c = Aristox. fr. 70 Wehrli, where the musician encour- 
ages his pupils to look for a more manly musical style of composition and recom- 
mends them to rarely sing in theatres, because, according to him, it is not possible 
to be pleasant to the audience and, at the same time, to remain faithful to the ancient 
musical style. 

4 Ath. 632a = Aristox. fr. 124 Wehrli: ... oto 81) ovv, no, xai fjustc, &xeiór] 
nal tà Oéatoa &xpepoopéootoar xoi eis ugyóAXrv óuip00oàv mEOCEANAVOEV N 
MAVONLOS AUTN LOVOLAN, «a0' AUTOUS yevóuevor OALYOL OVALLUVNOXOUEDG ota 
TV 1) uovoxń. On this fragment see Meriani (2003) 15-48. For a parallel in the 
context of rhetoric, see Arist. Pol. 5 1313b40-1: €ott yao ó óruovyo'yóc vot ÖNLOV 
HOAGE. 

$ Str. 1.2.3 = Aristox. fr. 123 Wehrli, quot. n. 25. 

6° ps.-Plut. De mus. 31 1142b-c = Aristox. fr. 76 Wehrli, quoted above. 
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kalon may be instilled in human beings through early training, musical 
education is remarkably useful, but it cannot be limited to practical or 
technical knowledge:® 


Anyone who aims at beauty and discrimination in his treatment of 
music ... should round it off with the other branches of learning and 
take philosophy as his principal teacher: for it is philosophy that has 
the capacity to judge the proper measure for music (tO povo 
noénzov uétoov), and how it should be used (tO xofjouwov). (ps.- 
Plut. De mus 32 1142c-d) 


If the connection between philosophy and music expressed in this 
Aristoxenian statement goes back to Plato? (later on becoming typical 
of all scientific enquiry on music), the concept of tò zoéxov (“what 
is appropriate") as well as all the references to the pleasure inherent in 


67 In the Politics (1340a), Aristotle states that “since music is one of the things that 
is pleasant, and virtue is to do with enjoying, loving and hating things correctly, it is 
clear that we should not learn or get used to anything so much as judging correctly 
(TO xolveıv 600@c) and enjoying (tO yateetv) fine characters and noble deeds (oic 
ETMLELKEOLV Oco xai tais xaXaic noóEgow)." Cf. also ps.-Arist. Pr. 19.38: “we 
enjoy different styles of music because of their character" (óvà 0 TO £00c TEÖNOLG 
UEAMV xaíoopev). 

68 Practical abilities (like familiarity with instruments, or training in the exercise 
of perception) as well as theoretical knowledge (such as rhythmic and harmonic sci- 
ences, the theory of instrumental accompaniment or the theory of diction) are both 
listed as insufficient to produce a good critic at ch. 36 of the ps.-Plutarchan De mus. 
(1144c-d). 

© As Barker (2007) 238-9 opportunely remarks. On this, cf. also Plat. Phlb. 17c-e: 
“But suppose, my good friend, that you grasp the number and the qualities of the inter- 
vals related to high and low pitch of sound, and the boundaries of the intervals, and 
the number of syst@mata that have arisen out of them. These syst@mata were identified 
by people in the past, and they handed down to us, their successors, the practice of 
calling them harmoniai, and in the movements of the body they identify other, similar 
inherent features which, they say, we must measure by numbers, and call rhythms and 
measures, while being aware that this is how we should investigate every one and 
many. For when you grasp them in this way, then it is that you have become an expert 
... (TOTE EYEVOU GOMOG).” 

7 Cf. Arist. Quint. De mus. 3.27, p. 133.214 W.-I: tatty otv, Aéyo 58 
mirocogias, oc HEYLOTNV GUVVOLOV xai OTASOV tT|v LOVOLATV GOXNTEOV TE Kal 
NALÖEVTEOV TEAEMTATA ... . We know from Porphyry (in Ptol. p. 4.19-21 Düring) 
that Ptolemy too founded his musical judgment on philosophy following the examples 
of Pythagoreans and Aristoxenians: ... GAAG xai TO £x quAooodí(ac UAALOTA THC 
TOV TAAGLOV ooufjoO0au ad’ Ho xoi oi IIvdayögeıoı xai oi ’Apıotok£veuon tO 
EILOTNUOVIXOV £v Taic Bewolatc GUVNLENOAY. 
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music, most probably come from the Peripatetic environment, which 
was of basic importance for Aristoxenus' intellectual development. 
Therefore the Tarentine philosopher, even though paying great atten- 
tion to the aesthetic value of music (that is to say, to the intrinsic sig- 
nificance of the music itself), may be set within the great philosophical 
tradition that conceived of music as an effective means of developing 
the capacity for comprehension and judgment of ethical values.”! 

Besides more practical purposes," the final goal of the philoso- 
pher who devotes himself to music is the development of the critical 
faculty, because music is beneficial to the practice of understanding 
(Ebveoic), "the ruling principle and judge of everything” (to yao 
EILOTATOUV xov Kal Xoivov toov Éot, Aristox. Harm. 41.10ff., 
p. 51.13ff. Da Rios). As Aristoxenus states furthermore in the same 
passage of the Elementa harmonica (where he is discussing the fact 
that practical abilities, like the capacity for writing musical notes, are 
not the aims of harmonic science), ^we shall have missed the truth if 
we make that which judges (tO uèv *otvov) neither the limit nor the 
ruling principle (unte n£oasg ute *6otov), and make into the limit 
and ruling principle that which is judged” (tò d€ xorvóuevov xóotóv 
te nal MEQaC, Harm. 41.20—5, p. 52.14 Da Rios). 


4. Echoes of Aristoxenian Theories in Later Sources 


The subject of the theory of musical ethos remained popular for many 
centuries, though its most representative authority came to be the neb- 
ulous figure of Damon, identified by many scholars as the main source 
of Plato's theorizing on the moral effects of music.” 


7l Plat. Rep. 402b-c: “Then, by heaven, am I not right in saying that by the same 
token we shall never be true musicians (uovovxoft) ... until we are able to recognize 
the forms of soberness (TA vf|c oodooooítvrns eiön), courage (àvógosí(ac), liberal- 
ity (€AevOEQuotyntoc), and high-mindedness (ueyoXonoene(ac) and all their kindred 
and their opposites, too, in all the combinations that contain and convey them, and to 
apprehend them and their images wherever found, disregarding them neither in trifles 
nor in great things, but believing the knowledge of them to belong to the same art and 
discipline?" (transl. in Shorey [1930]). 

7 Already identified by Aristotle, who stated that "they who are to be judges 
must also be performers" (nel tot xoívewv yao HETEXELV det TOV Eoywv, Pol. 
1340b35-6). 

7 On the reassessment of this interpretation, see n. 9. 
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One of the most extensive sources of evidence on this topic from 
antiquity is a late musical treatise, Aristides Quintilianus’ On music 
(4th CE), a work which aspires to put everything relevant to the study 
of music in a single treatise, while relying on many different earlier 
sources (Platonic, Peripatetic, Neoplatonic) that are often difficult to 
identify because the author has elaborated on them so extensively. As 
a matter of fact, this writer (whose name alone is known) does not 
assemble various sources by chance, but tries to include them within 
an overall conception of a divine order of things; therefore, it is not 
always easy to determine how far he has gone with the arrangement of 
the materials at his disposal. 

In book 1, Aristides classifies the parts of music and of musical 
understanding into a theoretical (TO Hewentıxöv) and a practical (TO 
moaxtıxóv) side: theoretical studies include two main fields, the 
"technical" (which investigates the items to be found in audible music 
— such as notes, rhythmical patterns and syllables — and their organi- 
zation in wider structures) and the "physical" (which goes in search of 
the “highest principles and natural causes” [tas GvwOEV àoxàc xoi 
mvoixds aittac]), while the practical or “educational” side of musical 
study investigates the ways in which technical knowledge of music 
can be used in practice, specifically for the soul's good. 

The value of music in education and in psychiatric therapy, the 
two main empirical applications of musical structures, is the subject 
of book 2 of the treatise, which gives also different accounts of the 
nature of the soul.” Echoes of the Aristoxenian theories may be found, 
first of all, in Aristides’ subdivision of this “practical” part of music in 
two branches: the first (called tÒ XonoTıxöv) studies and judges how 
the musical elements are used in composition to convey a particular 
ethos, and is in its turn divided into melodic composition (ugAozotío), 
rhythmic composition (óvOpuoztotía) and poetry (stolnoıg); the second 
(called tò éEoyygXvvxóv) deals instead with the nature and value of 
different modes and means of musical performance or "expression," 
that is, it concerns the performance of the components just mentioned, 
and its parts are “instrumental performance (Opyavıröv), vocal per- 
formance (@6.x6v) and acting (0z0xottvAXóv), including the bodily 


74 Arist. Quint. De mus. 1.5, p. 6.9ff. W.-I. 
75 See Arist. Quint. De mus. chs. 2, 8 and 17, with further elaboration in book 3. 
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movements corresponding to the melodies that underlie them.” Aris- 
tides' interest in the performance or "delivery" of a work (whether dra- 
matic, rhetorical or musical) in addition to its composition shows many 
affinities with the Aristoxenian identification of two main objects of 
critical judgment, the musical composition on the one side (noinua) 
and its interpretation in performance on the other (£oumnveio). 

Furthermore, in ch. 16 of book 2, Aristides Quintilianus points out 
the involvement of many instruments more appropriate to them — in 
determining the specific "character" of a piece and its performance. 
This result is very similar to Aristoxenus’ conception of ethos (which, 
as we have seen, he believes to arise from the ways in which different 
kinds of items are associated with each other in melopoiia): 


The total activity of music then involves an appropriate idea," suit- 
able diction, and equally suitable systema, and the corresponding 
harmonia [i.e., selection] of notes, quality of rhythm and use of 
instruments... .”8 


In musical therapy — Aristides continues, making a parallel with the 
wise doctors and their $óouoxa — we can apply all the elements 
of this uovoovoyía (that is, “making music”), sometimes com- 
plete (véAeta uév), sometimes as a “mixture” (Eviote SE WATEOV), 
incorporating elements of a different quality though not opposites, 
for such a blending would be unsuitable (Gzogxéc). The mixture 
(tùv O€ u(Ew), instead, should be made up of intermediates blended 
harmoniously together with extremes (TOV WEOWV MOOG TA xoa 
OVVAQUOTTOMEVWYV), as, for instance, when we link an intermediate 


7 Arist. Quint. De mus. 1.5, p. 6.204 W.-I: Xai tot uèv xonouxot éon 
uehomoua óvOuoxoda moinoic, tot ó8$ £éEayyeXwxob OEYAVLKOV WOdLXOV 
UNOXOLTLAOY, £v à LOLTOV Kal ooo xLVHOELS OUOAOYOL voic ÙNOXELUÉVOL 
UEAEOL MAQAKAAUBAVOVTAL. 

” Also an “evaluative attitude". For an account of the origins of evaluative atti- 
tudes, and an explanation of why they differ from one person to another, see Arist. 
Quint. De mus. 2.8, p. 67.15ff. W.-I. 

7 Arist. Quint. De mus. 2.16, p. 85.21ff. W.-I: “Ev teei 67 povowf|c 
éveoyela xai Evvora Aaußäveraı TOOGMOEOS xai AEELC MOEMOVOG xal GUCTNUA 
MAQATANGLOV xai Keuovia pOóyywv xai OVOLOT MOLOTHTES Kal ópyóvov yoo 
OuoAoyovuevn. 
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rhythm with a “male” arrangement of intervals, or an intermediate 
kind of scale with a more "female" rhythm, and so on.” 

So, if according to Aristoxenus the process through which the art- 
ist builds his composition using a certain “mixture” of incomposite 
elements (that is, a certain melopoiia) 1s essential to producing the 
ethos more suitable to it (ps.-Plut. De mus. 33 11432), in Aristides 
(or in his Peripatetic source) this same "mixture" of elements — or a 
better-balanced one — may be useful in musical therapy too, to drive 
the patient's character into the requested condition. It seems possible, 
then, to infer that in this part of the treatise Aristides elaborated his 
account of musical therapy relying just on the peculiar Aristoxenian 
view of musical ethos. 

Nevertheless, apart from such thematic and terminological paral- 
lels (such as the reference to uí(Eic), it seems reasonable to infer that 
Aristides Quintilianus may have had at his disposal a much wider Aris- 
toxenian source, which — besides the description of the critical judg- 
ment's purposes in matters of music — also treated the psychagogic 
power of musical compositions and performances on the human soul. 
Unfortunately the evidence concerning Aristoxenus' conception of 
the soul and his personal elaboration of a doctrine of musical therapy 
is somewhat limited, if not exiguous. Concerning this second point, 
we have only the anecdotal information handed down by a few frag- 
ments;°’ in one of them the philosopher states that “music, through its 
own order and proportion, calms bodies and minds and leads them into 
the contrary condition (eig Tv Evavtiav *Xaváotaor), "5! showing 
an approach to music therapy closer to the Pythagorean "allophatic" 
one (according to which psychic and physical pathe are cured by the 


? Arist. Quint. De mus. 2.16, p. 85.24ff. W.-I. The distinction between “male” and 
"female" elements is, by Aristides, applied to all the qualities of perceptible things, 
being the foundation of his philosophical view. 

8° See Apollon. Mirab. 49 and 40 = fr. 6 and 117 Wehrli, where the philosopher is 
described as a sort of “music therapist.” 

8! ps.-Plut. De mus. 43 1146f-1147a = Aristox. fr. 122 Wehrli: 6 tpéteQoc 
’Aopıotökevog ... Eieyev eiodyeodaı povoxty, nag’ Soov ó uèv otvoc OMAAAELV 
néQvxg TOV GONV AUTO xonoauévov TA TE OWHATA xoi TAG ðavoiac, T] dé 
MOV OLKT] TH egi AUTIV THEEL TE xoi OVUUETOLA EIS vr|v EVAVTLAV KOTAOTOOLV 
yer te «a xooiver. 
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use of musical remedies on the basis of their opposition to them)? than 
to Aristotle’s homeopathic view of musical katharsis. As a conse- 
quence, this scarcity of evidence renders it impossible for us to give a 
wider and more detailed account of such an important part of Aristox- 
enus' philosophical thought. 


82 Cf. Iambl. VP 114: étu voévuv obunav TO IIvO0ovyoovcóv óióaoxaAstov Tv 
Aeyouéviv éEÓRQtTvoww xoi ovvaouoyav xoi Emadav EITOLEITO, HEAEOL TLOLV 
EILTNÖELOLG eic TA EVAVTLA THON MEQLAYOV xonotuoc TAS TIS WUXNG SLadEoeıc. 
ni TE YAQ EVVACS TOEMOUEVOL TOV LEO’ NUEEAV TAEAYOV xoi TEELNYNUATOV 
EEERrAHALEOV Tac dtavolac wais tor xal HEADV LÖLWUAOL xoi Novyous 
MAQEGKEVATOV éavrotc £x TOUTOV xai OALYOVE(QOUS TE xai ELOVELQOUS TOVG 
UIVOVS, EEAVIOTAUEVOL TE EX tS xoitns vwxErlac máu nai náoovs dU’ 
GAAOTOOTWV ATHAAAGOOV AGLATOV, EotL ÔÈ nal STE ávev AEEEWS LEALOLATWV 

. . On the possibility that this late evidence relies on Aristoxenus himself, see 
Provenza’s paper in this volume. 

8 Cf. Arist. Quint. De mus. 2.14, p. 80.10ff. W.-I.: “if you use harmoniai in the 
ways we have explained, applying them to each soul on the basis either of their simi- 
larity (xa®’ OuoLörnto) or of their opposition to it (xat EvavtLOTHTa), you will 
disclose the bad character that lurks within it, and cure it, and replace it with a better. 
If the underlying disposition is coarse and stubborn, it is through what is intermediate 
that you will generate persuasion and bring it into the opposite state (£c toùvavtíov); 
while if it is fine and good you will use what is similar to it (ÓV ÖuoLörntog), and 
thereby augment it to the right proportion.” 


Aristoxenus and Music Therapy 
Fr. 26 Wehrli within the Tradition on Music and Catharsis 


Antonietta Provenza 


1. Introduction 


The importance of music for the ancient Pythagoreans,! together 
with recognition of its therapeutic function, already attested at the 


* My heartfelt thanks to Professor Carl Huffman and all the participants in the 
Aristoxenus Conference for their interest in my paper and comments. I will always 
remember those days at DePauw University as wonderful and happy. I wish also to 
thank Professor Salvatore Nicosia, my research tutor, for having read and discussed 
with me this essay at different times. Translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

! Still indispensable for a general overview of early Pythagoreanism and the ques- 
tions concerning it is Burkert (1972). Among Burkert's main emphases are the Pla- 
tonic contamination of sources on Pythagoreanism since the 4th century BCE and the 
representation of Pythagoras as a "wise man" with shamanistic features (although 
the unsuitability of the notion of shamanism for ancient Greek culture has been since 
highlighted in Bremmer [1983] 29-48 and [2002] 27-40; cf. also Minar [1971 ]), 
rather than as a “scientist,” since "scientific Pythagoreanism" is not clearly attested 
until Philolaus. Most important among the studies opposing Burkert’s “shamanistic” 
Pythagoras and giving prominence to the “scientific” side of early Pythagoreanism 
and to its relationship with Near-eastern science are Kahn (1974), van der Waerden 
(1979) and Zhmud (1997). Also see on Pythagoreanism and its sources: Centrone 
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dawn of Greek literature,? favored the rise of a long tradition relat- 
ing to the Pythagoreans and music therapy, which is most famously 
and richly attested in two Neoplatonic works, The Life of Pythagoras 
(Vita Pythagorae) by Porphyry of Tyre (ca. 234—305 CEY and On the 
Pythagorean Life (De vita Pythagorica) by Iamblichus of Chalcis (ca. 
245-325 CE).* 

Although the most ancient sources on Pythagoras tell us nothing 
on the subject,” the tradition relating to the Pythagorean use of music 
therapy, at all events, dates back to long before the two Neoplatonists, 
as is shown by a brief and well-known fragment by Aristoxenus 
referring not only to medical healing of the body but also to musical 


(19997); Kahn (2001), useful for what concerns Pythagoreanism in the Renaissance 
and its influence on astronomy; Riedweg (2005); Huffman (1999); Huffman (2005a) 
and Huffman (2006). Among studies before Burkert's Lore and Science, I limit my 
references here just to Philip (1966), who treats Aristotle as the most important and 
reliable source for early Pythagoreanism. 

?'The oldest literary evidence for music therapy in ancient Greece is in book 1 of the 
Iliad (472-4, concerning paeans) and in book 19 of the Odyssey (456-8, concerning 
émwodn, the "sung spell"). 

? It is just a portion (incomplete, as it seems) of the first book of a very large work 
(attested with the title DU.ócopoc Torooía and lost, except for some short passages) 
on the history of philosophy as far as Plato (for both Porphyry's Vita Pythagorae and 
the fragments of the d)óoodooc Torooía see Des Places [2003?]). On the sources 
and structure of Porphyry's Vita Pythagorae see esp. Staab (2002) 109-34. Porphy- 
ry's Vita Pythagorae is quoted in this essay according to Des Places’ edition (20037). 

“The title of Iamblichus' work on Pythagoras (ca. 300 AD) as handed down in man- 
uscripts is II£oi vo? IIvOayoosíov (-vxo€) Biov. Itis the largest work on Pythagoras 
and his sect that we have from late antiquity. It was originally part of a work in ten 
books, of which five have come down to us, devoted by the Neoplatonist philosopher 
to Pythagorean doctrines (see O' Meara [1989] esp. 30-105 and the introduction to 
Dillon-Hershbell [1991]). Regarding the sources of Iamblichus' De vita Pythagorica, 
see Staab (2002). Iamblichus' De vita Pythagorica is quoted in this essay according to 
Deubner and Klein's edition (1975). 

> The oldest evidence concerning Pythagoras is Xenophanes 21B7 DK = D.L. 8.36 
(on metempsychosis, see Huffman [2009] 34-8); Heraclitus 22B40 DK = D.L. 9.1, 
B81, B129; Empedocles 31B129 DK (quoted through Nicomachus also in Porph. VP 
30 and Iamb. VP 67); Herodotus 2.81, 4.95; Ion of Chios 36B2 DK = D.L. 8.8, B4 
= D.L. 1.120 and Democritus 68A 1 DK = D.L. 9.38 and 68A33 = D.L. 9.46. Evidence 
on Pythagoreanism can be roughly divided into three groups: reports of the same age 
as the Presocratics, handed down orally for the most part; the written sources of the 
Academy and the Peripatos; the "legend," taking shape mainly in the Pythagorean 
works of the Neoplatonists Porphyry and Iamblichus, in Diogenes Laertius' Vitae Phi- 
losophorum and in Photius’ Bibliotheca. 
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healing of the soul, defined as "catharsis." In the fragment, which 
must have been part of Aristoxenus’ work On the Pythagorean Life 
(IIzoi Too IIvOoyoovxot píov) and was first published by Cramer 
in his collection of Greek anecdotes contained in the manuscripts of 
the Bibliothéque Royale in Paris,° we read that “the Pythagoreans, as 
Aristoxenus said, used medicine for the purification of the body, and 
music for that of the soul” (oi Ilvdayopınoi, wc E~n AQuotdEEvoc, 
4^006oo£t EXEWVTO TOD uev GOMUATOS Ou THs latot, Ths dé 
ivy fic SLA THs uovovf|c)." 

The two fundamental aspects of this fragment, as identified by 
Wehrli in his brief comment,? are on one side the tradition, i.e., that 
set of customs rooted in religious rites and in practical life, sanctioned 
by atavistic norms, on the basis of which it was necessary to keep 
contamination (uíaopo) as far as possible from the contexts of daily 
life, and, on the other, the distinction, in a human being, of both a 
physical and also a psychic sphere living in a profound and necessary 
relationship with one another.” However, its importance consists not 
only in the explicit reference to a musical catharsis used by the early 
Pythagoreans and concerned with the healing of the soul but above 
all in the fact that, chronologically, it represents the first testimony in 
which music therapy — and in particular therapy specifically defined 
as “catharsis” — is associated with the Pythagoreans.'? Because of 
the authority of Aristoxenus and the success of the concept of musical 
catharsis, which emerges for instance in Iamblichus’ On the Pythago- 
rean Life, the testimony of fr. 26 Wehrli seems, more than any other, 
to have determined the almost undisputed acceptance of the existence 
of a true theory of musical catharsis, including an ethical dimension," 
Worked out by the early Pythagoreans, which served as a model for 


$ J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e codd. man. Bibl. Reg. Paris., Oxford 1839-41. 

7 Aristox. fr. 26 Wehrli = Cramer, Anecd. Paris. 1.172. 

8 Wehrli (1967?) 54-5. See also Wehrli (1951) 60-1 (in his opinion, the Pythagore- 
ans influenced Aristotle's notion of catharsis). 

? Useful remarks on body and soul from Homer to Galen are made in Vegetti (1985). 

10 For the identification of a peculiar “Pythagorean catharsis” see Olympiodorus, 
In Alc. 54.145-6 Westerink, where three kinds of catharsis are considered (tQetc sioù 
TEONOL xaO0óoogoc): the Pythagorean (IIvO@ayoetx6c), the Socratic (LwWxEaTLXOC) 
and the Peripatetic-Stoic (ZTwixöc). 

I This opinion seems to originate in late sources, especially in Iamblichus (see, for 
instance, VP 64 and 115). 
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Aristotle.'* The fragment has also been interpreted as ascribing to the 
early Pythagoreans the Platonic theory of musical ethos, with which 
the fourth-century Pythagoreans must have been very familiar." 

The upshot of my discussion will be that both these interpretations 
are mistaken; ^ our very short text refers instead to the religious notion 


? Among the many scholars who have asserted the existence of an early Pythago- 
rean theory of musical catharsis with close connections to the etos theory, of par- 
ticular note are Abert (1899) 5-7; Howald (1919) 203 and 206-7; Busse (1928) 37 
and 49—50, who distinguished a Pythagorean catharsis, considered as ethical and allo- 
pathic, from an Aristotelian catharsis, considered as aesthetic and homeopathic and 
asserted that the former used music “völlig in der dienst der Ethik" (50); Vetter (1933) 
839; Stefanini (1949); Moulinier (1952) 118-20; Koller (1954) 68-9, 98-119 and 
132; Else (1958) 73, who explicitly mentions a “Pythagorean-Damonian doctrine" 
containing the "therapeutic (cathartic) and educational uses of music"; Lord (1982) 
123; Rossi (2000) 65-6; Figari (2000), who mentions a Presocratic theory of catharsis, 
and Gibson (2005) 112-3, who asserts that the doctrine of ethos had Pythagorean ori- 
gin and passed on to Plato through Damon. Among studies that have been influential 
regarding the Aristotelian notion of catharsis and its relationship with Pythagorean- 
ism, see especially Rostagni (1922), Croissant (1932) and Boyancé (1937). Rostagni 
(see esp. 55—65) seems to be the first to highlight the fundamental role of religion and 
its practices in the background of both Pythagorean and Aristotelian catharsis, in order 
to explain the influence of Pythagoreanism on Aristotelian catharsis as a consequence 
of this common cultural substratum (this opinion seems to emerge also in Hoessly 
[2001] 181—8). On the other hand, Croissant (see esp. 104—5), followed by Schade- 
waldt (1955) and Flashar (1956), asserted that Aristotle took the word “catharsis” 
from religion and gave it strong medical connotations but that the theory of catharsis 
is a late elaboration (cf. on this also Wehrli [1951] and Laín Entralgo [1970] 201-2, 
the latter emphasizing that medical catharsis and religious catharsis were initially not 
separate). According to Boyancé (1937) 103-4 and 115-7, the Pythagoreans rein- 
terpreted the "traditional" magic-medical catharsis by giving it mystical and ethical 
connotations (also see Wehrli [1951] 59), while Aristotle, although taking the notion 
of catharsis from them, transformed it according to a scientific point of view (187-8; 
his view differs from both Busse [1928] and Croissant [1932], since they distinguish 
a Pythagorean catharsis from an Aristotelian one). 

P5 This is, for instance, the point of view expressed already in Wehrli (1951) 56; 
Wehrli (1967?) 55; Burkert (1962) Vorwort, 7 (omitted in the English edition) and in 
more recent times in Wallace (1995), which usefully points out, on the other hand, 
that the early Pythagoreans did not elaborate either a theory of catharsis preceding 
Aristotle or a theory of musical ethos which preceded Plato's. 

4 The attribution of a theory of catharsis to the early Pythagoreans is strongly 
rejected, for instance, by Dodds (1968) 79-80; Parker (1983) 279-80, who refers to 
Pohlenz (1954?) 2.195—6 (He argues that the existence of such a theory would have 
been emphasized in Plato's dialogue, where no trace of it can be found; see contra 
Hoessly [2001] 188) and Halliwell (2009) 182. Burkert (1972) 211-2 points out that 
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of catharsis, which is well attested in the tradition and had been deeply 
rooted in Greek culture since its origins. As a matter of fact, the very 
simple formula asserting that medicine heals the body and music heals 
the soul!” reflects common beliefs based on experience, which must 
have been very widespread and can be connected to other Presocratic 
texts and to Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts. The musical catharsis 
of the early Pythagoreans, then, was neither the consequence of a fully 
developed theory of catharsis, nor was it a fourth-century "invention," 
influenced by both Plato and Aristotle; it was rather a manifestation of 
a very ancient practice, well attested in Greek culture, which resulted 
from the strong relationship between religion and medicine. There- 
fore, Aristoxenus may have meant to propose the early Pythagoreans 
as renowned representatives of this widespread practice in order to 
show them as influential forerunners of both Platonic musical ethos 
and Aristotelian catharsis, rather than having interpreted their thought 
and way of life by means of those schemes. 


2. Aristoxenus, Porphyry and Iamblichus 


The biographical links between Aristoxenus and Pythagoreanism are 
very important: '° in the first half of the fourth century, Tarentum, the 
native city of the musicologist, was the most significant Pythagorean 
center,” governed for seven years running by the Pythagorean Archy- 
tas as the strategos. Some fragments of a biography of Archytas 


the Pythagorean applications of catharsis do not involve science, and Musti (2000) 
44—9, esp. 48, maintains that though the importance of the therapeutic efficacy of 
music comes to Aristotle from Pythagoreanism, the theory of musical catharsis is 
Peripatetic. On the question of whether Pythagorean catharsis, in light of Aristotelian 
catharsis, is to be considered either homoeopathic or allopathic, I refer the reader to 
the exhaustive treatment of Belfiore (1992) 264—6 and 279—90. 

5 The concept of soul in ancient Pythagoreanism has been recently investigated by 
Huffman (2009), who has reexamined his previous position on Philolaus' notion of 
soul (see Huffman [1993] 328-32). 

16 A very useful monograph on Aristoxenus that thoroughly considers the musicolo- 
gist's personality on the basis of the surviving fragments is Visconti (1999). See also 
Visconti (2000); Cordiano (2001) and Muccioli (2002) 373-89. 

I Especially since 379 BCE, when Croton was subjected by Dionysius I. On 
Pythagoreanism in Southern Italy, see Leszl (1988) and Musti (2005); on the Pythago- 
reans in Tarentum, see Centrone (1999) 49—52 and Gigante (1971). 

18 Archyt. Test. A1 Huffman = D.L. 8.79. Archytas was born between 435 and 410 
BCE and died about 350. For his chronology, see Huffman (2005) 5-6. 
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written by Aristoxenus are extant. ? Spintharus, his father” and prob- 
ably his first teacher, had close connections to the Pythagoreans of 
Tarentum, and personally knew the philosopher-governor.”' After- 
wards, Aristoxenus was a disciple of the Pythagorean Xenophilus in 
Athens,? and he himself maintains that he made acquaintance with 
the last Pythagoreans.? We can infer from the surviving fragments of 
Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean works,” which subsequently became a very 
important source for Neoplatonic biographies of Pythagoras,” that the 
musicologist expressed admiration for the Pythagoreans. The evalu- 
ation of the musical aspects of Pythagoreanism by Aristoxenus must 
have been particularly precious, since he had had Pythagorean training 
before his Peripatetic training, even if his musicological reflections 
prove to be very much influenced by Aristotle.” This influence, how- 
ever, does not expressly concern only scientific matters but also seems 
to concern the potentialities of musical listening; in this connection, 
from the few anecdotes regarding Aristoxenus that have come down 


I? See Archyt. Test. A1, A7 and A9 Huffman and Aristox. fr. 47-50 Wehrli. 

2° On the controversy concerning the name of the musicologist’s father — either 
Spintharus or Mnesias , see Visconti (1999) 36-63. 

21 Spintharus is said to be the source of a story concerning Archytas that is told 
in lamb. VP 197-8 = Aristox. fr. 30 (= 49) Wehrli = Archyt. Test. A7 Huffman. See 
further below. 

22 See Aristox. fr. 1 Wehrli = Suda s.v. Aguotö&evoc. 

2 See Aristox. fr. 19 Wehrli = D.L. 8.46. 

^ A work entitled either The Life of Pythagoras (IIvGovyóoov Bios) or On Pythag- 
oras and His Followers (1legi ITvOovyóoov xai vov yvooíuov avtot), a work On 
the Pythagorean Way of Life (Ilegi tot Ilvdayopıxoü Biov) and the Pythagorean 
Precepts (Ilvdayogırai Arobaceız). The surviving fragments of these works are 
collected as Aristox. frr. 11—41 Wehrli. 

> Aristoxenus, who was hailed by Leo (1901) 102 as “the founder of literary biog- 
raphy," is the founder of the biographic tradition for Pythagoras. On biography in 
Aristotle's school, see Fortenbaugh (2007) 73—6; on Aristoxenus as a biographer, see 
Momigliano (1993) 74-7, 103 and 120. Aristoxenus' admiration for the Pythagoreans 
and their politics is also indicated by the relationship he establishes between Pythago- 
ras and the law-givers Charondas and Zaleucus (see Aristox. fr. 17, the source of 
Iamb. VP 33-4, and fr. 43 Wehrli = D.L. 8.15). Traces of Aristoxenus are also found 
in Iamb. VP 166, which asserts that the Pythagorean way of life spread throughout 
Italy giving birth to many philosophers, poets and law-givers and turning that country, 
which was previously obscure, into Magna Graecia. 

?é On the relationship between Aristoxenus’ thought and Aristotelian science, see 
esp. Bélis (1986), Barker (1991) and Gibson (2005) 23-38. 
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to us — and that we are going to consider later on — ,?' there emerges 
an interest 1n enthusiastic music and its effects on behavior, which can 
be set alongside Aristotle's reflection on musical catharsis in book 8 
of Politics, but also, at the same time, alongside the religious tradition 
of catharsis found, even earlier than Aristotle, in the widespread ritual 
practices through which endeavors were made to keep any form of 
contamination away from the community. 

Thus among ancient sources on Pythagoreanism, Aristoxenus is 
the most important together with Aristotle, who plays the major role 
as regards their scientific speculations.” However, it is important to 
remember that, on the basis of what emerges from the most ancient 
testimonies, Pythagoreanism fundamentally appears as a lifestyle 
centering on a community? and on specific precepts to be followed, 
the so-called akousmata, often referring to purificatory measures.” 
Codification of true Pythagorean "scientific" thought seems to emerge 
starting from the fragments of Philolaus,*' although, for Pythagoras 


27 See further below, esp. 120-2. 

28 Aristotle is considered the most valuable source for the early Pythagoreans by 
Philip (1966); he maintains that the philosopher was "almost alone in having no 
Pythagorean axe to grind" (19). Aristotle deals with the Pythagoreans (oi «ooo ugvot 
Ilvdayögeıoı) in Metaph. 1.5-6 985b23-987a31 (on the Pythagorean theory of num- 
ber, which, in his opinion, Plato followed) and 14.3 1090a20—1092b25. An interesting 
feature of Aristotle's account is the general reference to “the Pythagoreans” as far 
as scientific thought is concerned. This was probably due to the "legend" that had 
already arisen concerning Pythagoras, which may have made him hesitant to assign 
specific notions to Pythagoras himself. Aristotle was also the author of a work Against 
the Pythagoreans and of a monograph On the Pythagoreans (also attested as On the 
Pythagoreans' Opinions), which are both lost (D.L. 5.25). A comparison between 
Aristotle’s evidence on Pythagoreanism and the fragments of the early Pythagore- 
ans, especially the fragments of Philolaus, shows such important common features 
between them, as to suggest that Philolaus was Aristotle's most important source for 
Pythagoreanism. This results in particular from the study of the fragments of Philo- 
laus acknowledged as authentic (1-7 DK); see Huffman (1993) 28-35. 

7 See for instance Plato, Rep. 600b = Pythagoras 14A10 DK, referring to the 
IIvOaoyóosvoc TEONOG vot píov. 

30 On the Pythagorean akousmata see, among others, Burkert (1972) 166-92, who 
defines them as “commonsense wisdom in abstruse form, ancient magical-ritual com- 
mandments" (176—7); Parker (1983) 294—7 and Berra (2006). 

3! Philolaus is the first Pythagorean for whom one can fix almost certain dates 
(about 470-385 BCE), and probably the first who wrote something. According to 
Diogenes Laertius (8.84—5), he was the first Pythagorean who wrote a book; see also 
Iamb. VP 199. For his fragments, see Huffman (1993). 
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himself, one cannot categorically rule out knowledge of mathemati- 
cal and cosmological doctrines. ? Mathematical and cosmological 
treatment of music first appears in Philolaus himself and in Hippa- 
sus, and, subsequently, in Archytas of Tarentum's study of acoustics 
and symphoniai.? However, the lack of any reference to the ethical 
potentialities of music or to musical catharsis in the fragments of 
these Pythagoreans does not allow us to maintain that such elements 
lay outside the interests of the early Pythagoreans and that they only 
spread among the fourth-century Pythagoreans under the influence of 
the theory of musical ethos. As a matter of fact, an interest in the ben- 
efits of music and in its role in education appears in literary works on 
the Pythagoreans, which are independent of Plato, as for instance in 
Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts, which, as Huffman (2008) has 
recently pointed out, are very important evidence of genuine Pythago- 
rean moral philosophy, and also in anecdotes whose origin appears to 
be independent of Plato and the theory of musical ethos. 


32 According to Kahn (1974) 169—70 and (2001) 16-8, followed by Riedweg (2005) 
73, among others, Burkert's argument (see Burkert [1972], esp. 155-65, 357) that 
Pythagoras was a “shaman” seems to overlook the well-known fragments of Heracli- 
tus concerning his xov uar (Heracl. 22B40 DK) and iotogin (22B129 DK). On the 
Heraclitean evidence as a conclusive argument on behalf of Pythagoras as a “man of 
science," see Zhmud (1997) 30-9. Remarkable similarities between some aspects of 
Pythagorean mathematics and Babylonian mathematics, and moreover the short dis- 
tance between Samos, Pythagoras' homeland, and Miletus, the home of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes (Pythagoras visited Thales and Anaximander in Miletus, 
according to Iamb. VP 11-3), whose cosmological researches are well attested, give 
further evidence for the "scientific" side of Pythagoras' personality. Pythagoras seems 
to have travelled to Egypt (Isocr. [Bus. 28] says he learnt philosophy in Egypt and 
brought it to Greece; cf. Hecataeus of Abdera, FGrHist 264F25 and Iamb. VP 18-9 
and 158-9; similarities between Egyptian and Pythagorean practices emerge also from 
Hdt. 2.81), and to have been in Babylonia. Aristoxenus (fr. 13 Wehrli = Hippol. Haer. 
1.2.12 Wendland) says that Pythagoras learnt from the Chaldean Zaratas that every- 
thing is founded on the distinction between father and mother, so that male and female 
are the constituent categories of the world-order. This suits, in turn, musical harmony; 
cf. Iamb. VP 19. He also traveled to Phoenicia (Iamb. VP 14). Of course, all this is 
not enough to prove that Pythagoras himself, rather than his successors, formulated 
the scientific theories generally considered as Pythagorean, such as the Pythagorean 
ordering of the heavens, numbers as the constituent elements (oToLXeto) of everything 
and the heavenly harmony (Aristot. Metaph. 985b31—986a6 and 1090a21—5; cf. Stob. 
Ecl. 1, Prooem. 6 = Aristox. fr. 23 Wehrli and Plato, Rep. 617b-c). 

3 See Barker (19912). 
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Later on, especially in the biographies of Pythagoras written by 
Porphyry and Iamblichus,** who usually reinterpret their sources with 
the aim of reconstructing the thought and way of life of Pythagoras 
and his followers according to specific paraenetic and propagandistic 
goals,” Platonism’° and a real mysticism come to pervade the person- 
ality of Pythagoras. He is characterized as a "philosopher" and “mas- 
ter of education" (Nyeu@v zouógíac)," and most notably as a sage 
with mystical connotations suited to a “pagan holy-man,””® on whom 
musical catharsis is supposed to confer a further thaumaturgic power.” 

Aristoxenus' works devoted to the Pythagoreans constituted, then, 
a privileged source for doxographers in the reconstruction of the role 
of Pythagoras and the way of life of the Pythagoreans.* His work On 
the Pythagorenan Life (IIzoi IIvOovyoovxo9 Biov) is expressly men- 
tioned by Iamblichus (VP 233 = Aristox. fr. 31 Wehrli) as a source for 
the conception of friendship in Pythagoreanism. Moreover, various 
passages of the Pythagorean Precepts (Ilvdayopınai Anobäoeız) 


34 Differences between these two works have been well illustrated by Edwards 
(1993) 159-72. Porphyry, as opposed to Iamblichus, usually quotes his sources, and 
the Vita Pythagorae has the typical features of biography, while Iamblichus' De vita 
Pythagorica appears rather as a manifesto of the Neoplatonic Blog pràooopixós. 

33 On Porphyry's and Iamblichus’ sources and the relationship between their works 
on Pythagoras, see Burkert (1972) 97-109; von Albrecht (2002) and Staab (2002) 
12-8, 109-34 and 217-37. 

3% For Iamblichus' presentation of Pythagoreanism as the legitimate forerunner of 
Platonism, see O' Meara (1989) 9-29. 

?7 See Plat., Rep. 600a-b, where Homer and Pythagoras are considered as “masters 
of education." Iamblichus (VP 119-20) portrays Pythagoras as the mythical discov- 
erer of music, and, as a consequence of this, as a model educator (VP 121, otro 
uev otv ti]v uovouxi]v eUostv Aéyevau xoi ovotnoápevoc AUTH x oéóoxe voic 
Uznóorc EU Ava và xáXXoca, “Pythagoras, according to tradition, discovered 
music in this way, and after he organized it within a system, he handed it over to dis- 
ciples so that it could help them to achieve every noble aim"). 

38 This felicitous formulation by Fowden (1982) seems to suit well the figure of 
Pythagoras, which emerges from Iamblichus' De vita Pythagorica. In Burkert's 
opinion (Burkert [1982] 13), Pythagoras’ “mythical” features show that Iamblichus 
wished to propose Pythagoreanism, considered on the same level as theurgy, as an 
"antidote" to the spread of Christianity (see also Clark [2000] 29-32). 

?? As O’Meara (1989) 39 shows, Iamblichus accumulates evidence and signs in his 
De vita Pythagorica in order to demonstrate Pythagoras' uniqueness. 

® Staab (2002) 64-6. It is noteworthy that Porphyry appears more “biographical” 
and less “doxographical” than Iamblichus. 
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by the musicologist of Tarentum are recognizable in Iamblichus’ On 
the Pythagorean Life ,*' confirming the interest of the philosopher from 
Chalcis in presenting the conservative ethics of the Pythagoreans as a 
guarantee of a correct way of living.” 

Precisely these late sources, and in particular Iamblichus, who 
seems to corroborate what is briefly affirmed in Aristoxenus fr. 26 
Wehrli,* have led to the belief that the early Pythagoreans formulated 
a true theory of catharsis^ that constituted one of the canons of the 
Bios IIvOGayoovxóc. On the other hand, several pieces of evidence 
independent of the Neoplatonic biographies and suggesting an interest 
of the early Pythagoreans in musical therapy have been overlooked. 


^! See esp. VP 174-5, 183 and 205. 

? However, Porphyry and Iamblichus were influenced by Aristoxenus not only 
directly (in Burkert [1972] 101 it is assumed that Iamblichus, as well as Stobaeus, 
may have personally read Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts), but, indeed above all, 
through Nicomachus of Gerasa, a neo-Pythagorean musicologist and mathematician 
who lived in the 1st century CE and was also the author of a Life of Pythagoras (noth- 
ing has survived of this work, but both Porphyry, who quotes Nicomachus in VP 20 
and 59, and Iamblichus, see VP 251, must have used it extensively). Nicomachus may 
have been very congenial to Iamblichus because of his tendency to identify Pythago- 
reanism and Platonism. In particular, he connected mathematics with philosophy to 
such an extent that number theory influenced moral philosophy (see, e.g., Ar. 64—5 
Hoche). For Nicomachus as a source for both Porphyry and Iamblichus, see Burkert 
(1972) 98-10 and Staab (2002) 81-91 and 224-8. 

9 See Iamb. VP 110, eimOe yàg ov TAQEQYWS TH TOLALTH yooba nABdECEL: 
TOUTO yào ÓT| xal EOONYOgEVE rrjv SLA vf]; uovov«f|c latgeliav, “Pythagoras 
was accustomed to use — and not occasionally — this type of catharsis; this indeed 
was the name he gave to musical healing." Cf. Porph. VP 33, «oi Üyıalvovoı EV 
AUTOS Gel OVVÖLETELBEV, KALVOVTAG ÔÈ TA OWHATA £0gpánevev, xoi TAG WUXAG 
ÖE VOGOÜVTAGT NAPEUVHELTO, KAHATEQ EDAUEV, TOUS LEV &xoóatc xoi HA YELOLG 
tovc SE povo. NV yao AUTO uéAn xoi xoóc vóoovc ooptov TUOVA, à 
éxáóov Aviorn to's xduvovtas. NV «ó'» à xai Aims ANOnv eipyóCevo xoi 
ópyàc £z 9G ve xoi &mOvpu(ac ATOMOUS EENoEL, “and [Pythagoras] paid attention 
to his disciples' health, he cured those who labored under physical diseases and com- 
forted those suffering from diseases of the soul, just as we said, the former by means 
of sung spells and magic, the latter by means of music. Actually he had melodies that 
succeeded in healing the diseases of the body, and the sick got up as he sang them. 
He also had melodies that allowed people to forget pain, and he soothed wrath and 
removed wicked desires.” The distinction between the Ertwöai, sung spells for heal- 
ing the body, a magic-medical remedy, and wovo.xnh, which was used for healing the 
soul, is remarkable in this passage (in VP 30, Porphyry simply attributes the healing 
function of music to the incantatory power of rhythms and melodies). 

^ See above, n. 14. 
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For the use of music ın healing, the link between the early Pythag- 
oreans and medicine is fundamental.” Medicine is expressly identi- 
fied ın Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli as cathartic therapy of the body. It 
is identified as a central interest of the Pythagoreans, together with 
music and divination, in a passage from Iamblichus that can be traced 
back to the Pythagorean Precepts (lamb. VP 163, tv © EMLOTHUOV 
OVY HxLoTAa oaov vovg IIvOayooEious TIUÄV HOVOLANV TE Kal 
LATOLATV xoi WaVTLXNV).*° The interest of the Pythagoreans in medi- 
cine and music is also attested by the akousmata, in which the for- 
mer is defined as “the wisest thing" (VP 82, Ti 006WTATOV TOV TAQ’ 
Hiv; atomx), and harmony is said to be “the most beautiful thing" 
(ti xGAALOTOV; &opovía). Their interest in dietetics, the most benefi- 
cial remedy,*’ which provides a proper arrangement of physical exer- 
cise, food and rest (VP 163 = 244, ovumetolas nóvwv TE xa OLTWV 
^ai AVATAVGEWS) is then a consequence of their focus on medicine. 
Furthermore, in a passage of Aelian (VH 4.17), which is very prob- 
ably based on Aristotle's monograph on the Pythagoreans, we are told 
that Pythagoras wandered around cities "not to teach, but to heal" 
(où ÔDáEwv GAV iatoevowv). As a matter of fact, precisely in the 
period of greatest success and liveliness of the Pythagorean sect, in 
Magna Graecia an important medical tradition developed, of which 
the most significant representative was Alcmaeon of Croton.? Emped- 
ocles, an admirer of Pythagoras, must also have had contacts with the 


^ Burkert (1972) 292-4. 

^9 This passage, which is not included in Wehrli's edition, was traced back to the 
Pythagorean Precepts by Burkert (1972) 262 n. 113. 

?' Porphyry's Vita Pythagorae (32, deriving from Antonius Diogenes) refers to 
physical exercise as part of a daily program suited to maintaining health and seren- 
ity: Pythagoras was accustomed to walk in the sacred woods, in the calmest and most 
beautiful places, never alone nor with a big company, but generally, in a group of two 
or three. As Riedweg stresses (2005) 31, these details are reminiscent of monastic life. 

48 This is the reading of the Laurentianus, accepted by Burkert (1965) 25 instead 
of TOTÓ Y. 

® During Alcmaeon's lifetime, between the 6th and the 5th centuries BCE, the 
Pythagoreans were the leading group ruling the city. Alcmaeon, who understood the 
human body in terms of a balance of opposites, is sometimes classified as a Pythago- 
rean (D.L. 8.37 and 83 and Iamb. VP 104 and 267), but Aristotle separated Alcmaeon 
from the Pythagoreans (Metaph. 986a27-b3), and we do not have any evidence for his 
sharing in the Pythagorean way of life. On Pythagoreanism and medicine in Croton, 
see Marasco (2008). 
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Pythagoreans, and is linked to the medical tradition.” It is quite likely 
that Philolaus, also from Croton, in his youth came into contact with 
the doctrines of Alcmaeon, and that this gave an impulse to his interest 
in medicine.?! The importance of medicine for the ancient Pythagore- 
ans cannot, however, be linked in any way to the formulation in the 
scientific sphere of a theory of catharsis. In actual fact, the first to have 
associated Pythagoras and his followers with the concept of purifica- 
tion through science is Iamblichus.? 

We will now examine the presence of religious and ritual catharsis 
in ancient Pythagoreanism in order to show that the key elements in 
Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli, i.e., the healing of the soul and body, are 
not derived either from Plato's theory of musical ethos or from Aristo- 
tle's theory of catharsis. Our fragment, read against the background of 
the testimonies by Aristoxenus on ethos” and on music therapy, will 
appear then as an important confirmation of the interest of the musi- 
cologist of Tarentum in the effects of music on health and on behavior. 


3. Pythagoreanism and Ritual Catharsis 


The numerous attestations of cultural practices, which were handed 
down for centuries and resulted from a desire for purification that was 
felt particularly at the religious and physical levels, show that the 
presence of "cathartic" practices among the ancient Pythagoreans does 
not necessarily imply that they elaborated a theory of catharsis. The 
fact is that catharsis is a fundamental part of the practices connected 
with worship of the gods. One need only think of the ritual Iustrations 
and the intonation of paeans to Apollo by the Achaeans, when they 
were seeking liberation from plague in the first book of the /liad (472— 
4). Moreover, rites intended for liberation from states of restlessness 


> Empedocles is represented as a musical healer in Iamb. VP 113. See also Porph. 
VP 30 and Iamb. VP 67 = Emp. 31B129 DK. On the relationship between Empedocles 
and the Pythagoreans, see Burkert (1972) 289—98; Kingsley (1995) 335-47 on medi- 
cine and Trépanier (2004) 116-26. 

>! See Philol. Test. A27 and A28 Huffman and Huffman's comments on them 
([2005] 289—306; also see 9—11). 

? Burkert (1972) 211-12. 

3 Thoroughly studied by Eleonora Rocconi in her essay in this volume. 

> Hoessly (2001) reviews a great amount of evidence concerning catharsis in dif- 
ferent contexts. 
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and anxiety, particularly in the Dionysiac sphere, were wıdespread and 
rooted in the tradition. The presence of music in religious rites with a 
cathartic function is also stressed at a mythical level. In this connec- 
tion, the attribution of mystical initiations (teAetat) to the musician 
Orpheus is important.” The link between music and catharsis is also 
well exemplified in Thaletas of Gortyn,” the Cretan musician who, in 
accordance with an oracle, went to Sparta to free it from a plague. It is 
not by chance that both these musicians are connected to Pythagoras. 
Regarding Orpheus, the fundamental point of contact is represented 
precisely by initiations and purifications; regarding Thaletas, Porphyry 
instead (VP 32) refers to a Pythagorean custom involving the cathartic 
and apotropaic paean (well represented by Iamblichus in VP 110-1). 
Porphyry affirms that Pythagoras, starting in the morning, harmonized 
his voice with the sound of the lyre and sang ancient paeans by Tha- 
letas (EwWOEV ... KEMOLOUEVOG ztoóc Aóoav TNV Eavtod Owviv xoi 
CLOWV TALÄVAS &oxatouc TWAS TOV OdAntog).”” 

However, it is precisely the link between Orpheus and Pythagoras 
that calls forthe greatest attention and highlights some fundamental ele- 
ments of Pythagoreanism. Ion of Chios (ca. 490—22 BCE), who seems 
to have been the first to have seen an affinity between Pythagoras and 
the Orphics, stated in the 7riagmoi that Pythagoras wrote some poetic 
compositions and attributed them to Orpheus.°® Sometimes incorrect 


> Aristoph. Ra. 1032-3 and [Eur.] Rh. 941-9. An important source about rites 
handed down by Orpheus and their subdivision into teAetal, uvocfjova, KAadapuoL 
and wavteta is Pap. Berol. 44. col. 1.5-9 = 1B15a DK. As far as Orpheus is con- 
cerned, see West (1983) 1-38 and, for Orpheus and Orphism in general, Brisson 
(1995) and Tortorelli Ghidini (2000). 

> [Plut.] De mus. 9-10 1134b-e and 42 1146b-c = Pratinas, TGF AF9; Phld. Mus. 
4.11 (coll. 18-9) 63 Neubecker = Diog. Bab. SVF 3.232.83—4; Arist., Pol. 1274a25-8 
and Thiemer (1979) 124—6. 

>’ Antonius Diogenes is the source of Porph. VP 32-3. 

5 D.L. 8.8 = Ion 36B2 DK. According to Riedweg (2005) 51, Pythagoras was so 
much influenced by Orphism that he may have written a religious didactic poem mod- 
eled on the Orphic Aieroi logoi (he gives Hier. log. hex. 2 Thesleff as an example). 
He further emphasizes (75) the similarities between the Orphic cosmogony of the 
Derveni Papyrus and the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers as first principles of the 
world order. Nevertheless, it is doubtful that Pythagoras wrote anything (see Huff- 
man [1999] 67). Porphyry (VP 57) says that "there wasn't any writing by Pythago- 
ras" (oŭte yao avtot IIv0oyóoov ol'yypauua ùv), and that after the fire which 
destroyed the Pythagoreans' house in Metapontum and caused the death of Pythago- 
ras himself and of many among his disciples, two of them, Archippus and Lysis, were 
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syncretism has been set up between Orphism and Pythagoreanism, 
the fallaciousness of which has convincingly been demonstrated by 
Burkert (1982), but an important feature common to Orpheus and 
Pythagoras is a connection with Apollo. While the former, like Apollo, 
combines the characters of lyre-player and prophet (mantis), to the 
point that he was said to be the son of Apollo,” Pythagoras, instead, 
was often compared to Apollo Hyperboreus, and the belief also spread 
that he was a son of Apollo.° Further, Apollo and the Delphic cult are 
present in the very name of Pythagoras (Iamb. VP 5—9), and Aristox- 
enus (fr. 15 Wehrli = D.L. 8.8) appears to have affirmed that the sage 
received most of his ethical teaching from a Delphic priestess named 
Themistocleia (“she that is famous for her pronuncements"). In the 
city of Croton the cult of Apollo played a fundamental role.°! Another 
fundamental aspect of Pythagoreanism is initiation,” to which the cult 


able to preserve "just a few dim and hard to catch sparks of this philosophy” (ÖAtya 
SUEGMOAV [OTVEA ts pocopias Auvöpd ve Kal ÖVOONpATa). Iamblichus (VP 
198) maintained that authentic Pythagorean writings were very few (nävv yao Óf| 
tivéc eiow OACyoL, àv Sia yvwolLerau Ùnrouvhuata), since the Pythagoreans used 
to attribute every discovery to Pythagoras himself. 

*? Pind. Pyth. 4.176—7, €&& AzóXXovoc 62 dopwyrTäg GOLOEV arte / ÉuoAev, 
evaivntos Oedetic, “from Apollo came the father of songs, the widely praised min- 
strel Orpheus" (trans. Race [1997]), and Scholia in Pindari Pythia 4 313a. 

€ Tamblichus (VP 7), however, rejects this opinion. 

61 See esp. Giangiulio (1989) 79-92 and 134-60 and Giangiulio (1994). 

€ See Burkert (1972) 176—80 for the connections between early Pythagoreanism 
and the mysteries. Riedweg (2005) preface, x, has highlighted the strong relationship 
between the secrecy of Pythagoras' teachings and the rules (akousmata) concerning 
the way of life in the Pythagorean sect as well as the world of rites and initiations 
(see Iamb. VP 94 on the rule of silence concerning teachings, £y£pvOsitv). Aristotle 
seems to bear witness to initiation within Pythagoreanism: see esp. fr. 159 Gigon 
(= Porph. VP 41): éAgye ÖE tiva xai votin TEOTM OVUBOANDT, à ON £z 
nÀéov Apıorotäing avéyoawev: otov Sti vi|v OóAaTrav uèv ÉxóAev felvOuT 
ddxnovov, tac Ô áoxvovc Péac xelpag, vr|v dé zeióa povoðv MQay, TOUG 
o£ Thavhtac wuvag ths PeQgoehovys. tov Ò’ £x XAAXOD HEOVOUEVOU YLVOLEVOV 
TIxov Hwviy eivai twos TOV Gouióvov éEvarerknupEevN và YaAXO, “[Pythagoras] 
explained some doctrines also mystically through symbols, and Aristotle recorded 
a great number of them; for instance, he named the sea “a tear,” and the Big and 
Little Bear “Rhea’s hands,” and the Pleiades “the lyre of the Muses,” and the planets 
“Persephone’s dogs”; he stated that the sound from strucken bronze was the voice 
enclosed within one of the daemons.” The importance of symbola is also attested 
by Aristoxenus (fr. 43 Wehrli = D.L. 8.15-6, [...] ei twa mi 8o0ttO TOV GULBOA@V 
AUTON HEXOLWOVNXOTA, EVOIC TE TEOCGNTALOLTETO xoi PLAOV nateoxetatev, “if 
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of the Muses,9 which was of particular importance to the Pythagore- 
ans, also seems to be connected. There are testimonies regarding the 
consecration of the house of Pythagoras at Croton, after his death, as 
a temple of Demeter, while the alley was consecrated to the Muses.™ 
According to another tradition, Pythagoras died at Metapontum after 
taking shelter in the sanctuary of the Muses and remaining there with- 
out provisions for forty days. 

Another connection to the Muses is apparent in the importance 
assigned by the Pythagoreans to memory (uvijun). Iamblichus affirms 
(VP 164—6) that they exercised it with great attention and tried to 
preserve everything that they learned by means of it. An example of 
the exercise of memory and the benefits that derived from it is the 
custom of using selected verses (AéEgov Óveuieypévouc) from Homer 
and Hesiod to correct the soul (ztoóg &xavóoO0ootwv apvyf]c),95 that 


[Pythagoras] learned that someone shared in his symbola [“passwords,” according 
to Burkert (1972) 176], he admitted him immediately to his sect, and made friends 
with him”). Isocrates (Bus. 28 = Pythag. 14A4 DK) reports that Pythagoras paid great 
attention to religious rites and sacrifices. 

$ See, e.g., Porph. VP 31, tà 8’ otv vv éxtà &otépov pOéyuata xai TAS TOV 
ATAAVOV Et TALING TE Tic UME NAT AeyouEevNs SE Kat’ avvovc åvtiyðovos 
tac évvéa Mo(toac eivat dießeßaıotto. MV 68 xoaoóv Gua otyxoaow xai 
ovupoviav xai woavel otvósopov, NONEE Ws duó(ov TE xoi dyevírov uéooc 
EnCOTY xai ATOEEOCLA, Mvnpootvnv wvöuactev, “[Pythagoras] maintained that the 
nine Muses were the sounds made by the seven planets, the sphere of the fixed stars, 
and besides by that which exceeds our comprehension and is called among them the 
“counter-earth.” He called “Mnemosyne” the composition, harmony and, as it were, 
bond of all of them, of which, since it is eternal and unbegotten, each Muse is a part 
and emanation.” On Muses, mysteries and the Pythagoreans, see Hardie (2004) 35. 

6% Porph. VP 4, thv Ò’ oixiav Anuntoog ieoóv zovfjoat vovc Kooroviórac, TOV 
ÖE OTEVWNOV XaÀ£iv uovogiov, cf. Iamb. VP 170 (the city is Metapontum). The 
source is Timaeus (FGrHist 566 F 131). In Burkert's opinion (1972) 112 n. 18, either 
Porphyry or more probably his intermediate source replaces Metapontum, which was 
probably in Timaeus' account, with Croton. 

6° Dicaearchus fr. 35a-b Wehrli = Porph. VP 57 and D.L. 8.40. 

& lamb. VP 164; cf. VP 111 and Porph. VP 32, where the soothing effect of both the 
Homeric and the Hesiodic verses is emphasized ([Pythagoras] &xí|óe vóv Opf|oov 
xai Howödov doa xaOnugooov tv wuxrv £66EaCe). According to Delatte (1915) 
109—12, these passages, together with Iamb. VP 113, prove the existence of Pythago- 
rean anthologies of Homer and Hesiod, which had cathartic and moral aims, in the 5th 
and 4th centuries BCE. Aristoxenus is probably Iamblichus' and Porphyry's source 
here. According to Detienne (1962) 27, we have to suppose that Nicomachus was the 
intermediate source. He shares Bertermann's opinion (Bertermann [1913] 13) on this 
matter and emphasizes (26—36) the educational aspect of this Pythagorean custom. 
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is to say, to heal it, since reference is made to the major contribu- 
tion made to health by music (oxgeAóápupavov ÔÈ xoi tùy HOVOLKTV 
ueyóXa ovupáXAAXeo0au meds Vyeiav) and spells (€w dat). The heal- 
ing effects of epic verses and music are also attested in the story con- 
cerning Empedocles (lamb. VP 113),°’ which can be traced back to 
Aristoxenus, as we shall see later, and can also be seen in their pres- 
ence in magic formulas for averting evil. The therapy by means of the 
epode, the “sung spell," is first attested in the Odyssey (19.457), and 
we know that Homeric verses were used as magic formulas for several 
diseases.‘® 

Memory also returns in Pythagorean onomastics: the father of 
the sage was called Mnesarchus according to Porphyry (VP 1) and 
Mnemarchus according to Iamblichus (VP 4), who also associates this 
name with a son of Pythagoras (VP 265).° Music (uovowxń), which 
together with medicine (\atouxnh) constitutes an instrument of cathar- 
sis in Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli, was also inevitably connected to the 
Muses. Music and medicine are all important also in the Apolline cult, 
in which the goal of purity is constantly present. The spread of the 
cult among the Pythagoreans appears to be connected with a funda- 
mental cathartic rite of theirs, which took place in spring and involved 
listening to the paean for soothing and curative purposes. This rite is 
attested by Iamblichus (VP 110), who reports that a member of the 
community sat on the ground and played the lyre while others, seated 
in a circle around him, intoned some paeans, which allowed them to 
become “harmonious and orderly" (£uuekeig xal Evevduo:). This rite 
took place in spring, but in other periods of the year too, as Iamblichus 
makes clear, the Pythagoreans resorted to music therapy (xofjoO0at 


67 In this story, Empedocles uses a Homeric verse and the music of the lyre to soothe 
the murderous rage of a young man. 

68 See, e.g., Lucian. Cont. 7.1—5. 

$ In the Suda (s.v. Agvovó&Eevoc = Aristox. fr. 1 Wehrli) Aristoxenus’ father is 
called both Mnesias — a clear reference to memory — and Spintharus. Three (Mne- 
sarchos, Mnesagetes, Mnasagoras) out of the four possible names of Archytas' father 
according to the same lexicon (s.v. Agytta¢g = Archyt. Test. A2 Huffman) refer to 
memory. Interesting comments on these onomastic matters can be found in Visconti 
(1999) 44—9, which considers Mnesias as Spintharus' nickname. 

7 Detienne (1962) 42 n. 2, in agreement with Delatte (1938) 24, considers Aristox- 
enus as the authority on this Pythagorean custom as well. Brisson and Segonds (1996) 
183 are of the same opinion. 
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Ó' AVTOVS xai xarà TOV hov xoóvov TH povoixf Ev lateelag 
tägeı), explicitly calling it “catharsis” and also using it against physi- 
cal infirmities. A scholion on the /liad (Schol. Vet. in Il. 22.391), in 
which mention is made of this spring musical catharsis of the Pythago- 
reans, comments that "in ancient times, and down to the Pythagore- 
ans, music was called, strangely, ‘catharsis’” (ù) máar nuovo [... ] 
uéxov TOV IIvOoyoo«e-(ov £0avuóGeto KAAOLUEVN «ó0a001c), 
with evident reference to Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli. The reference to 
spring is significant; the spring cathartic paean constituted a common 
custom, which connected the cycles of rebirth and renewal of nature, 
in spring, to the health of man and, from the religious point of view, 
to the god Apollo.” In particular, regarding the ability of the paean 
to prevent illnesses, it seems that the spring was considered a season 
particularly favorable to the manifestation of disease." This passage 
from Iamblichus is closely connected to a testimony by the paradox- 
ographer Apollonius (Hist. Mirab. 40 = Aristox. fr. 117 Wehrli),” 
which asserts that, in the biography of Telestes’* written by Aristox- 
enus, a very strange story was told, relating to the women of Locri and 
Rhegium. They were in such a condition of agitation that, when they 
heard someone call them while they were having lunch, they suddenly 
jumped up and started frantically running outside the city walls. The 
people of Locri and Rhegium consulted an oracle about this unusual 
behavior and in response were told “to intone twelve spring paeans 
a day for sixty days" (nat&vag isiy EAELVOUS t SWdEXAaTIS T 
fluéoag &),” and as a result many authors of paeans arose in these 
places afterwards. This episode thus appears to be an attiov of the 


7 Theognis (776-9), among others, bears witness to celebrations of Apollo in Meg- 
ara in springtime. On those occasions paeans were sung. 

” For instance, in [Arist.] Probl. 1.9 860a12-34 and 1.27 862b11-15. 

? This fragment is thoroughly studied by Fortenbaugh, in his essay in this volume. 

7 Probably the dithyrambic poet from Selinous, a leading exponent of the “New 
Music” and active between the Sth and 4th cent. BCE. Aristoxenus’ hostility toward 
musical innovations, especially toward the “New Music," as we can see for instance 
in Aristox. fr. 124 Wehrli, does not preclude his interest in it. On this matter, see Vis- 
conti (1999) 153—6 and Power's essay in this volume. 

> The text in the manuscripts is corrupt. I accept West's conjecture (1990), which 
is accepted also by Kappel (1992) 352, test. 139, reading dwdexa. tS NU£EAaG «£i 
nu£oeac> €. West refers to Il. 1.472 as evidence for the custom of singing paeans for 
a prolonged time with a cathartic aim. 
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paean writing tradition of Magna Graecia. As Marie Delcourt” has 
shown regarding this fragment, the Pythia usually prescribed sacri- 
fices, not paeans, in reparation of offences to gods or heroes. Since, 
on the other hand, we know of the ritual cathartic function associated 
with music by the Pythagoreans, it is no accident that this form of 
expiation was prescribed for the inhabitants of Locri and Rhegium, 
where there were Pythagorean communities. The events narrated by 
Arıstoxenus seem to be connected with the musical catharsis of which 
Iamblichus speaks in VP 110 both by the season and also by the kind 
of music employed, as well as by the soothing effect that is associ- 
ated with music, which has the function of inspiring internal order and 
dignified behavior. 

Aristoxenus fr. 117 Wehrli, therefore, seems further to confirm 
the interest of the musicologist of Tarentum in the cathartic effects of 
music that appears in fr. 26 Wehrli, as well as his desire to highlight 
the devotion of the Pythagoreans to the ideal of a life characterized 
by measure and stability, in which catharsis was therapy for excesses. 
As we are going to see, this ideal is confirmed by the Pythagorean 
Precepts and can also be found in some fragments of the Presocratics, 
so that it does not have to be explained by reference to Plato's paideia 
and his consideration of body and soul as distinct but also complemen- 
tary to one another. 


4. The Pythagoreans and Ethics 


It is primarily the distinction between body and soul in Aristoxenus 
fr. 26 Wehrli that has led scholars to regard the fragment as dependent 
on Plato.” Of course, the Athenian philosopher often calls attention 
to the strong relationship between body and soul as far as education 
(paideia) is concerned.” In the Republic (404e3—5), for instance, 


76 Delcourt (1998?) 234-5. 

77 See for instance Hoessly (2001) 183. 

78 See for instance Rep. 376e2-4, tic ovv f] mavdeia; T] xo enóv evoetv BeXv(o ig 
UNO TOD MOAAOT xoóvov NÜENUEVNG; EOTLV SE TOV T] u£v ETL OWUAOL YUULVAOTLXN, 
N 9' ém pux wovon, “and so, which education? It is difficult to find one better 
than that found a long time ago: I mean gymnastic for the body and music for the 
soul." Cf. Phdr. 270b4—9, where Socrates states that “as for medicine, it is necessary 
to determine the pAysis of the body, so for rhetoric it is necessary to determine the phy- 
sis of the soul, if our aim is . . . to obtain health and vigor by means of remedies and 
food as far as the body is concerned, and to transmit persuasion and virtue to the soul 
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the simplicity (G4mA6tySs) of music is said to produce temperance 
(oWbE00DLVN) in the soul, and that of gymnastics to produce health 
in the body, unlike variety (zov (o), which, instead, is a cause of 
disorder (à*oXaoía).? In Charmides (156e), Socrates states that he 
learned from physicians of Thrace that it is not possible to take care 
of the body separately from the soul (156e1-2, ov det Eruyeioeiv 
i&o004 [...] oua vev yvy), otherwise serious errors are com- 
mitted. Thus most Greek physicians do not succeed in getting the bet- 
ter of many diseases, because they only take an interest in single parts, 
considering a person like a fragmented reality and not realizing that 
the soul is the origin of all evil and good regarding the body.® At all 
events, such a distinction between the healing of the soul and the heal- 
ing of the body, together with a consideration of their complementar- 
ity, goes back long before Plato. Such a view was widespread in Greek 
culture and was one of the fundamental elements in medical thought. 
Body and soul are distinguished as regards therapy, for instance, in 
a fragment of Democritus (68B31 DK - Clem. Paed. 1.6 [1.93.15 
Stáhlin]), which appears very close to the formulation in Aristoxenus 
fr. 26 Wehrli, although it is wisdom (Godia) and not music that cures 
the soul: “medicine, according to Democritus, cures illnesses of the 
body, wisdom frees the soul from passions" (iato HEV YAO xoà 
ANMOXOLTOV OWLATOG vócoouc axéETaL, copin SE pvyr|v xa 00v 
adaroeitat.®' Gorgias too distinguishes body and soul, affirming, 


by means of discourses and occupations conformable to laws” (£v Gudotéeaic det 
ÖLEAEOHOL PUGLV, OWUATOS HEV EV TH ETEOA, WUXTS ÔÈ £v TH ETEOG, Ei WEAAELC, un 
TOPA uóvov HAL EUTELOLA GAAG TEXVN, TO HEV PAQUAXA xai TEOPNV rooopéowyv 
vyletav «oi OOUNV &uxovf]osw, TH SE AOYOUS TE xoi EmLTNSEVOELS vouíuovc 
MELO NV AV BOVAN xai AEETIV TAQGASMOELY). 

7 Cf. Rep. 411e—412a: the gods gave human beings music and gymnastic so that 
these would harmonize the one with the other and help them as far as courage and phi- 
losophy are concerned, and not for soul and body in themselves. Therefore, in Plato's 
opinion, the best musician is not the one who can best tune a musical instrument, but 
the one who is able to blend skillfully gymnastic and music. Music is not useful in 
itself. It must have an aim, and is part of a process of education and improvement. 

8° On this aspect of the dialogue, see Coolidge (1993). 

3! Cf. Gorg. Hel. 1, *óopuogc MOAEL HEV EVAVSELA, OWHATL ÔÈ HAAAOG, yux OE 
copia, "abundance of good men adorns the city, while beauty adorns the body, and 
wisdom is the ornament of the soul [... ]. " On the perfection of the soul as a source 
of advantages for the body, and not the other way round, see Democr. 68B187 DK, 
AVHEWTOLS AEUOOLOV puys UGAAOV fj oouaroc Aóyov NOLELOHAL WUXTIS uev 
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in the Encomium of Helen (14), that "the same relationship exists 
between the power of a discourse and the disposition of the soul, and 
between the action of medicines and the nature of the body” (tov 
AUTOV SE Aóyov EXEL Ñ TE TOD Aóyov SUVA noc TNV TIS WUYNG 
TAELV ý TE TOV paouáxwv TÄELG OOS TIV TOV OWUATWV OVOLV). 
Therefore, medicine provides remedies for the body both in Aris- 
toxenus fr. 26 Wehrli and in these two fragments, while the soul is 
healed by mousiké, sophia and logos respectively, so that the heal- 
ing of the soul by means of philosophy is already attested to inde- 
pendently of Plato® in the Presocratics. Furthermore, Aristoxenus’ 
testimony defines as catharsis both medicine’s treatment of the body 
and music’s care for the soul, suggesting some autonomy of the body 
from the soul, but at the same time highlighting their interdependence. 
Indeed, Pythagorean therapy is defined as catharsis on the basis of the 
close connection between them. Thus, in this sense it can be affirmed 
— analogously to what Huffman has shown for Pythagorean moral 
philosophy as it is found in the fragments of the Pythagorean Pre- 
cepts — that the distinction between therapy of the body and therapy 
of the soul in fr. 26 Wehrli is not necessarily derived from Platonic 
presuppositions, but is connected with a way of seeing things that is 
widespread. Apart from the above mentioned fragments, this outlook 
is attested also in testimonies concerning the Pythagoreans that have 
connections to Aristoxenus. For instance, some words are attributed 
to Pythagoras both by Porphyry and also by Iamblichus, for which 
Porphyry (VP 22 = Iamb. VP 34 = Aristox. fr. 17 Wehrli) indicates 
Aristoxenus as his source. Pythagoras, who had succeeded in elimi- 
nating discords and rebellions in different cities in Magna Graecia,” 


yào TEAEOTNG oxfjveoc LOXONEInV oóo00t OxNvEos SE ioyvc vev AoyLoLOT 
WUXNV OVdSEV TL Aueivo TiONOLV, “it better suits men to pay attention to the soul 
rather than the body. For, the perfection of the soul heals the bad condition of the 
body, while the strength of the body without reasoning does not improve the soul in 
anything.” The relationship between Democritus and Pythagoreanism has been dealt 
with, for example, by Boyancé (1937) 176-82; Wehrli (1951) 55-61 and Burkert 
(1972) 292. 

82 See the famous passage in Phaedo in which mtAoocodia is defined as “the high- 
est music” (61a3—4, ueyiorn WovoLxnh), and $oóvrois is considered as purification 
(6902-3, xa Oaopuóc). 

83 Some sources report that Pythagoras led the people of Croton from a disorderly 
and lascivious way of life to a moderate one (see, e.g., Giangiulio [1989] 305-8). 
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asserts the absolute need to eradicate by all means "illness from the 
body" (àxó HEV OMUATOS vóoov), “ignorance from the soul" (Gto 
dE puys Auadiav), “immoderation from the belly" (xoias dé 
TxOoXvtéAgia v), “rebellion from the city" (nöAewg SE ovóow), “dis- 
cord from the house” (oxov ó& dtyomeQoobvyyV) and “together the 
lack of measure from all things" (uod 9& zxávvov Auetolav).* 
This passage expresses a disapproval of excess (Guetoia), which is 
analogous to that in Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts, in no uncer- 
tain terms. The lack of measure takes many shapes, revealing itself 
as illness (vóoozc) in the body, as ignorance (Auadio) in the soul, 
and also as sedition (otóoic) and discord (Óvroooooóovn) in the 
city and household. Even the mention of ignorance (àpaO(a), which 
might seem to bring this Aristoxenian fragment near to Plato, and in 
particular to the Sophist,® is rather Presocratic in its origin. We can 
think, for instance, of the strong relationship between àpoaOía and 
åuaotia, the “error” which also becomes “guilt,” in the fragments of 
Democritus and Gorgias.’ On the other hand, the mention of cathar- 
sis as a purge of noxious defilements in the Sophist is inspired by 
the old medical and religious notion of catharsis. However, of these 
two elements, Guwa8ia and AueTtoia, the latter is more relevant to our 
topic. As a matter of fact, the disapproval of å&uetoia, which is the 


# Cf. Democr. 68B285 DK, ywmoxew xogov àvO0oonívnuv Duotrv àdavofiv TE 
£otoav xai OALYOYQOVLOV xoAAM)o(v TE «ooi ovunrepvouévny xoi unco vino, 
ÓxOc AV TLC ETING TE xvfjovoc £ruuéAnvau xoi HETOTTOL &zi voto Avayxalots N) 
TaAaunweiN, "it is necessary to be aware that human life is uncertain and short, dis- 
figured by many disgraces and helplessness, to such a degree that one should aim at a 
moderate wealth and distress may be proportionate to the necessaries of life." 

® See Sph. 226d-231c, in which ignorance (G&yvoa), in the form of “lack of 
culture" (&uaðia, 229c-d), is considered the main source of harm to the soul. The 
stranger who is the protagonist of the dialogue proposes remedying it through €AeyEuc 
(“refutation”), which he affirms to be "the greatest and the most powerful of puri- 
fications” (230d7-8, tov ÉAgyyov Aewxéov «oc &oa. HEYLOTN xoi XVELWTATY TOV 
naðáooeðv Eotı). Cf. Ti. 86b2-4, in which the disease of the soul is folly (&vova), 
characterized in turn as “madness” (uavia) and “ignorance” (Auadia), and Procl. In 
Plat. Alc. 1 280.12-8, in which &AeyEıg and «ó0a90is follow one another for those 
who practice philosophy. 

8° See Democr. 68B83 DK, auaetings aitin T] iua OG tot Xoéooovoc, “ignorance 
of what is better is responsible for guilt" and Gorg. Hel. 1, ton yao &paocía xai 
Auadia pEeumecOal TE và ETALVETA xai £xouvetv và uo pum, “guilt and ignorance 
are actually the same thing, and also to blame what should be praised, and to praise 
what should be blamed." 
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contrary of ovppetota, reflects a widespread attitude. Democritus 
(68B70 DK) maintained that "immoderate desires are peculiar to chil- 
dren, and not to men" (ztauóóc, oUx àvóoOgc TO AUETEWG £mOvpsiv), 
and in the Pythagorean Precepts (Arıstox. fr. 33 Wehrli = Iamb. VP 
174-5), in which t&&tc and ovuuetoia are the basic principles inspir- 
ing good behavior both in public and in private life, human beings 
are to submit to a superior power inspiring them with moderation and 
order (6£io0ot otv TOLAUTNG oxeooyf|c TE HAL EXAVATHOEWS, Ab’ 
flc EOTL o9 ooviopóg tic xoi TÄELG), since their disposition is natu- 
rally insolent (WPorotimòv yao 81] bbocsı tò Giov Ebaoav Eivat) 
and unstable because of the influence of impulses, desires and other 
passions (ztovA(Aov HATE TE TAS QUAS xoi xoà TAG &uOvgtagc «xoi 
HATO TO Aout TOV xa 940v). In another fragment of the Pythagorean 
Precepts (fr. 35 Wehrli = Stob. 4.1.49), education of individuals of all 
ages (&ruugAqvéov 98 náons NAixiac T yoóo vro)? is then proposed as 
a remedy for the natural inclination toward passions, and, therefore, 
as something that inspires moderation and order. An orderly rearing 
beginning with early childhood (div 68 Épaoxov EvVOUS Ex nalðwv 
HAL TIV Toopy TETAYLEVWS E00PEEEOdAL) provides further help, 
since the Pythagoreans taught that “order and proportion are beautiful 
and useful, while disorder and disproportion are base and harmful” 
(GUIGOXOVTES WG T] MEV TAELS xoi OVUMETOLA HAAG xoi OUUdMOEA, 
1 9° atagia xa KOVUNETELA aioyoá TE «oi dovbudoea).® The 
same ideas are also expressed in Aristoxenus' fragments concern- 
ing Pythagoreanism through musical language, as a consequence 
of the interest of the Pythagoreans in music as a model of the har- 
mony that should always inspire men. For instance, they regarded 
a reproach (vovdeteiv) as a “retuning” of passions (medaotdav),®? 


87 According to the Pythagorean educational program in Aristox. fr. 35 Wehrli, chil- 
dren must be trained in letters and other studies (rovc pev matdac £v yYoópupuao xoi 
toic Ados padua Goxeto8ar), while the young men must be exercised in the 
customs of the city and in its laws (totc 08 veavioxous tots ts nóAeoc £Osot TE 
nal vóuoic; yuvuvaleodcı), adult men must attend to business and public service 
(rovc ÔÈ Avöpag taic noóEgo( TE xal ÖNUOOLALS Aevovoyíouc nooofysevv) and 
old men must turn back to reflection, serving as judges and giving advice with the 
aid of all their knowledge (tovc ó$ xogopórac £vOvufjogzor xoi KELTNELOLG xai 
ovupovALGouc ógtv £vavaotoéoseo00ut HETA MAONS £morf|unc). 

88 Aristox. fr. 35 Wehrli (= Stob. 4.1.49). Also see Iamb. VP 210-3. 

® See Iamb. VP 197-8 = Aristox. fr. 30 (= 49) Wehrli = Archyt. Test. A7 Huffman 
(discussed below). 
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while concord (ovubwvia) and good proportion (eVOUVO UG) are cen- 
tral concepts in precepts concerning the generation of healthy chil- 
dren. Pythagoras said that “men should not associate with women for 
reproduction when full of food and drink,” for “he does not think that 
well proportioned and beautiful things arise from intercourse that is 
base, discordant and disordered, but things that are not at all good" 
(ÉAeye O€ xoi UTE TOOOTS uńTE uéOnc mion tais yvvouEiv eig 
TO YEVVAV Oulkelv, oU yào oieta EX pabàns xoi GoVUdWVOV xal 
TAEAXWIOVS *oé&ogoc EVEVHUA xal HAAG, GAN’ OVSE Ayada tiv 
aoxnv yiyveodaı).” Concord (ovubwvia is also mentioned in Cor- 
pus Hippocraticum in connection with generation, as we can see in 
De victu 1.8.2 (6.482 Littré = CMG 1.2.4. 132.4—11 Joly [2003?]), 
in which the Pythagorean harmonic intervals are the model for the 
embryo's development, and also in De alimento 37 (9.110 L. = 145 
Joly [1972]), which discusses the "periods generally concordant for 
the embryo and its nourishment” (n£oíoOot E> MOAAG oóuoo vor, EC 
Éupovov xai Es TNV TOUTOV TOEOd NV). The use of musical language 
in these Aristoxenian fragments seems then to illustrate the akousma 
according to which harmony is "the most beautiful thing" (Iamb. VP 
82, Ti XáX)uovov; &ouovía), showing that harmony is also apparent 
in moderate attitudes and behavior. 

Itis clear then from these references that Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli 
did not borrow the distinction between soul and body from Plato and 
that it should be regarded in the same light as the other Aristoxenian 
fragments dealing with Pythagoreanism, rather than being interpreted 
through the Neoplatonic sources. Furthermore, the beneficial effects 
of music and the use of musical remedies are attested well before the 
Pythagoreans in the Homeric poems,?! which are surely closer to the 
Aristoxenian fragment than Plato and his clear cut distinction, in the 
context of education (paideia), between musical modes allowed within 
the city and modes to be banished from it. Actually Plato, except for 
the case of music- and dance-therapy within the Corybantic rites 


? Aristox. fr. 39 Wehrli (= Stob. 4.37.4); transl. in Huffman (2008) 111. Cf. Iamb. 
VP 211, @ovro yao ER pans TE xal AOVU™PWVOV xai TAEAYWSOUS *«oóíogzoc 
puox0noà yivscdaı và OmEQUaTA, and Ocellus Lucanus, 52-7 Harder. 

?! See Il. 1.4724 (the singing of paeans to soothe Apollo's wrath and thus to stop 
the plague) and Od. 19.456-8 (the “sung spell" — éxwðń — as a remedy for Odys- 
seus’ bleeding wound). Also see //. 9.186-8 (Achilles soothes his own wrath with his 
phorminx after Agamemnon's affront). 
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(Laws 790-1), does not separate the benefits of music from education, 
for which just two musical modes, the Dorian and the Phrygian, are 
allowed in the ideal polis (Rep. 399a-c). On the contrary, Aristoxenus 
fr. 26 Wehrli is completely free of the basic assumptions of Plato's 
musical paideia, since there is no hint in it of specific musical modes 
that are considered to be beneficial. 

Therefore, the musical catharsis of the soul in Aristoxenus fr. 26 
Wehrli seems to refer to the mere experience of the benefits of music, 
rather than to musical ethos. It results in moral balance and gener- 
ally in a better condition of the soul, as can be seen, for instance, in 
an anecdote relating to Clinias, a Pythagorean, who was a contempo- 
rary of Plato.? The Peripatetic Chamaeleon (fr. 4 Wehrli = fr. 6 Gior- 
dano = Athen. 623f—624a) affirms that Clinias distinguished himself 
by his way of living, and that “if he happened to become irritated 
because of anger, he took the lyre and played it. When people asked 
him the reason, he answered ‘I am calming down’” (KAeıviag yobv 
ó IIvdayöpeıos, oc XapouAéov 6 IIovtxóg totogei, xoi TO Bio 
xal toic fjOgotv SLAdEOWV, el MOTE ovvépauvev YaAETALVELV AUTOV 
dv óoyflv, Avaraußavwv tiv Aboav ExLOGolTEV. MEdG SE TOUS 
&sußntodvrag tiv aitiav ÉAeyev- “moativoua”). Both Athenaeus 
and Aelian (VH 14.23), the other source of the anecdote, connect the 
attitude of Clinias with that of Achilles, who in the /liad (9.186—8) tries 
to appease his anger at Agamemnon by playing the döew.y&, while 
sitting in his tent (t6v Ó' eveov ooéva veoztópevov POQMLYYL Auyein, 
186).? These two episodes do not show self-control over passions 
arising as a consequence of musical ethos and paideia,” but rather 


?' According to a tendentious anecdote (D.L. 9.40 = Aristox. fr. 131 Wehrli), Clinias 
prevented Plato from burning Democritus' writings. 

? Clinias and Achilles are also linked together in the scholia (see Eustath. Comm. 
ad Hom. Il. 2.694 and 3.906-7 van der Valk). Achilles’ case is also mentioned in 
[Plut.] De mus.40 1145d-e to illustrate the usefulness of music (N) wovotnn TOAAayXoV 
xonotun). In Detienne's opinion (Detienne [1962] 38—46), this episode in the Miad 
played a major role in the Pythagorean exegesis of the Homeric poems. This exege- 
sis 1s attested at least since Chamaeleon, the source of the comparison between Cli- 
nias and Achilles, to whom Eustathius refers with the words t@v tic Ó£ TAAQLOV. 
According to Detienne (1962) 41, the comparison with Clinias makes it clear that the 
Pythagoreans “voyaient en Achille un parfait exemple de la purification musicale,” 
so that “les héros homérique ne différait pas d'un ‘philosophe pythagoricien' " (43). 

4 Comparing this testimony by Chamaeleon to Aristox. fr. 26 Wehrli, which is con- 
temporaneous, Wallace (1995) 18-26, so far as ethos is concerned, instead identifies 
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illustrate the mere experience of the soothing power of music itself. In 
the Homeric verses the effect of music is enjoyment (T£orteıv), with- 
out any reference to @thos,” and Clinias just maintained that music 
had a soothing influence on him, without any reference to a particular 
mode. On the other hand, the testimony concerning Clinias clearly 
illustrates the Pythagorean precept concerning the need to act only 
when one is master of oneself, and not under the control of the pas- 
sions, which can be also found in a fragment of Aristoxenus' biogra- 
phy of Archytas (Aristox. fr. 30 [= 49] Wehrli = Iamb. VP 197-8 = 
Archyt. Test. A7 Huffman), the source of which is Spintharus, the 
father of the musician himself. Aristoxenus in that passage affirms that 
the Pythagoreans never punished anybody when they were angry, but 
waited until they calmed down and returned to rationality (tiv TS 
dtavotacs Ato“aTHOTACLV) before so doing. An example of this is 
Archytas, who, returning from a military campaign, grew angry on 
realizing that the overseer and the slaves on his farm had not worked 
in his absence, and told them to consider themselves Iucky that he was 
angry, since, if he had been calm, they would never have been able 
to avoid punishment (... EVTUXODOLV, STL AUTOIS WEYLOTAL- EL YAO 
ur] votvo ovußeßnXög Hv, ovx Av note AVTOVS AOWovVg yev&odaı 
THALKADTA NUAETNAÖTAG). It is said that Spintharus also reported 
a similar episode regarding Clinias, who refused to punish someone 
until he had calmed down. 

The mention of Clinias in this fragment is most important, since it 
helps to show that the anecdote in Aelian and Athenaeus is the result 
not of borrowing from Plato's theory of musical ethos, but rather of 
Pythagorean interest in moral philosophy and in self-restraint. Its rela- 
tionship with the anecdote concerning Archytas and the mention of 
Spintharus as the source of them both highlights indeed the repre- 
sentation of Clinias, a true Pythagorean model of self-control over 
passions. This anecdote from Aristoxenus' Life of Archytas, which has 
its origin in Tarentine Pythagoreanism, rather than Platonic @thos and 


in them the moment when the Pythagoreans first notice a connection between éthos 
and music, and considers fr. 26 Wehrli of Aristoxenus as proof of the rapidity with 
which the theory of musical ethos spread among fourth-century Pythagoreans (22-3). 
? It seems worth noting that the episode of Achilles has nothing to do with paideia, 
which is not attested at the time of the Homeric poems. 
?é Also see Wehrli (1967?) 56 and Huffman (2005) 287-92. 
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paideia, is, therefore, likely to be the source of the passages on Clinias 
in Aelian and Atheneus. 

As we are going to see, the influence of Aristotle, whose opinions 
on the music of the aulos and enthusiastic music seem to originate 
from deep-rooted experience of the benefits of music therapy, may 
have further strenghtened Aristoxenus' interest in the psychagogic 
effects of music. As a consequence of this, Aristoxenus may have tried 
to establish a relationship between his two masters, the Pythagoreans 
and Aristotle, by showing the former as the most authoritative and 
influential representatives of the empirical use of music therapy and 
as forerunners of Aristotelian catharsis, which was founded as well 
on the observation of facts. Although this is just speculation, since 
Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli is too brief for us to have any confidence 
in our understanding of what Aristoxenus intended, nonetheless the 
crucial role of actual experience of the beneficial effects of music both 
for the Pythagoreans and for Aristotle may at least suggest that our 
fragment is closer to traditional uses of music than to the theory of 
musical ethos. Moreover, as we are going to see, the interest of the 
musicologist of Tarentum in the effects of music, and in particular of 
enthusiastic music and the music of the aulos, significantly helps in 
the interpretation of the fragment. 


5. Aristoxenus and the Therapeutic Effects of the Aulos 
and Enthusiastic Music 


In book 8 of the Politics, Arıstotle distinguishes different melo- 
dies (u£An), characterising them as "ethical" (1]0v«Ó), “practical” 
(TOAXTLXG) and "enthusiastic" (£vOovotaotixó), and he consid- 
ers their effects on human character and behavior, as well as dealing 
with the benefits of enthusiastic music and the aulos, its indispens- 
able instrument.” Regarding the latter, in Pol. 1340a8-12 Aristotle 


?/ According to Aristotle (Pol. 1342b1-3), “The Phrygian has the same power 
among the harmonies as the aulos among the instruments; both are characteristically 
frenzied and passionate" (Exel YAQ tT|v AUTNV SUVALLV T] PEVYLOTL vv AQLOVLAV 
vreo AVADS £v TOS OEYAVOLS: GUPW YAE OEYLAOTLXa xai TAONnTLXG). Therefore, 
Philoxenus was unable to compose the dithyramb entitled The Mysians in the Dorian 
mode, “but because of its very nature he fell back on Phrygian again, the harmony 
appropriate to it” (1342b10-2, Un0 vf|c OUGEWS avte EEENEDEV eis TIV POV YLOTL 
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particularly makes reference to the melodies of Olympus as testi- 
mony to the fact that music influences the character (“but that we do 
become of a certain quality 1s evident through many things, and not 
least through the tunes of Olympus," GAAG wv OTL yıyvöueda zoto( 
TIVES, PAVEOOV SLA NOAAWV LEV xal ETEEWV, OVY Tpuova SE xoi 
Sud TOV OAbunov peAOv), and affirms that “it is agreed that these 
make souls inspired, and inspiration is a passion of the character 
connected with the soul” (tatta yao óuoAoyovuévog moti TAG 
(yvy àc EVOOVOLAOTLXAS, 6 © EVOOVOLAOUOS TOD TTEEL TNV WUXNV 
fjOovug záOog Eotiv). Subsequently (Pol. 1341a21—4), speaking of 
the need to banish from the education of young people all “profes- 
sional” instruments (vex vv4à óoyavo), the philosopher affirms that 
"the aulos?* 1s an instrument involving not character but rather frenzy, 
and so is to be used with a view to those occasions when attendance 
has the power of [effecting] purification rather than learning” (étu 
dE oUxX EOTL 6 AVADS T|Ovxóv GAAG WAAAOV HEYIAOTIXOV, WOTE 
MOOG toUc TOLOUTOUS ALT xaLoods xorotéov EV ois ù Hewoia 
4ó&0000t LAAAOV ó6vara Tj uáOTorv), recognizing that this instru- 
ment has a cathartic function. Shortly after, Aristotle adds that all men, 
though with differing intensity, are subject to emotions (1701) like 
pity (£Agoc), fear ($ópoc) and "enthusiasm" (£vOovovaopóc), and 
that those who are particularly inclined to possession (KATOX@YLUOL) 
in turn get from “tunes that put the soul into frenzy" (cEooywaCovta 
uéàn) a "cure" (iavogía) and “purification” (xGOaQotc), becoming 
calm. The same also happens to other kinds of victims of emotion 
(xa Ont xo), who get relief through music (Pol. 1342a5-15). 

These observations are closely linked to reports about Aristox- 
enus and enthusiastic music that appear both in the pseudo-Plutar- 
chian treatise De musica, and in an interesting anecdote having as 
its protagonist the musicologist of Tarentum (Apollon. Hist. Mir. 49 
= Aristox. fr. 6 Wehrli). Indeed in De musica Aristoxenus is quoted 
twice as a source in relation to Olympus. In the first case Aristoxenus 
ascribes the invention of the enharmonic genus to the musician (11 
11341). In the second, in which the title of a treatise by Aristoxenus 
(IIzoi novovzf]|c) is cited, Olympus is said to have been the first to use 


THV xooofj4ovoav &ouovíav náv). Translations from Aristotle's Politics are by 
Lord (1984). 
?* [ prefer to use aulos instead of “flute,” which is Lord's translation. 
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the Lydian mode, when he was composing a funeral song in honor of 
Python, the snake killed by Apollo at Delphi (15 1136c). The promi- 
nence that Aristoxenus conferred on Olympus in works on music 
that have not come down to us is also very clear from paragraph 29 
(1141b), which attributes to Olympus not only the invention of nomoi 
but also the true beginning of Greek music (aùtòv dE vóv OAvunov 
éxeivov, @ dt) tiv &oyr]v ths EAAyvırfg te «oi voux potong 
AnodıLö0ca01), and from the end of paragraph 11 of De musica, which 
affirms that “Olympus made music progress by introducing into it 
something new and unknown to his predecessors, and in this way 
became the founder of noble Greek music” (1135b-c = Aristox. fr. 83 
Wehrli, daivetau © OAvunog avEnoas uovoud|v tO ayéevytov tt 
^ai &yvootuevov VIO TOV ELTOOOOVEV eioayayeiv, xal KEXNYOS 
veveodaı ts EAAnvırfc xoi Kaas novonxfjc).” Thus Aristoxenus 
appears to have made Olympus the guarantor of the nobility of ancient 
melodies and their ethical value, connecting these things closely with 
the use of a limited number of strings (OAvyoyoedia) and with sim- 
plicity (AsAötng) and dignity (oeuvörng), considered as their pecu- 
liar characteristics ([Plut.] De mus. 12 1135d).!° These characteristics, 
which in Plato, for example in the third book of Republic, are consid- 
ered the exclusive prerogative of string instruments, are also associ- 
ated by Aristoxenus with the aulos, the instrument to which, according 
to the tradition, Olympus is linked. ?! It, therefore, seems that Aristox- 
enus upheld the ethical and educational dignity of the ancient musical 


? For Aristoxenus as the source of these passages of the pseudo-Plutarchian trea- 
tise De musica, see Meriani (2003) 78-9. Meriani follows Visconti (1999) 135-9 
in attributing to Aristoxenus chs. 12 and 28-30 of the treatise. As asserted by Weh- 
rli (1967?) 74-5, “dass Olympos mit seiner Schöpfung die edle griechische Musik 
begründet habe, ist Antwort auf Platons Ablehnung alles dessen, was seinem strengen 
ethischen Maßstab nicht entspricht." The text of the pseudo-Plutarchian De musica 
is quoted according to Ziegler and Pohlenz's edition (1966); translations are from 
Barker (1984). 

19 As Visconti (1999) 137-9, followed by Meriani (2003) 78, has shown, this chapter 
of the pseudo-Plutarchian treatise can be connected to Aristox. fr. 70 and 124 Wehrli. 

10! In [Plut.] De mus. 5 1132f it is reported that Alexander Polyhistor in his Collec- 
tion of Information about Phrygia (Zivvoveyo yf) tov negoù bovy(ac, FGrHist 273F77) 
"said that Olympus was the first to introduce instrumental music to the Greeks" 
(AXé&avógoc 8 Ev TH Zvvayoyf] TOV neoi Povyiag xeot vata "OAvunov éon 
MOMTOV Eis vovc EXXnvac xouíoau). For KEOULATA as synonym of aVANWATA, see 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. 2 638c and Barker (1984) 209-10 n. 30. 
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tradition irrespective of the instruments used, since at that time all 
musical performances, in their simple style devoid of decorative vir- 
tuosities, were to mirror the decorum of states of mind. As we have 
just seen, Aristotle (Pol. 1340a8—12) also emphasizes, as a fundamen- 
tal characteristic of the ancient melodies of Olympus, their ability to 
communicate enthusiasm to the soul and thus produce a catharsis as 
the result of listening to enthusiastic melodies. 

Thus the similarities between Aristoxenus and Aristotle regarding 
enthusiastic melodies are evident, on the one hand, from the impor- 
tance Aristoxenus attaches to Olympus and his melodies, and on the 
other, from Aristoxenus' marked interest in the manifold aspects of 
understanding of the musical phenomenon, in relation to which, as the 
pseudo-Plutarchian treatise De musica testifies, the "perfect" musician 
(TEAEOG uovovaóc, [Plut.] De mus. 36 1144c)'” has to exercise his own 
"capacity for judgment” (xeıtırn) 66 vo uc). In light of this, it is neces- 
sary for the music scholar to go beyond specialized knowledge of the 
elements that together constitute the object of his investigation, when 
exercising his critical capacity in order to judge the different musical 
compositions. He must realize that their specific ethos is given “by 
a synthesis or by a mixture or by both" (tovtov [sc. vo ij0ov] dé 
bapev aitiav eivaı obvOEotv tiva i ëL 1] Guddteoa, [Plut.] De 
mus. 33 1143b1),^ and not by consideration of single elements. The 
fact is that the ethos of the composition varies with variation in even 


102 That the musicologist should not limit himself to the study of harmonics is clear 
from the Elementa Harmonica (1.1—2, 5.7-6.6 Da Rios [1954], “[harmonics] is the 
study of first principles, which include whatever is relevant to an understanding of 
systemata and tonoi. The man who is proficient in this science should not consider 
anything beyond these as falling within his province; for that is the end of this branch 
of study. Matters investigated at a higher level, where the science of composition 
makes use of syst@mata and tonoi, no longer belong to this science, but to the one 
which includes both this and the others through which all musical matters are inves- 
tigated: and that is the science whose possession makes a man a musical expert," 
translation in Barker [1989]). 

19 [Plut.] De mus. 36 1144c4—6, ot yao oldv TE TEAEOV yevéo0ot LOVOLKOV TE 
“OL KOLTLXOV EE AUT@V TOV 6oxoóvvov sivari LEOOV TS SANS uovouf|c, “one 
cannot become a complete musician and critic just on the basis of what we treat as the 
departments of music as a whole.” 

104 On Aristoxenus and ethos in the pseudo-Plutarchian treatise, see Eleonora Roc- 
coni’s essay in this volume and Rocconi (2005). 
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a single element of the mixture producing it. Hence for Aristoxenus 
it is necessary for the musician to be a philosopher too, since "only 
philosophy knows how to appraise the measure that is suited to music 
and its utility” ([Plut.] De mus. 32 1142d1-2, att] yao inavr) Kolvaı 
TO HOVOLAT] zoéxov uévoov xa TO yoormov).! The Pythagoreans, 
who practiced philosophy and music at the same time, combining the 
theoretical study of music with a practical interest in its efficaciousness 
as a remedy, seem to provide a paradigm for this approach. 

These affirmations appear very close to what Aristotle says in the 
Politics (1341b36-1342a4) regarding the need to practice music not 
for a single benefit but for many (dau£v © où mâs Évexev wbekelag 
TH] povozi yodo Setv GAAG Hal TAELOVWV Xügıv), since in addi- 
tion to being useful for ethos, which makes it useful for the educa- 
tion of young people, music is useful for catharsis («oi yoo xouóg(ac 
ÉvEX£V nal Xo0óoogoc) and also for relaxation (zoóc Ovoryoyf|v), 
relief (EOS veo) and rest from efforts (EOS THV tS ovvvovíag 
åváravorv). Aristotle and Aristoxenus, therefore, seem to share an 
interest in the manifold expressive possibilities and effects of the dif- 
ferent melodies," with particular attention, as has been seen, to the 
Phrygian mode. 

Aristoxenus' attitude to enthusiastic music and the aulos is also 
evident in a testimony in which the musicologist himself resorts to 
music therapy, using precisely the aulos. This anecdote is part of a 
work by Theophrastus Iegi £vOovotaopóv (On Enthusiasms),'® 


105 The treatise refers to the beginning of the Nomos of Athena ([Plut.] De mus. 
33 1143b-d). The musician must have full knowledge of music also according to 
[Plut] De mus. 34 1143e-f, $nAovotı «ó» nagaxoAovOOv Taic TE KATA uéooc 
émotfjuouc xai TO ovvóAo OWHATL TS HOVOLATIS xal talc vov ugoóv WEEOL 
TE HAL ovvOéogow. ó YAQ uóvov AEUOVIXÖG MEQLYEYOAMTAL TOOMM Tivi, “such a 
grasp [the overall grasp of matters related to the science of harmonics] belongs rather 
to the man who pursues both the sciences dealing with particular elements and the 
whole unified body of music, together with the mixtures and combinations of the ele- 
ments. Anyone who is only a ‘harmonicist’ is in a way circumscribed.” 

106 As Meriani (2003) 60-6 has pointed out, Aristoxenus is the source of this 
passage. 

107 See also Wehrli (1967?) 69-75. 

108 This title could refer to a work on the origins and therapeutic effects of enthou- 
siasmos and on its relationship to aulodic music and the Phrygian mode. There are 
two further pieces of evidence for this work of Theophrastus (Theophr. fr. 726B-C 
FHS&G, namely Athen. 624a-b and Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 4.13). They are later than 
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which has not come down to us, and is reported by the paradoxog- 
rapher Apollonius (2nd cent. BCE).'” In the anecdote, Aristoxenus 
heals a man in Thebes, who became upset at the sound of the trumpet 
(tOV EELotäuevov Ev Ofjpouc Uno THV Tis oóXmyyogc OwWvhv). As 
he listened to the trumpet, the man “let out such cries that he behaved 
in an indecorous way,” (Emi vooottov YAO EBONOEV àxobov, WOTE 
Koynuoveiv). Indeed, it is explained that “if one played on the trum- 
pet an incitement to war, his sufferings became much worse and he 
went mad” (ei SE MOTE HAL MOAELMXOV ooX.níogié tic, TOAD yEtoov 
MAOYELW uarvóuevov). The treatment to which Aristoxenus submits 
the man who has gone mad because of the trumpet (odAmvy&) comes 
about through the aulos. The musician “gradually reconciles him 
to the sound of the aulos and, as one might say, he gradually also 
made him able to bear the sound of the trumpet" (todtov ovv “ata 
LLXOOV TO AVAM MOOOAYEL, «oi WC AV Tis EINOL EX NEOOAYWYTIG 
EMOINOEV xal Thc odAMyyos oovi|v oxopévgw).!? Hence the 
trumpet (odAmtyé) would have devastating effects on the psyché and 
behavior of those people that are beside themselves, increasing their 
sufferings and disorderliness beyond all measure.!!! From the title of 


Apollonius, and focus on just one disease cured with the aulos, sciatica. Athenaeus, 
but not Apollonius, also adds that the therapeutic mode was the Phrygian. See also 
Plin. NH 28.21 (whom Gellius seems to follow); Mart. Cap. 9.926 and Eustath. Comm. 
ad Hom. Il. 3.907.4—6 van der Valk. For the Theophrastan evidence concerning music 
therapy and enthousiasmos, see Matelli (2004) 160-73. 

19? Aristox. fr. 6 Wehrli = Theophr. fr. 726A FHS&G = Apollon. Hist. mirab. 49.1-3 
(Parad. Gr. 140.262-142.275 Giannini [1966]); see also Athen. 726a. Just before 
the anecdote concerning Aristoxenus, quoting Theophrastus as his source, Apollonius 
said that precisely in the work IIeoi €v8ovctacumvV Theophrastus himself affirmed 
that "music cures many of the ills that affect the soul and the body, such as fainting, 
fright and prolonged disturbances of mind. For the playing of the aulos, he says, cures 
both sciatica and epilepsy" (Osódooaoroc EV TH negi EVOBOVOLAGHOV ... PNO... 
TNV HOVOLANV TOAAA TOV ETL WUXTV xai TO CHUA vyvyvouévov xa 00v LATQEUELV, 
4a0áóneo Aunodvwiav, póBovc xal TAG EIU HAXEOV vvyvouévac ts ðavoias 
EXOTAOELC. Iâta YAO, pno, N xoxo Ano xoi ioyáða xal émànypiav, trans. in 
FHS&G). The whole passage from Apollonius has been studied in detail by Forten- 
baugh in his essay in this volume. 

110 On the meaning of this text, which is partially corrupt, and its interpretation, 
especially with regard to Aristoxenus' presence in Thebes, see Visconti (1999) 21—5. 

111 The trumpet was generally considered an upsetting instrument, as is also attested 
by Seneca as far as the Pythagoreans are concerned (De ira 3.9.2, Pythagoras pertur- 
bationes animi lyra componebat [...] quis autem ignorat lituos et tubas concitamenta 
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Theophrastus' work, it appears evident that the healing of the man, 
who had gone mad because of the trumpet, is produced by the enthusi- 
astic character of the music! and comes about allopathically thanks to 
the aulos, which, unusually, has a soothing effect. Aristoxenus, more- 
over, soothing his patient with the sound of the aulos, also appears to 
have made him tolerant toward the sound of the trumpet (odAsuy$), 
gradually administering enthusiastic music to him and “immunizing” 
him against the upsetting effects that the trumpet (odAmvyé) produces, 
it seems, in those people who have never been exposed to its effect 
under the control of an expert on musical therapy, who "educates" 
people to listen. 

Aristoxenus then seems to ascribe to the aulos the same therapeu- 
tic efficacy it has according to Aristotle; while on the other hand, as 
we can infer from the above quoted testimonies, he goes even further, 
since he seems to ascribe also to the aulos — and not just to stringed 
instruments — both psychagogical and ethical effects that play an 
educational role.!? As a consequence, it seems that, according to Aris- 
toxenus, the aulos can also inspire moderation and restraint, as can be 
seen both in the story told by Apollonius,"^ and also in a passage from 


esse, sicut quosdam cantus blandimenta quibus mens resolvatur? "Pythagoras soothed 
the perturbations of the soul with the lyre [...] who does not know that the clarion and 
the trumpets are upsetting, just as some songs are soothing so that the mind gets a 
relaxation thanks to them?"). 

12 Theophrastus was the author of a work On Music (IIeoi uovouf|c). Porphyry 
preserves a long passage from its second book. That passage (/n Ptolem. Harm. 1.3 
61.16-65.15 Düring = Theophr. fr. 716 FHS&G), beginning with the definition of the 
nature of music, is our main evidence on Theophrastus' musical thought. 

15 See Aristox. fr. 123 Wehrli = Strab. 1.2.3, dua totto xai vovc matdac ai TOV 
EAXfvov xÓAew noóturoa SLA rf]; nou]uf)c xouóg6ovow, oU WuyYaywylas 
YAO ófjxovOev piñs, GAAG oodoooviopoót. nov ye xal oi LOVOLXOL WAAAELV 
nal Avgileıv xai ALAEV ÔLÕÓOKXOVTEG HETANOLOUVTAL Tf); AQEETHS TAUTNG. 
ALsELTLXOL YAO eivai Paci xoi EravopHwtıxol TOV TOv. tatta 8’ où uóvov 
1o 9à TOV IIlvdayogeiwv axoveEtv Eoti AEYOVIWV, GAAG xoi AQLOTOEEVOS OUTWG 
anobaiverau, “for this reason, Greek cities bring the young people up first through 
poetry not indeed just for winning their soul, but for inducing moderation. For musi- 
cians also lay claim to this virtue as they teach how to play harps, lyres and the aulos. 
They maintain, in fact, that these studies discipline and correct the character. You may 
hear such arguments not just from the Pythagoreans, but Aristoxenus also declares 
the same thing." 

1^ Fortenbaugh in his essay in this volume compares this text with Pol. Hist. 4.20—1 
(on the military education of the Arcadians; this passage is also taken into account by 
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Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life (112)!? of which the source may 
be Aristoxenus himself." In that passage, Pythagoras successfully 
uses music to calm the fury of a drunken youth, who wanted to set 
on fire the door of the house of a rival in love. The young man was 
incited in his violent intentions not only by the effects of wine but 
also by a Phrygian melody played by an aulos player (£$nnteto yao 
^o AVELWIVEELTO UNO TOD Povytov abANuaTtog), and Pythagoras, 
who was there observing the stars, succeeded in appeasing this violent 
behavior by ordering the aulos player to change to a spondaic mel- 
ody!" (tiv eig TOV ONOVÖELAXOV HETABOANV oxéOgto TH AVANTI). 

These same soothing and balancing effects of music on drunken- 
ness are also found at the end of the pseudo-Plutarchian treatise De 
musica, where the utility of music at banquets is affirmed"? and a 
verse from the Odyssey is quoted (1.152), which asserts that “song and 


Rocconi in her essay in this volume). For Aristotle, however, the aulos does not have 
any share in education (Pol. 1341a21—4, ovx Eotıv 0 avADS TOvxÓv GAAG u&XXov 
ÖEYLACTIN6V, ÖTE NÒS tovc TOLOVTOVS AUTO xoupotc xonoréov èv oic f) 
Ocwoia xó&0apoow uäAdov vatar f] u&Onor, “the aulos is an instrument involv- 
ing not character but rather frenzy, and so is to be used with a view to those occasions 
when looking on has the power of [effecting] purification rather than learning”). 

115 See also VP 195. Fortenbaugh also refers to this anecdote in his essay in this 
volume. 

116 Pythagoras is often the protagonist (Cic. De suis consiliis fr. 2 Orelli [4.992] apud 
Augustin., Contra Iulianum Pelag. 5.5.23; Philodem. De mus. 3 (?), Pap. Herc. 1576 
fr. 1.57-8.16ff. Kemke; Quint. Inst. Or. 1.10. 32; Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 6.8; Boeth. 
De mus. 1.1 185.11-17 Friedlein), while in a different version itis Damon (Galen. De 
plac. Hipp. et Plat. 5.6.21 [CMG 5.453.2-6 Mueller] and Mart. Cap. 9.926). Galen, in 
contrast to other sources, ascribes the soothing effects of the music of the aulos to the 
mode, the Dorian, and not to the kind of song, the spondeion (actually this word refers 
to the rhythm, not to the mode). 

117 [n [Plut.] De mus. 11 1134f-1135c, following Aristoxenus, the invention of the 
enharmonic genus is ascribed to Olympus. The spondeion scale (see Winnington- 
Ingram [1928] and Barker [1984] 216 n. 81 and 255-6), which was used for the 
ozovósgtov (a u$Aoc EmBa@wov, “libation tune" according to Pollux 4.79), is pre- 
sented as an ancestral form of this genus. The spondeion is a tune for solo aulos (but 
see also Athen. 14 638a = Menaechmus, FGrHist 131F6, concerning Dio of Chios 
[according to Jan (1903) 877, the correct reading is Ion] as the inventor of spon- 
deion for kithara). For the ozxtovógiaxógc (or ONOVÖELALWV) voózoc, the “spondaic 
melody," accompanying a song, see [Plut.] De mus. 18-19 1137b-d and Barker (1984) 
256-7. On these passages, see also Barker (2007) 100-1. 

18 [Plut.] De mus. 43 1146e6, £i yao xov [xoi] yoenotun, xai ragà zócov, “if 
music is useful anywhere, it is so when we are drinking." 
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dance are the ornaments of the banquet" (uoXzf] v OEYNOTUS TE: và 
yao T åvaðńuata Sattdoc). This concept is corroborated by quoting 
Aristoxenus, who is said to have stressed that music heals the damage 
done by wine not only in the body but also in the soul.!? This passage 
from De musica and the anecdote in Iamblichus’ VP 112 seem to be 
connected not only by the reference to the exciting effects of wine, but 
also by their recourse to the moderating function of music. Moreover, 
the reference to the spondeion recalls [Plut.] De mus. 17 1137a2-3, 
in which, together with the melodies in honor of Ares and those in 
honor of Athena, spondeia are said to be "suited to fortifying the soul 
of a wise man" (ErLEEWOAL yào TADTA ixavà àvópoóc OWDEOVOG 
ipuxfiv). Furthermore, the anecdote concerning the drunken young 
man seems to exemplify, within the frame of the cathartic effects of 
the aulos, the well-known interest of the Pythagoreans in the restraint 
of passions, which is represented in Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Pre- 
cepts. If Aristoxenus is the source of this anecdote,'” he may have 
introduced the aulos”! into the story because of its cathartic function 
in religious ritual.?? This anecdote and the Aristoxenian passage in De 
musica 43 on the use of music in symposia thus exemplify the same 
notion of moderation insofar as they refer to the need to purify those 
under the influence of drunkenness and its effects. 

Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life later (113) gives another 
anecdote on the soothing effect of music against violence and its 


II? [Plut.] De mus. 43 1146f7-1147a3 = Aristox. fr. 122 Wehrli, &xeivog yao ÉAeyev 
cioáyeoða uovoutflv, nag’ Soov ó uev otvoc opóAAew zépuxe TOV áónv atv 
XONOALEVWV TH TE OWUATA xoi TAS ÖLAVOLAG, T] SE HOVOELAN TH egt AUTHV vóEEL 
TE “al OVUNETELA eic TH évavtiav xatta yev TE xoi xoa ve, "[Aristox- 
enus] said that music was introduced because, while it is of the nature of wine to send 
reeling the bodies and minds of those who indulge in it to the full, music, through its 
own order and proportion, calms them and leads them into the contrary condition. " 

120 See further below, 125-6. 

12! Pythagoras’ supposed rejection of this instrument elsewhere in Iamblichus' De 
vita Pythagorica (111) seems to arise from Platonic influence (see, e.g., Rep. 399d). 

12 These passages, together with Aristox. fr. 6 Wehrli, can be compared, although 
the contexts are different, to Plato, Laws 790c-791b, in which the Corybantic frenzy 
is ritually healed by means of enthusiastic music and dances (790e1—2, mothers and 
nurses KTEXVOG otov KATAVAOTOL TOV zouó(ov, just as the women performing the 
Corybantic rites "charm" those people taking part in them). As pointed out by Forten- 
baugh in his essay in this volume, both in this passage in the Laws (esp. 790e8—791b1) 
and in Aristox. fr. 6 Wehrli, fear is the emotion to be healed. 
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ability to instill rationality and self-control. The protagonist, this time, 
is Empedocles. One day he had a guest at home and succeeded in 
calming the murderous rage of a young man, whose father had been 
previously condemned to death by this guest, singing to the accompa- 
niment of the lyre the following verse from the Odyssey where a drug 
is described as "dispelling sorrow and anger, and making all evil for- 
gotten" (vnmevOéc T &yoAóv TE, Xov &n(mO0ov àxávvov, Odys- 
sey, 4.221). Empedocles succeeds in this way both in saving his guest 
from being murdered and in restraining the man from doing an action 
that would have had a dreadful outcome for himself as well. Iambli- 
chus stresses that, as the young man burst into Empedocles' home, the 
latter was already playing the lyre to amuse his guest and just needed 
to change to a calming melody in order to achieve the soothing effects 
he wished. In Empedocles’ hands the lyre changes from a source of 
pleasure (t€Q Wits), merely aimed at entertaining, into a “therapeu- 
tic” instrument that proves effective against a psychophysical disor- 
der appearing as a fierce fit of anger (9vuós). Therefore Empedocles 
keeps the young man from committing a crime by “healing” his fury, 
which is depicted as a disease (14.006). 

Control over the passions, particularly anger, appears to be a 
wholly Pythagorean motif, further reinforced in Iamblichus’ work 
by a testimony drawn from Aristoxenus’ Life of Archytas, which has 
Spintharus as its source (Aristox. fr. 30 [= 49] Wehrli = Iamb. VP 
197-8 and Archyt. Test. A7 Huffman).!? Aristoxenus’ authorship of 
this anecdote concerning Archytas suggests that Iamb. VP 112 and 
113 may also derive in some way from him.'™ Indeed, they are clearly 
connected to his interest in ethics and his emphatic point that the 
Pythagoreans rejected every form of &uetoia.! Moreover, it is very 
significant that, in the passage of the Life of Archytas, Aristoxenus 
uses the verb mEOaoOTAV, a compound of nedä, Doric for uetá, and 


123 See also above, 115-6. 

124 The presence of Aristoxenus in the background of Iamb. VP 111 and 112 has 
been asserted by Bertermann ([1913] 6ff., quoted in Detienne [1962] 41 n. 2), whose 
work however has not been available to me. Although Bertermann often reads too 
much into the text of Iamblichus, as many scholars, for instance, Burkert (1972) 97 n. 
1 and Staab (2002) 220 n. 541, have shown, in my opinion he may be right as far as 
these two testimonies are concerned. 

125 It is clear for instance in Porph. VP 21 = Aristox. fr. 17 Wehrli (see also Iamb. 
VP 34). 
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&otáo. As Huffman observes, this verb, which means “to change 
condition," is the Doric equivalent for we8aouoCw, which in its musi- 
cal sense, means “to change the mode" and, therefore, in a generic 
sense, “to make a change." "* In the same passage it is also stated 
that the Pythagoreans “called correction ‘retuning’” (£xó&AXovv SE TO 
vovOeteiv nedaetäv),'” and the noun medaotdoEtc, “corrections,” 
also appears in two identical passages in VP 101 and 231. In these pas- 
sages, speaking of friendship, Iamblichus is drawing on the Pythago- 
rean Precepts of Aristoxenus.'*® After affirming that, according to the 
Pythagoreans, it was necessary to control anger in relations of friend- 
ship, he recommends that the elderly should address to young people 
"those corrections and reproaches that they called ‘retunings’” (tac 
ETTAVOEHWOELT TE xoi VOVHETNOELT, Ac ST) NEÖAETÄDEIS EXGAOVV 
exetvot), but without in any way wounding their sensibility, so that 
they would learn from the reproach.'” Hence musical terminology is 
also part of the technical language of correction, once again exem- 
plifying the akousma that says that harmony is the most beautiful 
thing (lamb. VP 82, ti Xó&X)1ovov; &ouovía). The same thing can be 
also seen in the anecdote concerning Empedocles in Iamb. VP 113.'°° 
Indeed, in this passage, the participle ungOaopooópevoc, with which 
Empedocles indicates the change of melody on the lyre, clearly fore- 
shadows the change that will correspondingly take place in the mind 
of the young man, who will put aside his violent desire for revenge. 

The affinity between Aristoxenus and those aspects of the thought 
of Theophrastus that appear in Aristoxenus fr. 6 Wehrli, in turn, fur- 
ther confirms the importance of the reflection on the effects of music 
among Aristotle's students, while, on the other hand, the fact that 
Aristoxenus is the protagonist of a case of musical healing, just as 
Pythagoras is in Iamb. VP 112, seems further to show his adherence to 
the tradition of music therapy among the Pythagoreans. 


126 Huffman (2005) 290-1. 

127 [amb. VP 197, translation in Huffman (2005) 283. 

128 Huffman (2008) 105. For this attribution, Huffman agrees with Rohde (1901) 
143, while Staab (2002) 331 disagrees, and Wehrli does not include this Iamblichean 
passage in his collection of Aristoxenus' fragments. 

1? Both in Porphyry and Iamblichus, the relationship between Pythagoras and his 
disciples seems to follow closely this “didactic” relationship between the old and the 
young. 

130 This anecdote is referred to also in Huffman (2005) 290. 
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6. Conclusion: Aristoxenus and the ‘Ethical” Interpretation 
of Early Pythagoreanism 


The configuration of ancient Pythagoreanism as a way of life, rig- 
idly regulated on the basis of the precepts found in the akousmata, is 
interestingly echoed in the testimonies concerning Pythagorean ethics 
in the Aristoxenian Pythagorean Precepts and 1s further highlighted 
by the reference to catharsis in Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli, which has 
a close relationship with widespread religious and medical practices. 
Therefore, besides the Precepts, Aristoxenus’ interest in the ethics of 
the Pythagoreans clearly appears also in the few words that constitute 
our fr. 26 Wehrli, in which musical catharsis is defined as the therapy 
of the soul. We have seen that catharsis in the religious-ritual tradition 
represents an element that is operative in early Pythagoreanism, and 
that, in this respect, it is not at all necessary to suppose the formulation 
of a theory of catharsis in this sphere. On the one hand, the deep bond 
between Aristoxenus and the Pythagoreans, his first teachers, and his 
interest in music therapy indeed allow an interpretation of the frag- 
ment which does not presuppose any borrowing either from Plato's 
theory of musical ethos or from Aristotle’s theory of catharsis. On 
the other hand, Aristoxenus’ admiration for the Pythagoreans and his 
interest in musical @thos accounts for his emphasis on the value of the 
ancient musical tradition in contrast to “modern” degenerations. Aris- 
toxenus, in his Life of Pythagoras, may have intended to propose the 
Pythagoreans’ educational and therapeutic use of music as a “philo- 
sophical" model to oppose to the refinement and virtuosities of the 
"New Music," which must have appeared to him like an end in them- 
selves, or manifestations of pure hedonism, such as could be observed 
in the degenerate musical customs of the inhabitants of Poseidonia. P! 

Hence Aristoxenus fr. 26 Wehrli represents, on the one hand, pre- 
cious testimony for the Pythagorean therapeutic use of music and its 
ritual connotations, and, on the other, at a time when the theory of 


P! Athen. 14 632a = Aristox. fr. 124 Wehrli. Aristoxenus’ attitude in this fragment 
seems to reflect Plato's censure of “theatrocracy” (Leg. 700a-701b). The fragment has 
been carefully studied by Meriani (2003) 15-48; see also Visconti (1999) 144—51. For 
Aristoxenus and the “New Music” cf. Them. Or. 33.1 364b-c = Aristox. fr. 70 Wehrli 
and [Plut.] De mus. 31 1142b-c = Aristox. fr. 76 Wehrli (on which see Visconti [1999] 
130-44). 
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musical ethos was prominent, it traces back to the Pythagoreans, as 
influential and authoritative representatives of the traditional use of 
music therapy based on experience, the conception of therapy of the 
soul as complementary to that of the body. 


Aristoxenus and the **Neoclassicists" 


Timothy Power 


1. Introduction 


Given the urgency with which he attacks the formal, sonic, and perfor- 
mative novelties associated with what scholars nowadays call the Athe- 
nian New Music, it is sometimes easy to forget that Aristoxenus was 
writing when the fractious cultural politics in which the New Music 
developed had long since run their course. Although some of its most 
prominent exponents, above all Timotheus of Miletus and Philoxenus 
of Cythera, lived and produced music well into the first half of the 
fourth century, there is little indication that their music was considered 
to be radical or scandalous for much of that time. The intense moral 
and ideological struggles that the New Music provoked during its later 
fifth-century zeitgeist, struggles that were played out in "real time” on 
the stage of Old Comedy, very likely had become for most Athenians 
a distant memory well before Aristoxenus took them up.! No longer at 


! Other conservative intellectuals of the fourth century anachronistically engaged 
the New Music as well, Plato most notably. On the New Music and its fifth- and 
fourth-century critics, see Csapo (2004) and D' Angour (2006). 
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the center of a cultural crisis inflamed by "revolutionary" rhetoric, the 
once-controversial techniques and tendencies of the New Music set- 
tled into being an uncontroversial stylistic option, a dominant one to 
be sure, but, as we will see, one coexisting alongside multiple options, 
including the very "archaic" style conservative critics feared the New 
Music had destroyed. 

The original compositions of its leading lights entered a period of 
canonization, both as texts — Plutarch writes that Alexander the Great 
carried with him editions of the New Dithyramb composers Philoxenus 
and Telestes along with those of Euripides, Sophocles, and Aeschylus 
(Life of Alexander 8.3) — and as canonized classics in a dithyrambic 
performance repertory.? These developments are accordingly reflected 
in Middle Comedy. In the Third Actor of Antiphanes, a character turns 
his invective — notably lacking the political and moral edge of Old 
Comedy's music criticism — toward the vapid style of contemporary 
fourth-century musicians, with their “ivy-twisted, fountainy, flower- 
flitting, wretched songs" and their "melodies borrowed from other 
pieces” (QAAOTELA WEAN) and instead lauds Philoxenus as an absolute 
classic. His bold neologisms, his harmonic modulations and sonically 
affective “colorings” (xoc pao), all the once-controversial stylistic 
elements that would have provoked attacks in Old Comedy, now add 
up to "true mousike" (fr. 207 K-A). 

For Aristoxenus, however, the New Music had inflicted a cultural 
wound that remained open long after the music had ceased to shock 
the general public. As he puts it in his Sympotic Miscellanies, "the 
theaters have become thoroughly barbarized and this populist music 
(xávÓónuog novo] has fallen into great degeneration" (Athen. 
14.632a = fr. 124 Wehrli). Such barbarization and degeneration were 
rooted in the specific historical moment of the later fifth-century 
New Music, and musical culture had been in inexorable decline ever 
since then. In the same fragment, there is the devastating comparison 
between the speaker, perhaps Aristoxenus himself, and his friends, 
all conservatives at odds with the “populist music” of their day, who 
gather together to “remember music as it once was" — that is, the aes- 
thetically, socially, and morally uncorrupted arkhaia mousike, “clas- 
sical music," idealized by Aristoxenus (and most other Platonic and 


? On the reperformance of New Dithyramb in fourth-century Athens, see Wilson 
(2000) 227. 
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Peripatetic writers on music; cf. pseudo-Plutarch De musica 3 11319) 
— and the citizens of socially and culturally "barbarized" Poseidonia, 
a colonial Greek city on the Tyrrhenian gulf, who gather at a festival 
to weep over the irreparable loss of their Hellenic customs? 

This melancholic nostalgia, informed by a mournful fixation on 
an impossibly lost past, leaves us with a sense of a profound discon- 
nection between Aristoxenus' elitist conservatism and the demotic 
experience of music in the later fourth-century polis. In another 
fragment, Aristoxenus says that a life dedicated to the principles of 
arkhaia mousike 1s essentially incompatible with a successful perfor- 
mance career in the populist theaters, which are filled with the "new 
and pleasing song" that delights the masses (Themistius 33.1 364b-c 
= fr. 70 Wehrli). Indeed, it is tempting to speculate how, for one so let 
down by history and so alienated from the present, the sociocultur- 
ally abstracted, historically transcendent technicalities of music theory 
could have served as a kind of therapeutic means of settling scores and 
of reasserting elite mastery over the very definition of mousike.^ 

But his fixation on the ideal of arkhaia mousike and his contempt 
for the "degeneracy" caused by the now-old New Music did not prevent 
Aristoxenus from engaging with the living music of his time. There are 
indications that he remained musically au courant. Among his prolific 
output we find titles such as On Choruses, On Tragedians, On Tragic 
Dance, and On Aulos Players; unless these works consisted entirely 
of antiquarian research, we may assume that Aristoxenus occasionally 
got out and took in a drama, dithyramb, or concert in one of those 
barbarized theaters. There is also the intriguing reference to a Life of 
Telestes of Selinus (Apollon., Marvelous Stories 40 = fr. 117 Wehrli), 


? See discussion in the first chapter of Meriani (2003). On the split between “old” 
and "new" music, cf. n. 22 below. In De musica 27 1140d-e, it is noted with approval 
that in ancient times there was no knowledge of "theatrical music"; indeed, theaters 
had not yet even been built. Music was then devoted solely to education and worship, 
unlike the modern day, when degenerate theatrical music has become completely 
dominant. The passage echoes Aristoxenus fr. 124 Wehrli, as Barker (1984) 233 n. 
174 notes, even as it recalls Plato's critique in Laws 700a-701b of so-called theat- 
rokratia, the warping influence on music exerted by democratic theatrical audiences. 
The Platonic critique of theatrokratia no doubt informed Aristoxenus' own musical 
elitism. 

^ Cf. Barker (2007) 234. See too Power (2007) on fifth-century music theory as 
already an elitist, culturally exclusionary discourse. 
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a biography that perhaps belonged to a larger work, On Dithyram- 
bic Composers, which might have included lives of other composers 
relatively close in age to Aristoxenus.’ The most extended traces of 
Aristoxenus’ interest in the music made in or shortly before his time 
are to be found in two passages of pseudo-Plutarch De musica, 20-1 
1137e-1138c and 31 1142b-c. In both, we find Aristoxenus putting 
aside the defeatism of fr. 124 Wehrli as he discusses composers and 
musicians of the fourth century who work outside the tradition of the 
New Music and maintain instead the classical style, the arkhaios tro- 
pos, of which he approves. 

In examining these passages, I want first to assess their eviden- 
tiary value for music history. What can they tell us about the actual 
complexion of fourth-century musical culture, in particular the role 
of a dedicated “Neoclassical” movement in it? How might Aristox- 
enus’ own biases and agendas affect his testimony? Second, I want 
to consider how these passages show Aristoxenus not as one content 


> Cf. Wehrli (1967) 83; Visconti (1999) 153. The biography of Telestes, who was 
active around the turn of the fifth century (Diod. Sic. 14.46; Parian Marble, Ep. 66), 
gave Wehrli pause, since testimonia and fragments conspire to suggest that Telestes 
was an exponent of the New Dithyramb. Why or in what sense did Aristoxenus devote 
a biography to this star of the very modern style he despised? We can only speculate. 
One possibility is that for Aristoxenus the composer’s biography was a form of revan- 
chism, a hostile takeover of the legacy of the New Musicians by telling their stories 
in such a way as to serve an aesthetically and ethically conservative agenda. But we 
need not assume that the work was a hatchet job. As Huffman and Schorn argue in 
this volume, Aristoxenus’ reputation as a malicious biographer of Socrates is probably 
undeserved. His treatment of Telestes may have been accordingly fairly even-handed; 
perhaps he recognized a divide between his “objective” work as a biographer and his 
opinions and agenda as a critic of musical culture. It is notable, however, that Telestes 
is not a name that occurs in connection with the New Music in the fragments of Aris- 
toxenus, as do Philoxenus and Timotheus. This may suggest another possibility, that 
Telestes did not have the reputation for radical innovation that Timotheus and Philox- 
enus did. One tiny nugget in the testimonia could point in that direction. Athenaeus 
says that in his dithyramb Argo Telestes “hit back at Melanippides,” the godfather of 
the New Dithyramb, by disputing Melanippides’ controversial myth-history of the 
aulos in the latter’s Marsyas, and “correcting” it with a less controversial account of 
his own (14 616f = PMG 805). Aristoxenus might thus have viewed Telestes as a (rel- 
ative) classicist (even if his music did exhibit at least some New Music traits; cf. my 
discussion below of the dithyrambist Telesias of Thebes). Our one fragment from the 
Life of Telestes, which deals with the early history of paeanic music in Italy, is not par- 
ticularly helpful in determining the tenor of the author’s attitude toward his subject. 
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to retreat from the contemporary music scene into passive, detached 
nostalgia, but as a theorist and educator eager, at least on the page, to 
engage and shape it, to imagine a musical culture in which practicing 
musicians might effectively reject the corrupting influence of the New 
Music and commit themselves to the continued practice of arkhaia 
mousike. There can be no doubt that Aristoxenus was obsessed with 
an idealized musical past, but these texts indicate his desire to promote 
the feasibility of that ideal — at least at a theoretical level — in his 
own time. 


2. De musica 20-1 


The Aristoxenian provenance of 31 1142b-c, to which I will return 
later, is guaranteed by the text of De musica and is included in Wehrli's 
collection of fragments (fr. 76). The attribution of 20-1 1137e-1138c 
is less certain, but there is good reason to believe that it is derived 
from Aristoxenus as well, or at least from an intermediate source that 
drew upon his works. The passage appears toward the end of a discus- 
sion, topically loose and meandering like much of the De musica, yet 
nonetheless defined by a thematic continuity, which runs from chapter 
15 through 21.° Its underlying theme, the aesthetic and moral superior- 
ity of dignified and simple classical music to the degenerate style of 
modern music, is clearly stated at the beginning of chapter 15 (1136b): 


People in the olden days (oi naAcuoi) treated music according to 
its proper status (xatà tHV à&tav), as they treated all their other 
practices. But contemporary musicians (oi vóv), having rejected 
its dignity, instead of that manly, divine-sounding music, beloved 
of the gods, introduce an enervated music of effeminate twittering 
(xwttAn) to the theaters. 


The distinction between a “manly” arkhaia mousiké and the “wom- 
anly" contemporary music of the theaters certainly seems Platonic, 
and indeed Plato’s proscription in Republic 398d-e of the Lydian 
mode, which is “high-pitched and suitable for lamentation” (and thus 
liable to render its male auditors effeminate), 1s cited to lend support 


° The character who presents the discussion in the fictive setting of Plutarchean 
dialogue is Soterichus, “an enthusiast not only for mousike, but for the other subjects 
of a liberal education as well” (13 11354). 
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to the distinction (15 1136b-c).’ Yet such gendered critique of modern 
music appears to have been a feature of Aristoxenian musicology as 
well. Themistius says that Aristoxenus "attempted to make masculine 
the music that had been made effeminate," and that he "encouraged 
his students to give up softness (uaAOoxóv) and cultivate that which 
is manly in their songs" (33.1 364b-c = fr. 70 Wehrli). The "effeminate 
twittering" of the theaters also recalls Aristoxenus' lament over the 
barbarization and corruption of the theaters.? It is thus entirely pos- 
sible that the language and thought of 15 1136b are Aristoxenian, as 
is much of the subsequent commentary on the classical/new music 
divide that is presented through chapter 21.? 

The Aristoxenian treatise entitled De musica 1s, in fact, cited 
explicitly in 15 1136c (fr. 80 Wehrli), immediately following the men- 
tion of Plato's proscription of the Lydian mode, as an authority on that 
mode's invention. Aristoxenus is mentioned again at 16 1136c (fr. 81 
Wehrli, on the invention of the Mixolydian mode) and at 17 1136f (fr. 
82 Wehrli), where the Plutarchean compiler cites Aristoxenus in order 
to disagree with his assessment of Plato's rejection of the Lydian and 
Mixolydian modes: "It was not the case, as Aristoxenus asserts in the 
second book of his De musica, that Plato was ignorant (&yvooac) 
of the fact that there was something useful in these modes too for 
the proper maintenance of states.”’° This criticism prompts a spirited 


7 Such anxieties about musical effeminacy have still deeper roots in the conserva- 
tive critique of the New Music in Old Comedy, e.g., Mnesilochus' characterization 
of Agathon's dramatic music as “smelling of women" (Aristoph. Thesm. 131). Cf. 
Austin and Olson (2004) 98. 

8 Itis highly probable that the attack on Timotheus, Philoxenus, and Crexus for “pur- 
suing the style nowadays called crowd-pleasing and profiteering” (TOV dUAAVOEWITOV 
nal Oeuatixov viv OvauaLönevov TEONOV SLMEAVTES) in De musica 12 1135d 
belongs to Aristoxenus, for whom gtAavOemmta may have been a (negative) pro- 
grammatic critical term. Cf. Themistius 33 364c, with Barker (1984) 218 n. 95; Weil 
and Reinach (1900) XIV. 

? Cf. Meriani (2003) 79-80. In the notes to his translation of the De musica, 
Barker (1984) seems also to assume that much of chapters 15-21, including 20-1 
1137e-1138c, is traceable to Aristoxenus (see esp. p. 221 n. 112); cf. Weil and Rein- 
ach (1900) XV and 73. 

10 Aristotle Politics 8 1342a32ff. also criticizes Plato's treatment of the modes, but 
the basis of the critique is fundamentally different from that of Aristoxenus. Aristotle 
believes that Plato should not have allowed the “Bacchic” Phrygian mode to be used 
alongside the "stable and manly" Dorian in the musical education of young citizens 
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defense that occupies the remainder of chapter 17: Plato was well 
trained in t] nuovo] motun (“musical science"); he could not 
have been ignorant of the Lydian and Ionian modes, since he would 
have known them from tragedy; similarly, the admission of the Dorian 
mode into his state was an informed choice: he recognized its essential 
“nobility,” even though he was aware that some composers had used it 
in maiden and erotic songs and tragic laments. 

It is impossible to say how extensive or systematic was Aristox- 
enus’ critique of Platonic musico-political theory in his De musica. It 
seems likely, however, that he used Platonic theory as counterpoint to 
his own argument that the modes in and of themselves were not nec- 
essarily sociopolitically or ethically deleterious, but rather that their 
sociopolitical and ethical effects were determined by how they were 
treated by composers.!! It was this pragmatic and contextual view of 
the modes that Plato’s essentializing, all-or-nothing approach failed 
to recognize. In the course of such an argument, Aristoxenus may 
also have made the point that even the Dorian mode, which for Plato 
represented the purest expression of musical virtue, could be used in 
ethically dubious contexts (at least by Plato’s lights). Indeed, the infor- 
mation in De musica 17 1136f that notionally unmanly or immoder- 
ate music (maiden songs, love songs, and laments) had been set in 
the Dorian mode probably derives from Aristoxenus’ demonstration 
of the ignorance of Plato in the matter of the modes, even though it 


(cf. Rep. 399a-c), while Aristoxenus seems to have argued that Plato was too quick to 
reject seemingly intemperate modes out of hand. Nevertheless, Aristoxenus’ tolerance 
in the matter of the modes, as Rocconi argues in this volume (cf. Gibson [2005] 114), 
was shared by Aristotle as well. It is true that Aristotle in one sense shows himself 
to be more doctrinaire than Plato in his rejection of the Phrygian from musical edu- 
cation. But that rejection reflects Aristotle’s more contextually nuanced thinking on 
musical @thos; in non-paideutic contexts, he would presumably allow the Phrygian 
mode. On the conservative religious agenda behind Plato’s retention of the Phrygian 
mode, see Gostoli 1995. For a different interpretation of De musica 17, which sug- 
gests that Aristoxenus was not criticizing Plato, see Barker, “Did Aristoxenus write 
musical history?” in this volume. 

1 The idea that an isolated rhythmic or harmonic element such as a mode could 
be put to either appropriate or inappropriate use by a composer, with varying results 
in the @thos of the final musical product, is distinctly Aristoxenian. See De mus. 33 
1143b-c, with Barker (2007) 244-6 and Barker’s essay “Aristoxenus and the early 
Academy” in the present volume. 
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is presented by the compiler (or his source) by way of defending the 
latter against Aristoxenus’ own criticism. '” 

The defense of Plato ostensibly continues in chapters 18-21. 
The example of the “composers of old" (oi maAauoi) and the more 
recent composers, apparently rough contemporaries of Aristoxenus, 
who emulate the classical style is adduced to show how Plato, like 
these musicians, rejected certain musical structures and techniques not 
because he was ignorant of them, but because he made an informed 
choice to do so. However, one could easily forget that the underlying 
intent of this section is to defend Plato against Aristoxenus, since the 
former goes entirely unmentioned until the beginning of chapter 22, 
when we are summarily reminded that what we have read in 18-21 
was, in fact, intended to be a defense of Plato (22 1138c). Indeed, 
the observations on creative deliberation and the selection of musical 
material in this section seem to have been drawn from a source that 
has little or nothing to do with Plato and yet have been rather awk- 
wardly pressed into the rhetorical service of defending him. The origi- 
nal source was, I suggest, a work of Aristoxenus, in which he treated 
favorably the disciplined compositional process of the exponents of 
arkhaia mousike and their archaizing emulators in his own day while 
denigrating the undisciplined creative choices made by the composers 
of the New Music and their followers. (We may recall the invidious 
comparison drawn between the propriety of the old-time composers 
and the excesses of the new in the probably Aristoxenian 15 1136b.) 
The compiler of De musica (or his source) would thus, in a convoluted 
fashion not out of keeping with the farraginous character of the trea- 
tise as whole, have borrowed (uncredited) Aristoxenian material on 
the subject of musical choice and ignorance to refute the (originally 
unrelated and substantially different) charge of 1gnorance leveled by 


12 Again, see Barker “Aristoxenus and the early Academy" in this volume. Cf. De 
musica 16 1136d (= fr. 81 Wehrli), which preserves Aristoxenus’ observation that the 
combination of the Mixolydian and Dorian modes in tragic music creates the blend 
of emotionality and dignity that is characteristic of tragedy itself. We may note that 
the connection drawn between tragedy and the Dorian recalls the catalog of “ques- 
tionable" Dorian settings in 17 1136f. Probably Aristoxenian too is the conceptually 
related observation in 33 1143c that one may "know" the Dorian mode in a purely 
formal-structural sense, as an object of harmonic analysis, but lack the aesthetic and 
ethical discrimination to know how to make contextually appropriate use of it. Cf. 
Barker (1984) 241 n. 224 and (2007) 246-7. 
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Arıstoxenus himself against Plato. A related scenario, we saw, would 
seem to apply to the redeployment of what are probably Aristoxenian 
comments on the Dorian mode in 17 1136f. 

Let us look more closely at the argumentation presented in chapters 
18-21, working on the reasonable assumption that they do derive from 
Aristoxenus. At the beginning of chapter 18, the recurring thesis of the 
section is stated, that it was not “because of ignorance” (Ov &yvoiav) 
that the old-time composers did not indulge in the moAvyoodia, 
“many-notedness,” and xovuA(a, “complexity,” that the New Music 
made its hallmarks. Rather, the likes of Olympus and Terpander and 
their followers (“those who follow their xtooaíogotg ) were well aware 
of “many notes and many styles (TEOTO1).” The fact is, we are told, 
that the ancients deliberately refrained from using them. Their “few- 
noted and simple style (1oó7toc)" was thus a matter of self-conscious 
and informed choice (18 1137a-b). I will return to the semantics of 
Tooaíogotg (“choice”) in more detail below, but here I would only 
note, in further support of an Aristoxenian sourcing for this passage 
(and what follows), that &yvora, “ignorance,” and xooaíosgoitc (hereaf- 
ter prohairesis) are both key terms in Aristotle's ethical vocabulary and 
were thus conceivably adopted by his student Aristoxenus to articulate 
an ethics of musical behavior.'” But why is Aristoxenus so concerned 
to establish the ethical knowingness of the simple archaic toó7tog 
(“style”), its status as the product of informed and disciplined choice 
rather than mere ignorance of other possibilities? 

To answer that we must look at the references to fourth-century 
musicians in chapters 20 and 21, references that are bookended by fur- 
ther approbatory comments on the choices made by oi maAcuot: first, 
that Aeschylus and Phrynichus, both shining exemplars of arkhaia 
mousike, knew about, yet avoided the modern affectation that is the 


B For Aristoxenus’ interest in Olympus, see Gibson (2005) 106. 

14 Similarly, we are told at 19 1137c-e that the composers of old deliberately (“not 
because of ignorance,” ov Ô} A’yvorav) avoided using certain notes when employing 
certain scalar structures. See discussion in Barker (1984) 255-7, who assumes the 
Aristoxenian provenance of the passage. 

15 On Aristotle's use of Gyvoua, in particular the locution that appears throughout 
these chapters of the De musica, (ot) dv’ &yvovav, “(not) because of ignorance,” 
see Irwin (1981) 147. The locution appears in Elementa harmonica 40.25 = 50.18 
Da Rios, where Aristoxenus wonders whether the harmonikoi he criticizes hold an 
erroneous view ÖL’ YvoN. 
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chromatic genus; then, that the ancients were well aware how to com- 
pose the "fragmented melodies" that were a main feature of the New 
Music, but exercised the prohairesis to reject them: 


Thus anyone who said that Aeschylus or Phrynichus refrained from 
using the chromatic because of ignorance (Óv Gyvoiav) would 
surely be talking nonsense. One might just as well say that Pancrates 
knew nothing of the chromatic genus, since on the whole he avoided 
it; but in a few pieces he did use it. Hence it is clear that he avoided 
it not because of ignorance (Ov G&yvorav) but from choice (Ot tv 
1POALPEOLV): as he says himself, indeed, he sought to emulate the 
style (to620¢) of Pindar and Simonides, and in general (xa00A0v) 
the style (t@0620¢) called the ‘archaic style’ by people nowadays. 
[21] The same can be said of Tyrtaeus of Mantinea, Andreas of 
Corinth, Thrasyllus of Phlius, and many others. We know that all of 
them out of choice (Ótà xooaíosgov) rejected the chromatic genus, 
modulation, the use of many notes (zt0X.vyooóí(o), and many other 
things that were available in rhythms and modes, in types of dic- 
tion, in composition and in performance. Telephanes of Megara, for 
example, was so strongly opposed to the syrinx of the aulos that 
he forbade the aulos-makers to build it into his auloi, and 1t was 
primarily for that reason that he refused to perform at the Pythian 
contest. In general, if we treated the fact that someone did not use 
a given procedure as evidence that he was ignorant of it, we should 
be unwittingly condemning many even of our contemporaries, the 
school of Dorion for instance, for not using the style of Antigenei- 
das, which they despise, the school of Antigeneidas for the same 
reason, since they reject the style of Dorion, and the singers to the 
kithara who reject the style of Timotheus, and have nearly (oyed0v) 
abandoned it in favor of patchwork pieces (xattU pata) and the 
compositions of Polyeidus. 

Again, if you study the subject of complexity (moıLxıÄ\La) cor- 
rectly and from a proper familiarity with it, and compare the older 
compositions with those of today, you will find that complexity 
(momia) was practiced in the old days too. The forms of rhythmic 
composition used by ancient composers were more complex ... . 
As to fragmented melodies, it is obvious that the ancient compos- 
ers avoided them not through ignorance but from choice (ov ôr 
CYVOLAV GÀ Si EOALEEOLV).' 


l6 Translation lightly adapted from Barker (1984) 225-7. 
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I would first make the point that, from an objective point of view, 
it cannot be the ancient composers who set the example for fourth- 
century composers in the matter of making the sort of musical choices 
described here, but the other way round. Aristoxenus is clearly pro- 
jecting his present reality of a fragmented, multifarious musical cul- 
ture, full of stylistic and technical options, onto an idealized past. 
(I will have more to say on such fragmentation below.) 

The rhetorical intent behind this refashioning of the past has, I 
would argue, at least two aims. On the one hand, Aristoxenus wants 
to steal the thunder of the New Music by implying that all its suppos- 
edly innovative devices were, in fact, old hat; they were familiar to 
the ancients, who had, however, the good taste and moral judgment to 
avoid using them. Thus stripped of their status as pathbreaking inno- 
vators, the practitioners of the New Music style are left with nothing 
to distinguish them except shamefully poor decision making. Aristox- 
enus even engages in semantic contestation over the term ntoıXıÄla 
("complexity"), which had, in fact, enjoyed a privileged place in the 
metamusical lexicon of Archaic poetry (e.g., Pindar Ol. 3.8, 4.2; Nem. 
4.14, 5.42), but by the fourth century had become firmly attached to 
the New Music by critics, including Aristoxenus, as well as compos- 
ers." Aristoxenus reclaims for arkhaia mousiké a “correct” nove Aa, 
distinct from the degenerate modern forms of complexity the word 
has come to describe. Specifically, the mowia that was practiced by 
the ancients was in the less objectionable area of rhythm rather than 
melody, whose excess elaboration was the focus of modern music, 
and which had, for conservative critics, connotations of softness and 
effeminacy. * 

On the other hand, Aristoxenus is setting up the ancients not only 
as positive stylistic models for right-thinking composers of the present 


17 On the use of zovaA(a in Archaic poetry to describe artistic or musical com- 
plexity that is not necessarily innovative in itself, see Page (1955) 3; on Pindaric 
musical zxouv«Aía, see Barker (1995) 43-5. Aristoxenus mentions with distaste 
certain compositions of Philoxenus and Timotheus that are "excessively compli- 
cated” (rà mov ocraca, fr. 76 Wehrli). Timotheus imagines Orpheus as a proto- 
modernist, lauding him as the inventor of the "tortoise-shell lyre of elaborate music 
(1ov«Aóuovooc)" (PMG 791.221). Cf. Csapo (2004) 229 and 243 for novuAío in 
the context of the New Music. 

18 For the explicit gendering of rhythm (male) and melody (female), cf. Aristides 
Quintilianus De musica 1.19, with comments in Csapo (2004) 242. 
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day, but as exemplars of proper ethical behavior in music making. In 
other words, it is not enough that the ancients unreflexively, "naturally," 
made noble music that is itself worthy of emulation; it is not enough 
that their virtue be cloistered. They have to be seen as moral actors fac- 
ing the same problematic array of possibilities that existed in the fourth 
century, and as making the sort of correct choices — even at the expense 
of popularity and economic success — that present-day musicians in 
turn must emulate. According to this scenario, then, arkhaia mousike 
was not a default tradition, but the tested expression of a good ethical 
disposition. This is like imagining that Mozart and Haydn could have 
composed big band jazz music had they wanted to, yet they resisted the 
easy charms of that popular idiom and exercised admirable restraint in 
sticking to their rigorous classical “common practice. "? 

Aristoxenus borrows the conceptually rich Aristotelian term 
prohairesis to describe the logic of the ancient composers' creative 
process. The term defies easy translation, but it denotes a contextu- 
ally aware and ethically loaded choice. For one scholar, "it is a mat- 
ter of conscious desire and intention, a deliberate moral choice"; 
another emphasizes its strong sense as "ethical commitment.'?? 
Without prohairesis, the moral actor is merely acting the part of a 
just man; prohairesis guarantees virtue an authenticity (cf. Aristotle 
EN 2.4 1105a29—b1). Framed as prohairesis, stylistic choice is thus 
transformed into something that goes well beyond mere musical, aes- 
thetic, and hedonic considerations; it entails staking out and commit- 
ting to a potentially difficult, but earned, authentic ethical position.?! 


I? Similarly, in another fragment preserved in the De musica that is almost surely 
derived from Aristoxenus (cf. n. 40 below), we hear of musically conservative soci- 
eties such as "Sparta in the old days," Pellene, and Mantinea — with whose highly 
traditional musical culture Aristoxenus was intimately familiar — choosing "just one 
or a very few" character-building styles (TEONOL) and rejecting the rest, with which 
they were, however, familiar (32 1142e-f). Far from being musically benighted, these 
anti-Athenses were systematically sophisticated in their ethical approach to ordering 
civic musical culture. 

2 Halliwell (1986) 151 and Chamberlain (1984) 147-57, a thorough review of 
the term in Aristotle. Cf. too Allen (2006) 184—9, who shows that already in its first 
appearances in the Aristotelian corpus, in the Rhetoric, prohairesis has ethical force 
(and does not simply denote neutral “choice”). 

^ Allen (2006) is an insightful study of the appropriation of the concept of pro- 
hairesis by Athenian orators eager to emphasize their personal ethical commitment to 
the political policies they propose. 
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One cannot, of course, form a prohairesis if one is ignorant of the full 
range of circumstances involved in the choices one makes; the self- 
aware ancients were thus perfectly responsible for and committed to 
the music they made. 

Again, the importance of forming an “archaic” musical prohairesis, 
of committing oneself to a simple toózog ( "style," hereafter tropos) 
while rejecting a host of possible options, properly applies to contem- 
porary musicians, who must move in a variegated musical culture that 
(as Aristoxenus sees it) is an ethical and moral minefield. But it has 
been retrojected onto the valorized masters of arkhaia mousike. These 
old-time musicians are thus made to supply to present-day composers 
not only the model tropos, but, rather more tendentiously, a model 
prohairesis as well. This 1s not to say that composers of the Archaic 
and early Classical periods historically did not make carefully consid- 
ered choices in selecting and rejecting musical materials. They were 
hardly mere ciphers of tradition working without personal agency. A 
wide range of aesthetic, occupational, local, occasional, practical, and 
even moral factors must have informed their creative process. Yet the 
very idea that to practice music in a “traditional” or “archaic” style is 
a self-consciously ethical commitment (in the sense Aristoxenus con- 
ceives of it, as a dedicated prohairesis) is radically post-traditional, 
a symptom of the reflexivity and historical self-consciousness that 
defined the musical culture of the later fourth century. Music simply 


2 The notion that musical preference is an ethically (and politically) fraught choice 
develops in the second part of the fifth century, with the rise of the New Music and 
the conservative resistance to it. The novelty or antiquity of a musical style had previ- 
ously been relative and contingent; cf. Plato's comments on the praise of "new songs" 
in Odyssey 1.351-2 (Rep. 424b-c). There emerges in the rhetoric surrounding the New 
Music, however, the notion that “archaic” and “new” tropoi are conceptual absolutes, 
freighted not only with entirely opposed aesthetic predispositions — critics of New 
Music deny its very status as mousiké — but also with antagonistic ideological, ethi- 
cal, and political presuppositions. See, e.g., Eupolis fr. 326 K-A (with Storey [2003] 
170 and 347); Aristophanes Clouds 966—72 and 1353-76; Plato Rep. 424c (Damon 
of Oa's emblematic claim that nowhere are musical tropoi changed without the great- 
est sociopolitical consequences) and Timotheus PMG 796 (the citharode vaunts his 
“new songs" and rejects totally the “Old Muse"). Arguably, this definitive fracturing 
of musical experience, more a result of discursive than sonic innovations per se, is 
what was truly revolutionary about the New Music. Cf. D’ Angour (2006). Yet as I dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this paper, the Manichean paradigm of old versus new had 
passed by the later fourth century. Aristoxenus, however, operated in a perpetual crisis 
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did not pose the same sort of conceived-as-such ethical challenge to an 
Aeschylus or his audience that it did to Aristoxenus. 

Aristoxenus lists a number of fourth-century composers who, in 
his view, have followed the archaic prohairesis. They have committed 
themselves to rejecting the varied charms of the pervasive New Music 
style (“the chromatic genus, modulation, the use of many notes," 
etc.), as had the ancients whom they emulate. First, there 1s Pancrates, 
mentioned only here, who appears to have been active, probably 
as a dithyrambist and probably in Athens, in the generation before 
Aristoxenus. It is possible that Aristoxenus knew the works of Pan- 
crates through reperformances as well as written texts. I presume that 
when Aristoxenus observes that Pancrates "himself" declared that he 
sought to emulate the tropos of Pindar and Simonides, he knows this 
from reading or hearing a song-text by Pancrates in which the com- 
poser made favorable mention of these choral masters. Aristoxenus 
clearly takes that reference to be programmatic, and so in line with 
the composer's laudatory prohairesis to avoid the temptations of the 
chromatic genus. Pancrates is thus attributed the profile of an archaiz- 
ing composer adhering “in general to the tropos people nowadays call 
the archaic." Indeed, “many others,” including Tyrtaeus of Mantinea, 
Andreas of Corinth, and Thrasyllus of Phlius — all, like Pancrates, 
otherwise unattested — also cultivated this self-limiting archaic sim- 
plicity, rejecting the excessive panoply of linguistic, performative, and 
musical effects on offer in their time. This passage would seem to 
indicate the existence in the fourth century of a dedicated school or 
movement of reactionary “Neoclassicists.” 

But the testimony raises more questions than it answers. We 
should wonder how authentic the "Neoclassicists " devotion to the 
past really was. How ethically committed was their choice to adopt the 
archaic tropos? Was there a conservative ideological agenda under- 
lying their activity? Were these musicians spiritual allies of elitist 
ideologues such as Plato and Aristoxenus, attempting in some way 
to actualize in the popular culture a return to the values of arkhaia 
mousike? This would seem to be Aristoxenus' hopeful interpretation. 
And this scenario is certainly not impossible, at least in the case of 


mode, seeking to protect an idealized classical music from the perceived degeneracy 
of the (now-classic) New Music. 
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some composers. Based on his name and provenance alone, Tyrtaeus, 
from Mantinea, a region famous for its musical conservatism, was 
born to the mission of keeping alive the poetry and music of the past. 
We might even go so far as to imagine a dialogue of sorts to have taken 
place between archaizers and conservative theorists and critics, the 
latter providing an intellectual and ideological basis for the musical 
and rhetorical position-takings of the former. 

A reflex of such a relationship may be found in an anecdotal scene 
related by Themistius (33.1 364b-c = fr. 70 Wehrli), in which Aris- 
toxenus is approached by someone in his circle (vig TOV ovvfjOov), 
presumably a practicing musician, who asks what he would gain from 
turning away from "the new and pleasing song" and working in the 
classical idiom. Aristoxenus' frank reply, however, suggests the tenu- 
ous reality of an actual “Neoclassical” school: “You will sing less often 
in the theaters! For it's not possible at the same time to be pleasing to 
the masses and to be 'archaic' (arkhaios) in respect to one's field of 
skill and knowledge." The tension between a consistently maintained 
archaic prohairesis and the populist demands of the fourth-century 
civic musical culture would surely have been great, as Aristoxenus 
acknowledges. Again, some composers could conceivably have sus- 
tained it. But, for most, stubborn ethical virtue would have spelled 
career suicide. The very obscurity of the names mentioned by Aristox- 
enus is telling. If Pancrates, Tyrtaeus, Andreas, and Thrasyllus were 
the dedicated archaists A. makes them out to be, they likely enjoyed 
boutique appeal at best, "singing" less often in the theaters than their 
less ethically committed peers. ? 

This is not to say, however, that “the tropos people nowadays call 
the archaic" was rarely practiced. The phrase "people nowadays" (oi 
viv) — and implicitly not just a few elites such as Aristoxenus — 
suggests that an archaic tropos, presumably in some synthetic, styl- 
ized form — a generic composite of musical elements associated 
with Pindar, Simonides, et al. — was a widely recognized style in 
the fourth century.” Aristoxenus claims that “many” cultivated it. But 


2 Thus in De musica 27 1140d-e, a passage that has an unmistakably Aristoxenian 
resonance (cf. n. 3 above), we read the pessimistic assessment that "all those who 
practice music have gone over to the music of the theater.” 

24 The generic quality of the fourth-century archaic tropos is suggested by Aristoxe- 
nus’ xa óÀov (“in general"): Pancrates emulated the tropoi of Pindar and Simonides, 
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I would argue that, in fact, many practiced the archaic tropos with- 
out the ethical grounding of prohairesis that Aristoxenus ascribes to 
his “Neoclassicists,” that it presented itself not as a political or moral 
statement, but as an appealing resource for dithyrambic composers, 
auletes, and citharodes seeking a mode of stylistic and performative 
self-definition against the mouxtAia (“complexity”) made prevalent by 
the increasingly canonical New Music. As such, it would have con- 
stituted a reactionary "primitivism" that was in its own way as self- 
consciously innovative as the music it reacted to had been, as has been 
the case with many revivals of "ancient music" throughout history. 
Thus its use was primarily strategic, motivated by the desire for pro- 
fessional and aesthetic distinction. 

Of course, composers adopting the archaic tropos could have 
put on the persona of the old-time traditionalist, with the moral, even 
sociopolitical trappings it entailed (or rather what a fourth-century 
musician imagined it entailed). Perhaps this is what Pancrates was 
up to in the work that Aristoxenus cites. Even a New Music maver- 
ick such as Timotheus, who brazenly vaunts his rejection of the “Old 
Muse" in one composition (PMG 796), could also wear the mask of 
the traditionalist when it suited, fashioning himself in his citharodic 
nomos, Persians, for instance, as an heir of Orpheus and Terpander, 
and indeed a protector of the “Old Muse" against those who would 
corrupt her — that is, his own New Music rivals (PMG 791.213ff.).” 
The latter is an opportunistic pose, of course, a rhetorical stance devoid 
of any genuine ethical commitment, at least by Aristoxenus' criterion. 
Thus, although Aristoxenus holds him to a higher standard, Pancrates' 
mention of Pindar and Simonides could be nothing more than an 
attempt to associate himself with the indisputable classical prestige 
of these poets, just as Timotheus creates a prestigious lineage for his 
innovative music that goes back to Terpander and Orpheus. Aristox- 
enus' own language perhaps hints at the reality of Pancrates' stylis- 
tic opportunism. Rather than a prohairetic attachment, he seems to 
have had a casual, on-again, off-again relationship with the chromatic 


and in general the tropos called the archaic (De mus. 20 1137f). Similarly, in our time 
one could specifically imitate the style of Mozart or Haydn, but, in general, a con- 
temporary rendition of the "classical style" amounts to a composite of stereotypically 
"classical" stylemes that transcend the style of any one classical composer. 

> Cf. Nieddu (1993) and Wilson (2004) 304-6. 
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genus: “On the whole he avoided it, but in a few pieces he did use it” 
(De mus. 20 1137P. 

Compared to the fairly well-documented musical culture of later 
fifth-century Athens, the fourth-century musical scene is a relative 
black hole. I would contend, however, that it was broadly characterized 
by a non-doctrinaire, post-ideological stylistic free agency, a series of 
opportunistic, occasionally motivated shifts back and forth by indi- 
vidual composers between diverse tropoi and musical personae. Ironi- 
cally, it is through Aristoxenus' moralizing black-and-white lens, his 
attempt to impose ethical consistency where there was little or none, 
that we may detect the outlines of such a diverse and pluralistic musi- 
cal practice taking shape throughout the century, something like what 
the musicologist Leonard Meyer, in describing “postmodern” musical 
cultures, calls “a fluctuating stasis ... a steady-state in which an indefi- 
nite number of styles and idioms, techniques and movements coexist 
at once.”” As a character in a play by the Middle Comedian Anaxilas 
puts it, “By the gods, music, like Libya, is always, year in, year out, 
giving birth to some new creature" (fr. 27 K-A). Again, in this poly- 
tropic environment, it is possible that certain composers did maintain 
an archaic prohairesis, but an “amoral” polytropia on the part of the 
composer was more probably the norm. 

As Aristoxenus indicates, alongside the archaic tropos other styles 
arose in competition with the dominant New Music style. One major 
trend seems to have been the creation of musical pastiches, a style (or 
perhaps amalgam of styles) pioneered by the multitalented Polyeidus of 
Selymbria, a citharode, dithyrambist, and tragedian whose floruit falls 
sometime in the first two decades of the fourth century.”’ Aristoxenus 
makes the surprising claim that citharodes in his own time have "nearly" 
(ox£9óv) abandoned the style of Timotheus in favor of “xattóuata 
and the compositions of Polyeidus.””* The word «atvvóparoa means 


?° Meyer (1967) 172. 

7 On the aptly named Polyeidus, cf. Parian Marble, Ep. 68 and Diod. Sic. 14.46, 
who adds that he was also a painter. 

8 [Plut.] De mus. 21 1138b. It is important to mark the adverb “nearly.” Despite the 
popular favor enjoyed by Polyeidus — an anecdote preserved in Athenaeus records 
that one of his pupils, Philotas, defeated a presumably aged Timotheus in a citha- 
rodic contest (8 352b) — Timotheus’ citharodic nomoi nevertheless continued to be 
reperformed well into the Hellenistic period (cf. Plut. Ph/p. 11). In the fourth-century 
"steady state" I am positing, one style's popularity may crest, but it need not eclipse 
the practice of another. 
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literally “leather shoe-patches," but here it is likely to refer to “med- 
leys, by contrast with structurally more organized pieces. ””? We should 
probably connect these post-Timothean citharodic xattýuata with 
the post-Philoxenean dithyrambs described in Antiphanes’ Third Actor, 
those into which their composers "weave in melodies borrowed from 
other pieces" (€umAExovtes GAAOTOLA WEAN, fr. 207 K-A). The meta- 
phor of “inweaving” chimes with that of “patching” in xattbuata. 
(And we might also link it with the late-fifth-century innovation of 
embolima, “inserted songs," in drama; cf. Aristotle Poetics 1456229.) 
What seems to be happening in the citharodic nomos, dithyramb, and 
perhaps drama as well is the recycling of stock melodies, presumably 
popular tunes of past and present, to cobble together musical pastiches 
or potpourris. The reduced emphasis placed upon original composition 
surely reflects the ever-increasing popularity of virtuoso citharodic and 
auletic performance; we may compare the freewheeling virtuoso con- 
cert culture of later nineteenth and early twentieth-century Europe and 
America, which privileged the musician or singer and his or her perfor- 
mance over the integrity of the musical work itself. At the same time, 
the market-driven traffic of musical material across styles, genres, and 
occasions typifies to the fullest the ideologically and ethically indis- 
criminate musical practice of the fourth century. It is notable that Aris- 
toxenus does not criticize the pastiche style with any of the brio he 
brings to the New Music. It is as if it were unworthy of the respect of 
serious criticism, lacking even the ethical commitment to radical nov- 
elty that a Timotheus once displayed. 

As for the auletes mentioned by Aristoxenus, Telephanes of Meg- 
ara and Dorion, it 1s difficult to believe that either could have balanced 
the demands of sustaining a professional career and maintaining a rig- 
orously conservative prohairesis. Auletes were, after all, hired hands, 
accompanying pieces composed primarily by others, and both of these 
auletes rose to great prominence by doing so.?! Certainly, Telephanes 


? Barker (1984) 227 n. 139. 

39 Cf. West (1992) 372. 

3! We know that Telephanes (born on Samos) accompanied at least two victorious 
dithyrambic choruses: one on Salamis (/G II? 3039), one in Athens with Demosthenes 
as choregus around 350 (Dem. Against Meidias 17). Wilson (2000) 161 suggests that 
Telephanes himself composed the dithyramb that won the prize for Demosthenes, but 
we cannot be sure of this. 
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and Dorion could have cultivated performance styles and techniques 
that were markedly less flamboyant and mimetic than those of Anti- 
geneidas of Thebes and an earlier generation of auletes who made 
their names playing the virtuoso New Dithyrambs of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus. As Aristoxenus says, auletes persisted in the style of Anti- 
geneidas into his own time. We may expect that it remained dominant, 
especially as the dithyrambs of these poets became canonized clas- 
sics. Although Aristoxenus frames the rejection of mimetic virtuos- 
ity by Telephanes and Dorion as a principled stand against modern 
decadence, it is just as likely that it was a canny strategy of musical 
distinction. Telephanes’ refusal to perform solo at the long-standing, 
prestigious Pythian contest hardly seems the gesture of one committed 
to tradition. It smacks rather of professional politics and publicity, of a 
self-serving challenge to the “rules of the game” that informed the tra- 
ditional culture of auletic performance. Certainly, one must doubt that 
it was “primarily” on account of his moral disapproval of the syrinx, a 
device that allowed the aulete to produce high-pitched mimetic sound 
effects, that he avoided the contest.?? In the case of Dorion, we may 
be skeptical about the genuineness and consistency of his rejection of 
the pyrotechnics of Antigeneidas. One anecdote has him mocking a 
mimetic set piece in Timotheus’ Nauplius, a musical evocation of sea 
storm, by claiming that he had seen a bigger storm in a boiling pot 
(Hegesander Hypomnemata in Athen. 8 338a = FHG 4.416). While 
the anecdote could be read as a reflection of Dorion’s principled rejec- 
tion of the sensationalistic style of Timotheus, it could just as well 
be read as a narrative reflex of his rhetoric of professional rivalry: by 
mocking the ineffectiveness of Timothean musical theatrics, Dorion 
implies the effectiveness of his own. 

To sum up my line of argument thus far: We should beware the 
role of authorial spin and rhetorical overgeneralization in Aristoxe- 
nus’ survey of the “Neoclassical” musicians. Although most, if not 
all of these musicians probably did produce music marked by certain 
archaizing features, the motivations of most, if not all of them for 
doing so are tendentiously characterized by him. Aristoxenus has, I 


32 On the syrinx, used to imitate the hissing of the dying serpent during the Pythian 
nomos, the piece traditionally performed by competitors at the Pythian contest, see 
West (1992) 86 and 102-3. Aristoxenus makes a neutral mention of the especially 
high pitch produced by the syrinx in Elementa harmonica 1.21. 
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suggest, ennobled their stylistic choice, which was by and large stra- 
tegically determined and professionally opportunistic, portraying it 
as ethically committed policy, prohairesis. He thereby imagines the 
viability of a classical music "counterculture": arkhaia mousike can 
thrive in the hands of principled devotees of the past masters, who are 
themselves depicted as exemplars of good musical prohairesis. 


3. De musica 31 


In our second passage from De musica, 31 1142b-c (= fr. 76 Weh- 
rli), Aristoxenus treats the practical role of education and learning in 
insuring the continued survival of the ancient music in a culture that is 
hostile to it. An illustrative example from real life is adduced: 


It is made clear by Aristoxenus that correct (6t6Q0Wotc) or distorted 
(SLAOTOOMN) practice has its source in training (Aywyat) and in 
teaching (nadNoeıs). Thus it happened in his own time, he says, that 
when Telesias of Thebes was young he was brought up on the best 
sort of music (£v th xoAMoty novo]: among the highly repu- 
table composers whose music he learned were Pindar, Dionysius of 
Thebes, Lamprus and Pratinas and as many of the lyric composers as 
produced good instrumental music. He also performed excellently 
on the aulos, and made a thorough study of all the other elements of 
a complete education (ztouógía). But when he had passed the prime 
of his life he was so completely seduced by the overly complex 
music of the theater (£&axar]Of|vau Und Ths oxnvuxf]|c TE xol 
sroLrlANng uovovf|c) that he came to despise the fine compositions 
on which he had been brought up, and learned very carefully those 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus, particularly the most complicated of 
their pieces (xà noWXıAWTara), and the ones with the maximum 
amount of innovation (xatvotouia). When he had then set out to 
compose melodies, and tried his hand at both styles (1967t00)— that 
of Pindar and that of Philoxenus — he could achieve no success at all 
in Philoxenus' manner. And the reason lay in the excellent training 
he had from his childhood.” 


33 I follow (here and below, in excerpts from chap. 32) in large part the translation of 
Barker (1984) 238. I have learned much from the discussions of this passage in Barker 
(2007) 248—9 and 257-9 and Fongoni (2006), although my interpretation of it differs 
substantially from theirs. 
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We must again take into account Aristoxenus' rhetorical agenda as we 
assess the evidentiary value of this passage for fourth-century musical 
history. Specifically, his desire to make a neat object lesson out of Tele- 
sias' experience may involve a glossing over of what was very likely the 
deliberate stylistic free agency of this professional musician. Whereas 
in chapters 20 and 21 Aristoxenus assigns the "Neoclassicists" a willful 
prohairesis, here he apparently absolves Telesias of personal responsi- 
bility for his dalliance with musical modernity in order to make a point 
about the survival of the arkhaia mousiké in the contemporary world. 
Telesias is represented as an innocent who falls prey to the satanic 
glamor of the New Music, his correct practice (01600015), for a time 
at least, subjected to distortion (Ota otoodof]) by forces beyond his con- 
trol. Although raised on the "best sort of music," later in life he was 
“so completely seduced (£&azav10f]vou)" by the poikilia of popular 
music that he turned away from the classical repertoire on which he 
trained, choosing to emulate instead the most extremely modern works 
of Philoxenus and Timotheus.** But because arkhaia mousike was bred 
in the bone, “correct practice” (Ot6o00016) naturally won out. Again, 
Aristoxenus makes Telesias the passive object of musical forces. First, 
he is "seduced" by the New Music; then, his good training draws him 
back, naturally, as it were, to the archaic tropos. 

While there is no reason to doubt that the “real” Telesias enjoyed 
a traditionally grounded musical education, he nonetheless grew up to 
be, we may suspect, as both performer and composer, a typical prac- 
titioner of the polytropic tendency of fourth-century music, moving 
between archaic and modern styles as was occasionally appropriate and 
professionally advantageous. As Aristoxenus himself reveals, when 


34 The verb é£azan0f|vou might represent a conflation of Gorgias’ theory of dra- 
matic deception, anätn (fr. B23 DK), with the figuration of the New Music as a 
feminine force corrupting a masculine archaic discipline that is elsewhere elaborated 
by Aristoxenus (cf. fr. 70 Wehrli). For the latter idea, we may compare Plato's notori- 
ous image in the Laws of the New Music composers as pleasure-possessed Bacchants, 
induced to run wild over the laws of mousike (700d). 

? Although Aristoxenus mentions almost in passing that Telesias “also performed 
excellently on the aulos,” it is probable that he worked as a professional aulete before 
he became a composer (perhaps when he grew too old to meet the exacting physical 
demands typically placed upon the dramatic and dithyrambic aulete). The Theban 
aulete Oeniades, son of Pronomus, may also have transitioned later in life from a 
successful auletic to a compositional career: JG II? 3064 attests that he was the piper 
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Telesias embarked late in life on his compositional career, he first stud- 
ied the compositions of Timotheus and Philoxenus that inspired him, 
yet he, nevertheless, produced works in the tropoi of both Philoxenus 
and Pindar. Aristoxenus claims that Telesias had no success with the 
former. That may well be, though we may question whether his failure 
to produce successful music in the style of Philoxenus was actually 
due to his classical training.” We may even be tempted to question 
whether Telesias was as completely unsuccessful in the modern style 
as Aristoxenus suggests he was. And, we might ask, in what sense was 
he “unable to achieve success” (uù 90vao0at xaroo000v)? Was he 
unsuccessful with popular audiences, or perhaps according to some 
criteria of Aristoxenus' own? The text is vague on this point. 

We know nothing else of Telesias the Theban, but it is worth spec- 
ulating whether he is the same Telesias who is recorded as the victori- 
ous composer-poet (didaskalos) on an Athenian choregic monument 
from the first quarter of the fourth century (/G II? 3029). This Tele- 
sias has been identified as an Athenian, since his name is followed 
by a patronymic rather than the ethnic, as we would expect with a 
Theban.” But this may be a peculiarity of the monument. The aulete 
who accompanied the winning dithyramb, Lamprias, is also given his 
patronymic. Perhaps both Telesias and Lamprias were sufficiently 
well known and regarded in Athens to merit the special designations.*® 


for a victorious dithyramb in Athens in 384/3 BCE, while elsewhere we learn that 
thirty years later his own dithyramb, the Cyc/ops, was performed (Didymus on “Dem- 
osthenes" 11.22 = PMG 840). (Oeniades may, however, have continued to pipe in 
old age; see SEG 26 no. 220, with Wilson [2000] 367 n. 51.) His father Pronomus, 
himself a famous aulete of the later fifth century, also composed his own music (Paus. 
9.12.5-6 = PMG 767). As an aulete, Telesias may have cultivated something of an 
"archaic" style, as did (Aristoxenus claims) Dorion and Telephanes. But, as with those 
auletes, we must assume that Telesias would also have piped in productions of New 
Dithyrambs as well. It is a reasonable presumption that his interest qua composer in 
studying the works of Timotheus and Philoxenus grew out of his role as accompanist 
to them. 

36 Cf. Barker (2007) 247-8 for how exactly Aristoxenus may have conceived Tele- 
sias' training to be the cause of his failure. 

37 Sutton (1989) 78; cf. Wilson (1997) 175 n. 8 on the monument, with previous 
bibliography. 

38 The name of the renowned Theban aulete Oeniades appears with patronymic on 
two Athenian choregic monuments (cf. n. 35 above). On one, /G II? 3064, which is 
roughly contemporary with the monument recording Telesias' victory, the name of the 
didaskalos also appears with a patronymic. Cf. Wilson (2000) 367 n. 51. 
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Dating also problematizes the identification, but it does not rule it 
out. The phrase in the De musica is “in his [Aristoxenus '] own time" 
(xarà THV AVTOD NAızlav),” which could mean that Telesias and 
Aristoxenus were exact contemporaries, but could as well describe a 
more approximate temporal relationship, with Telesias’ compositional 
career partially overlapping with Aristoxenus' younger years. If our 
Telesias did win a victory in Athens, he could conceivably have done 
so with an archaizing “Pindaric” dithyramb. But given Aristoxenus’ 
own comments on the relative unpopularity of the archaic tropos in his 
time (fr. 70 Wehrli), we might expect that Telesias offered up some- 
thing with more contemporary poikilia to his Athenian audience. 

Sois the lesson to be drawn from Aristoxenus' compressed biogra- 
phy of Telesias simply that proper musical training in youth is the best 
hedge against modern degeneracy and thereby the most effective way 
to insure the vitality of the archaic style? Perhaps, but I would like to 
conclude by proposing that Aristoxenus may have told the story only 
to make the further argument that would-be “Neoclassicists” could 
benefit from an education that went beyond the traditional training in 
the classics that Telesias had received. Indeed, the Telesias story is not 
quite as simple as it initially looks; on closer consideration, we note 
a fundamental ambivalence to it. That is, the naturalizing instillation 
of proper musical values through early training, while beneficial in 
itself, was not enough to prevent Ói.aotoodf|, the distortion of his 
good practice. Even if his solid formation did eventually pull him back 
"naturally" to what is objectively fine and noble (xaA6v) in music, 
Telesias was nevertheless lured away from it in the first place.” In 
other words, Telesias, innocent of the dangers that threatened to per- 
vert his musical development, lacked ethical fortitude; he had assumed 
no informed and self-aware prohairesis for classical music that would 
have provided him with the moral purpose to withstand the lure of the 
New Music. 

This problem of consistency is addressed, I suggest, in chapter 32, 
which Barker and others have convincingly argued contains Aristox- 
enian material.*° At the beginning of the chapter, the student eager to 
"make noble and discriminating use of music” 1s advised to "imitate 


?? For Aristoxenus’ view on how a sense of what is musically xaAOv can be instilled, 
see Barker (2007) 258. 
? Barker (2007) 258-9; cf. Rocconi (2005). 
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the arkhaios tropos.”*' Aristoxenus uses the verb Asto u ueiodaı “imi- 
tate," which may be innocent enough, but in the context of a discus- 
sion about musical education, it potentially has a destabilizing effect, 
evoking the specter of the Platonic critique of mimésis, and in turn the 
ethically compromised world of the theater, “acting,” and the danger- 
ously external appearances in which they traffic. I wonder if Aristox- 
enus does not use &ojuueioOot to complicate the very proposition 
he introduces, and thereby to question the effectiveness of overly sim- 
plistic conservative approaches to musical education, including per- 
haps that of Plato. 

Indeed, Aristoxenus goes on to indicate that it is not enough merely 
to "imitate" the old style, which is essentially the result of the sort of 
training Telesias received. He thus prescribes an educational program 
in which such imitation will be meaningfully grounded: "But in addi- 
tion (GAAG Iv xai) [the student] should round it [music] off with 
the other branches of learning and take philosophy as his principal 
teacher, since philosophy is able to make judgments (xoivat) about 
what is appropriate and useful to music" (De musica 32 1142d). That 
is, what is needed is training that is preventive rather than only cor- 
rective, that inculcates the reflexive ability to understand (to “judge”) 
what constitutes good music rather than simply instills its unexamined 
practice. As Aristoxenus continues later in the chapter, “[A Jll learning 


^ The hypothetical student addressed by Aristoxenus would seem to be one, like 
Telesias, training for a career in music, rather than an elite liberal arts student for 
whom music will remain at most an amateur activity. But it is impossible to know to 
what extent Aristoxenus imagines his pedagogical ideas will be applied in real-life 
educative situations, or will remain notional, intended ultimately for the edification of 
his primarily elite readership. It is worth noting, however, that fr. 70 Wehrli, discussed 
above, depicts Aristoxenus discussing the choice between new and old musical styles 
with one of his intimates, who appears to be a career musician. 

? On other Platonic notes struck in 32 1142c-d, see Barker (2007) 258-9. I note 
that the verb nu uelodau appears only twice in Wehrli’s collection of fragments, in both 
cases to describe the lowbrow imitations performed by popular theatrical parodists 
(Athen. 1.19f = fr. 135 Wehrli). However, at De musica 18 1137b, which I argued 
above is derived from Aristoxenus, we read that such is the elegant simplicity of his 
compositions that “no one can imitate (uuuelodaı) the tropos of Olympus." Aristoxe- 
nus presumably means that no modern musician who employs elaborate xoAvyogoóía 
and moAvteomta can imitate it; implicitly, then, one who rejects such elaboration 
could imitate Olympus. But it is possible that Aristoxenus means that Olympus is 
absolutely inimitable. Pancrates emulates (CnAotv) the tropoi of Pindar and Simo- 
nides rather than imitates them. 
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in the field of music is simply habituation (£Otopóc), so long as there 
is not added to it a grasp of the reasons why each of the items that are 
taught is an essential part of what the student must learn" (32 1142e). 
In other words, practical training in classical music must be enriched 
by metamusical information (or, rather, “metapaideutic” information) 
in order to provide it with firm grounding in ethical judgment, the 
consistent ability to make the right choices and ultimately to resist the 
stylistic seductions that enticed the hapless Telesias, who was well 
habituated, but fatally uninformed. 

Aristoxenus seems to be aware that his prescriptions are innova- 
tory. In the past, he says, students simply learned "in an unsystem- 
atic manner" (eix) whatever was pleasing to teacher or student; 
"training and learning has never been supplemented with a toomwv 
eFaolOunotis (‘full enumeration of tropoi’).” Barker writes of this 
passage, "Tropos can hardly be a vague term, 'style, here, in view 
of the recommendation that the tropoi be thoroughly enumerated,” 
and suggests that we take it to mean "technically specifiable melodic 
genre. ”” But tropos was used to mean “style” in chapter 31 of the De 
musica, and I think it makes good sense to take it in its broader, non- 
technical sense here, especially when we consider the particular haz- 
ards of the fourth-century musical scene that Aristoxenus has in view. 
As I understand it, what Aristoxenus is advising is that the student be 
exposed to an £Saeidunoıg, a full systematic and critical overview, 
of the contemporary styles 1n circulation. This would complement his 
earlier prescription at 32 1142d that students should familiarize them- 
selves with music composed in each genus, including the chromatic, 
which that good example Pancrates, recall, had known but mostly 
avoided in his professional career as a composer. The archaic tropos 
will, of course, be the one to practice, and the others will be rejected, 
but students should be made to understand why the classical style is 
superior, and why the other styles are inferior. This holistic approach 
to training and learning will paradoxically (yet not illogically) yield 
a more disciplined self-limitation in professional practice, just as 
the societies of Sparta, Pellene, and Mantinea maintain their strong 


® Barker (1984) 239 n. 213. On the use of the verb é£&aoiOystv, “to enumerate 
fully," in the Elementa harmonica to denote a comprehensive, systematic account of 
musical structures, see Barker (2007) 52, although in the Elementa harmonica the 
activity of enumeration is theoretical and analytical rather than didactic. 
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musical conservatism because they have systematically reviewed the 
options and committed themselves to “just one or a very few Iropoi” 
(De musica 32 1142e). In terms of the ethical framework articulated 
by Aristoxenus in chapters 18-21, only in this way can the classi- 
cal composer in training form a true prohairesis. For, as Aristoxenus 
repeatedly reminds us, &yvoia, “ignorance,” of musical possibilities 
is incompatible with the prohairetic state. To surmount the challenges 
of the polytropic musical culture, the archaically oriented musician 
must have been the beneficiary of a critically polytropic education. 


Apollonius on Theophrastus on Aristoxenus 


William W. Fortenbaugh 


1. Introduction 


When Carl Huffman contacted me concerning the possibility of host- 
ing one of Project Theophrastus’ biennial conferences at DePauw Uni- 
versity on the life and work of Aristoxenus of Tarentum, I was quite 
pleased. For Project Theophrastus had begun to focus on Theophras- 
tus' colleagues and successors in the early Peripatos but had no plans 
for holding a conference on Aristoxenus, whose importance for musi- 
cal theory and the development of biography is well-known. A date 
for the conference was selected, and in the course of preparing for the 
conference, I came upon a text that was familiar to me from previous 
work on Theophrastus but which awakened my interest anew. For I 
saw that it not only brought together Aristoxenus and Theophrastus 
but also reminded me how important a knowledge of the sources is 
when working on an author whose writings survive only in reports 
by later authors. The text 1s fragment 6 in Fritz Wehrli's collection of 
sources for Aristoxenus! and no. 726A FHS &G in the recent collection 


! Wehrli (1967) 9-10. 
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of Theophrastean sources.? In what follows, I want to take a close look 
at this text, beginning with the source author, Apollonius the paradox- 
ographer (2nd cent. BCE). He cites Theophrastus as his source and 
reports a remarkable, though garbled account of Aristoxenus using 
music to restore emotional stability.* 


2. Apollonius as Source 


The Apollonius under consideration is the author of a short work enti- 
tled Iotogiat Oavpaoiat, Amazing Stories.” The work survives in a 
single manuscript, codex Palatinus Graecus 398 (10th cent.), and con- 
tains fifty-one entries, each presenting something deemed Oavpuaotóv. 
A few entries lack specific attribution, but most are attributed to a par- 
ticular author. Thirty entries are explicitly referred to Peripatetics: fif- 
teen to Aristotle,? two to Aristoxenus' and thirteen to Theophrastus.? 
At the very beginning of the work as it has come down to us, we 
read: BwAov, a proper name in the genitive case, “Of Bolus.” After 
that comes a sentence, which begins: Ermuueviöng Kong Aéyevau ..., 
"Epimenides the Cretan is said ... .” The text is corrupt. Apparently 
something has fallen out before the reference to Epimenides, leaving 


? FHS&G (1992; repr. with corrections 1993) 2:580-1. 

>On Apollonius’ date, see, e.g., Kroll (1924) col. 46. It seems impossible to identify 
convincingly this Apollonius with one of the several other Apollonii. See Giannini 
(1964) 122 n. 142. 

^ Entry 49 in Giannini (1966) 140-2. 

5 In translating the title Iotopiaı Oavpaotar with Amazing Stories I am follow- 
ing the the recent collection of sources for the lost works of Theophrastus (FHS&G 
[1993] 2:581). I do not want to ignore the fact that i0Togia is often used of research 
as in the Theophrastean title [legit puvtôv iovoo(a, Research on Plants, and in such 
cases translating tovooía with “reports” (suggesting research reports) may be prefer- 
able to "stories." But in the case of Apollonius' collection of mirabilia, the translation 
Amazing Stories seems entirely appropriate. To be sure, in gathering his material, 
Apollonius will have done some searching. But researching (as I use the word) would 
be overstatement or at least misleading. Moreover, some, if not most, of his reports 
were part of local lore (cf. uv8oAoyeitat and maoct at the beginning of entry 3) and 
many are likely to have been ready at hand in earlier collections. 

* Entries 6—7, 9, 11, 21—2, 25-8, 35, 37, 39, 44, 51. I am not counting entries that 
are drawn from Aristotle but not explicitly attributed to him. 

7 Entries 30 and 40. Entry 49 speaks of Aristoxenus = fr. 6 Wehrli, but it is attributed 
to Theophrastus = 726A FHS&G. 

8 Entries 16, 29, 31—4, 41, 43, 46-50. 
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behind only the proper name BwAov.? In the context of a work enti- 
tled Amazing Stories, it seems certain that the person referred to is 
Bolus of Mendes (Egypt). He was a contemporary of Callimachus, 
and like Apollonius he had an interest in paradoxographical material. 
That Apollonius paid attention to Bolus' work and even drew upon it 
is quite likely. One possibility is that Bolus 1s Apollonius' source for 
the first six entries, which are special in that the focus is on individuals 
who work wonders, Oavuatovoyoćí.® That may be correct, but it is 
also possible that Bolus was named in connection with material that 
preceded what is now the first entry, 1.e., the entry that begins “Epi- 
menides the Cretan is said.” "! 

In regard to the relationship between Bolus and Apollonius, a pas- 
sage in Stephanus of Byzantium should not be ignored. I am thinking 
of what we read in the Ethnica, s.v. &wivOLov (wormwood).? There 
Stephanus attributes to Bolus a report concerning Theophrastus that 
is found in Apollonius without variation (Amazing Stories 31). The 
passage in question is Research on Plants 9.17.4. Theophrastus is 
focused on habituation, £Oogc: he asserts its importance for ingestion 
and refers to sheep. He first mentions sheep that do not eat ó&1pívOtov, 
wormwood, and then tells us that "those in the Pontus eat (worm- 
wood) and become fatter and better looking and, as some say, have no 
bile." In both Apollonius and Bolus (as reported by Stephanus) this 
sentence is shortened by the omission of any reference to becoming 
fatter and better looking. Also omitted is the clause “as some say," so 
that we are left with the simple assertion that the sheep "have no bile." 
Given the two paradoxographers' interest in the amazing, shortening 
the sentence makes sense (get to the point as quickly as possible) and 
omitting the qualifier “as some say” removes an important expres- 
sion of caution that might lessen the impact of what is being reported. 


? Almost certainly a separate/new entry (no. 1 in the edition of Giannini) begins 
with Empevidns. In what follows, Theopompus is twice cited as a source (lines 9 
and 19). 

1? The individuals are Epimenides, Aristea, Hermotimus, Abaris, Pherecydes and 
Pythagoras. In his edition of the paradoxographers, Giannini (1966) 377 lists Apol- 
lonius' first six entries as fragmenta dubia under Bolus' name (F 2-7). 

1 Wellmann (1899) col. 677 endorses the view, while Ziegler (1949) col. 1153—4 
rejects it. See Giannini (1964) 123-4 n. 144. 

12 Stephanus p. 153.10-12 Meineke = fr 1 Giannini. The plant is artemisia 
absinthium. 
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But there is a down side to omitting the qualifying phrase. Without it 
someone might believe that Theophrastus was reporting his own view, 
perhaps based on autopsy. But that would be an error. 

Here, then, we have a case in which both paradoxographers pres- 
ent an identical report that may mislead the reader who is interested in 
Theophrastus. Should we say that Apollonius has done nothing more 
than copy Bolus, his predecessor, who is the original culprit? And if we 
do, should we take a further step and say that all of Apollonius' reports 
concerning Theophrastus — including our special concern, entry 49 
= fr. 6 Wehili = fr. 726A FHS&G — are taken from Bolus? We might 
posit as a principle, “If one report, then all reports," and proceed to 
eliminate A pollonius as an independent witness regarding Theophras- 
tus. That 1s tempting, but since we have no second text of Bolus with 
which to test the application of the principle, I prefer to leave the mat- 
ter undecided and to address a different question for which we have 
evidence: When Apollonius refers to what Theophrastus said in his 
botanical writings (that is twelve of the thirteen times that Theophras- 
tus is named'^, does Apollonius tend to render freely what Theophras- 
tus actually says?!” The answer is yes: Apollonius varies the diction, 
rearranges the material and adds and subtracts. But we should also 
recognize degrees of departure from a given Theophrastean text, such 
that not all of Apollonius' entries involve (serious) misrepresentation. 
In support, I discuss two further texts from Research on Plants. 

One text is found in Research on Plants 9.18.2. Theophrastus 
speaks of OnAVdovoV, “woman-killer” (wolf s bane'®), comments 


B For the principle, see Diggle (2004) 17 on the definitions that precede the char- 
acter sketches of Theophrastus: "We cannot pick and choose (among the definitions). 
... They stand and fall together.” 

^ On ten occasions, Apollonius not only names Theophrastus but also refers to his 
lego pvtóv, i.e., Research on Plants (entries 16, 29, 31-3, 41, 43, 47-8, 50). On 
one occasion, he names Theophrastus and cites vrai aitia, Plant Explanations 
(46). And on still another occasion, he refers to Theophrastus ("the same philosopher 
says") without citing a particular work (34). It is clear that he is drawing on Research 
on Plants. 

P In what follows, I shall not hesitate to speak of Apollonius making changes 
through abbreviation, omission, etc. I shall do so for simplicity's sake. Nothing fol- 
lows concerning the possibility of an intermediate source from which Apollonius has 
taken over changes to the original Theophrastean text. 

16 I.e., the poisonous plant aconitum anthora. 
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that some people call this plant oxoozíoc, “scorpion,” because it has 
a root like a scorpion, and goes on to say that it kills a scorpion if it 1s 
shredded over the animal. In entry 41 Apollonius reverses the names 
of the plant. He introduces the plant as "scorpion" and comments that 
some people call the plant ^woman-killer." He drops the explanation 
concerning what some people say (it does not suit the name “woman- 
killer") and adds "plant" to the initial mention of scorpion to make 
clear that he is not talking about the animal. In addition, he replaces 
"shredded over" with "placed upon" and replaces "kills" with "dries 
up straightway.”'’ Apollonius may have thought the latter change an 


17 Apollonius refers to book 8 of Research on Plants. That is an error and reason 
for caution when dealing with Apollonius' reports. But in fairness to Apollonius, we 
should allow the possibility of scribal error or that Apollonius consulted a copy of 
Research on Plants, in which material was organized differently. In this regard, two 
entries may be mentioned. One is entry 47, in which Apollonius refers to Research 
on Plants for the statement that certain kinds of truffle become harder when there is 
continuous thunder. That may be a simple error, but it should be observed that the 
reference to thunder and harder truffles invites comparison with a text in Athenaeus, 
according to which Theophrastus reported that certain truffles are said to come to be 
when thunder is hard or harsh (The Sophists at Dinner 2.60 62b = 400A.6 FHS&G). 
Perhaps Apollonius is not wrong to name Theophrastus, but he confuses hard thunder 
with hard truffles and gets the Theophrastean work wrong. Of greater interest is entry 
29, for the text on which the entry is based occurs twice in Research on Plants and 
within sections that exhibit variation: i.e., in 9.13.3 and 9.20.4. In the past, editors 
have tended to condemn the earlier passage as out of place (e.g., Wimmer [1866] 154 
and Hort [1926] 2:282-3 printed 9.13.3 within square brackets), but now Amigues 
(1988-2006) 5:xliv and 173-6 argues that a reviser added the later passage along 
with other unedited notes in order that none of Theophrastus’ work on botany might 
be lost. (Neither passage is enclosed in square brackets.) I am impressed by Amigues’ 
argument, but leave the issue to others. For our purposes, it is sufficient to underline 
that the manuscript tradition is complicated, so that a divergence by Apollonius from 
our received text need not be a simple error. In addition, I call attention to the fact 
that in both sections, 9.13.3 and 9.20.4, the sentence that underlies Apollonius' entry 
is the same: £àv O€ ai LATEAL nooonéowo, TH VOATL AMOXAUTELV (understand 
4£À£60vov or yoh), "If prolapsus uteri occurs, wash off with water." Apollonius’ 
changes are typical: for the sake of comprehension he adds a reference to birthwort, 
expands the prepositional phrase, replaces an infinitive construction with an impera- 
tive, and adds a vague reference to time: £àv ai uf|voou nooonéooot KPLOTOAOYILA 
ev voate Depoeyuévr xavavrAe(co0ooav nAelovag Tjuéogac, "If prolapsus uteri 
occurs, let (the prolapsed uterus) be bathed for several days with birthwort made wet 
in water." In adding nAeiovag fjuéoac, Apollonius may intend to remove what he 
takes to be an unfortunate omission on the part of Theophrastus. See below, n. 55 on 
entry 29. 
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improvement (more remarkable and greater impact), but the former 
seems to gain nothing (“placed upon” ıs less interesting). All this 
seems harmless enough, though the initial reversal of “woman-killer” 
and "scorpion" introduces a difference in emphasis. In Theophrastus, 
“woman killer" enjoys pride of place and "scorpion" is secondary. 
Apollonius reverses that. 

As a second text, I cite Research on Plants 9.17.2—3. Here (as in 
9.17.4, see above) Theophrastus is interested in showing that habitua- 
tion, makes a difference in regard to ingestion: mori ĝé TL OHAOV STL 
MOOS TH PVGEL xa TO £Ooc, "In additon to the nature (natural consti- 
tution of a person) it is clear that habituation, too, does (contributes) 
something” (9.17.2). By way of illustration, Theophrastus refers to 
two like-named persons: Eudemus the drug vendor! and Eudemus 
the Chian.” The former is said to have wagered that he could ingest 
a harmful substance without suffering ill-effects. He ingested moder- 
ately and nevertheless was overcome. The latter is said to have drunk 
hellebore without experiencing any ill-effects. And on one occasion, 
we are told, he spoke of consuming twenty-two cups on the same 
day without being overcome. However,” he is said to have done this 
by means of an antidote containing pumice-stone that he took in the 
course of the day. What Apollonius does with this text does not inspire 
confidence. He makes the two persons called Eudemus into one: a 
person named Eunomus, who is a Chian and a drug vendor. In addi- 
tion, Apollonius attributes both the wager (made by the first Eude- 
mus) and the successful drinking of 22 cups (accomplished by the 
second Eudemus) to this combined figure. The wager is mentioned in 
connection with the consumption of 22 cups, which in Theophrastus 
are separate events.*' And the explanation in terms of pumice-stone is 


18 He is mentioned in Aristophanes 

1? I am reporting the reading of the codices. See below, n. 23. 

2 “However” here translates xÀf|v, which is used to indicate that the following 
explanation is not what one might expect, i.e., habituation. Instead, we are told that 
Eudemus the Chian drank an antidote. 

*1 [f I understand the Theophrastean text correctly, the second Eudemus is intro- 
duced first as someone who could drink hellobore without being purged, i.e., he 
contrasts with the first Eudemus who drank moderately and yet suffered ill-effects. 
In Apollonius the mention of more draughts, mAeiovac zxóosic (not in Theophras- 
tus), seems to reflect and intensify the contrast, even though the first Eudemus is not 
mentioned. 
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replaced by one based on habituation (50). Amigues thinks that the 
name "Eunomus" is preferable in regard to the second Eudemus and 
alters the Theophrastean text accordingly. ? Perhaps she is correct, but 
that hardly explains collapsing two people into one, misplacing the 
wager and replacing pumice-stone with habituation. I shall return to 
this text below in sections 3 and 5. 

Up to this point, I have been silent concerning the Apollonian text 
that especially interests me (entry 49). It is not a report of what Theo- 
phrastus says in one of his botanical writings.** Rather, Apollonius 
refers to the work Ieo EvOovctacudv, On (Types of) Inspiration 
(328 no. 9b FHS&G).? This work has been lost except for three frag- 
ments. One is a longer text that deals with music as a means of treating 
bodily and psychic ills (726A FHS &G). It is entry 49 in Apollonius’ 
collection. The other two are shorter parallel texts that are found in 
Athenaeus (726B) and Aulus Gellius (726C). In the collection of 
Theophrastean sources, all three texts have been printed in the section 
on "Music." The longer text (A) has been referred to from the sec- 
tion on "Ethics," for it exhibits a clear interest in changing unwanted 
behavior. To what extent On (Types of) Inspiration exhibited a strong 
interest in natural science, 1.e., the physiology of enthusiasm cannot 
be determined. In Diogenes' catalogue of Theophrastean writings, the 
Work is reported to have been one book in length (5.43). That does not 
preclude multiple interests, but given the paucity of our evidence, we 
should hesitate before speaking of a full-blown account of inspiration/ 
enthusiasm from many different angles. 

Since the Theophrastean work has been lost, we cannot compare 
what Apollonius tells us in entry 49 with what Theophrastus actually 


2 That is in line with what Theophrastus says early in 9.17.2 (quoted above) and 
later in 9.17.4, but it is not true to what Theophrastus says in 9.17.3. 

2 Amigues (1988-2006) 5:212 n. 6 says that Apollonius will have read EÜvouog 
in the copy of Research on Plants that he used. Subsequently (and at an early date) the 
preceding mention of Eudemus caused Et'vouoc to be changed to EÜönuoc. 

^ Although entry 49 is not based on a botanical writing of Theophrastus, it is pre- 
ceded by three selections (46-8) from the botanical writings: one from Plant Expla- 
nations and two from Research on Plants. It is followed by one (50) from Research 
on Plants. 

75 The addition of "Types of” in parentheses is meant to take account of the plural 
EevBovoacu@v. Another possible addition is “Cases of." The difference need not be 
great, for a series of types might be elucidated by a string of particular examples or 
cases. 
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wrote. But if we keep in mind the kinds of change that Apollonius was 
prepared to make in other entries, then we may be able to avoid error 
or at least pinpoint places where caution is called for. 


3. Apollonius 49.1-3 = Theophrastus 726A FHS&G 
= Aristoxenus fr. 6 Wehrli 


Here are the first three sections of Apollonius 49: both the Greek text 
as printed in FHS&G and an English translation.” 


1 äta ô éotiv &mováogog [rà seipnuéva] <a GOsóoQoootoc 
év t IIgogt évOovotaopóv EEeinev. noi yao £xsgivog tiv 
WOVOLANV NOAAA TOV EM WYTV xoi TO oôpa vvyvouévov 
TAB@V iateevelv, xaO0ónezo Aunodvwiav, oópouc xoi tàs im 
uoo oóv YLYVOLEVAS ts Stavolas EROTÄDELG. IATAL YAO, ojo, 

2 N xatavanous xoi ioyiada xoi £mAqwíav, xabdmEQ MEd 
Agıorö&evov TÖV povovcóv EADOVTA — XENcacdaı avtov t 
Tod pavtiov tod ts TlacıbiAng dauwrı àógAofjc t — Aéyetar 
[TOV HOVOLXOV] ZATAOTHVat tiva EE&LOTHMEVOV Ev Onfatc Uno 
mv Tis OGATLYYOS MWVHV: Eh TOOODTOV yào EPONDEV àxoóov, 
WOTE AOYHMOVELV: ei OE MOTE HAL MOAEWLXOV COAMLOELE TLS, TOAD 

3 yeloov má&oyew HOLVÖHEVOV. TODTOV OVV xoà ULXEOV TH AVAM 
MQOOOGAYELV, HAL WS GV Tis EINOL EX nooooyoyf|c &xo(rogv xai 
Tis OGAMYYOS BWVNvV UIOLEVELV. 


1 The things that Theophrastus said in his On (Types of) Inspiration 
are worth attention. For he says that music cures many of the ills 
that affect the soul and the body, such as fainting, fright and pro- 

2 longed disturbances of mind. For the playing of the aulos, he says, 
cures both sciatica and epilepsy, just as it is said that someone who 
had been driven mad in Thebes by the sound of the salpinx went 
to Aristoxenus the musician — for he had consulted the oracle ... 
— and was restored. For he shouted so loudly when he heard it 
that he disgraced himself, and if anyone ever played a military tune, 

3 he suffered far more, being maddened. So (Aristoxenus) gradually 
introduced this man to the (sound of the) aulos, and, so to speak, as a 
result of (this) gradual introduction he made him able to endure even 
the sound of the salpinx. 


26 The translation is almost identical to that found in FHS&G. The only difference is 
that here oaAstıy& has been transliterated; in FHS&G it was translated with “trumpet.” 
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In section 2, the epithet ò Wovolxdc, “the musician," makes clear 
that the Aristoxenus referred to is the Peripatetic and contemporary of 
Theophrastus. According to Reinach,” the earliest use of 6 uovov«óg 
as an epithet for Aristoxenus is found here in Apollonius. It was present 
in the text of Theophrastus and taken over by Apollonius. That could 
be correct. An example of Theophrastus using a professional epithet 
to avoid confusing like-named persons has already been touched on 
above in section 2. I am thinking of Research on Plants 9.17.23, 
where a person named Eudemus is identified as 6 BaEUAXONWANG. 
The alert reader is expected to understand that the Eudemus in ques- 
tion is the well-known drug vendor mentioned by Aristophanes in Plu- 
tus 884.?* Nevertheless, we cannot rule out that the use of 6 novov«óg 
as an epithet for Aristoxenus postdates Theophrastus and that its 
occurrence in 49 is an addition attributable to Apollonius. Indeed, we 
find the epithet applied to Aristoxenus in entry 40, where Apollonius 
refers to Aristoxenus' Life of Telestes. There is no reason to think that 
this occurrence goes back to Theophrastus. Most likely it was added 
as an epithet by Apollonius or an earlier paradoxographer like Bolus. 
But whatever the correct explanation, the epithet stuck and became a 
badge of honor for Aristoxenus. 

What follows in 49 is seriously corrupt; attempts to emend the text 
are problematic at best. In particular, Reinach wants to transpose the 
better part of two lines (from the beginning of sec. 2 to the end of that 
section) and to emend individual words.? The result has its appeal, 
but it also rules out an example of curing bodily ills, such as might 
be expected, given that xa0daz¢€Q, “just as,” follows the mention of 
sciatica and epilepsy (at the end of section 1 and the beginning of 
section 2).?? Perhaps, then, the text is lacunose, and were it whole, we 
would see that *aOó zo introduces an example of curing bodily ills: 
someone who was suffering from a disorder like sciatica or epilepsy, 
went to Aristoxenus for treatment and presumably came away in bet- 
ter physical condition. After that a second example will have been 


27 Reinach (1902) 75-9. 

8 Plutus was produced in 388 BCE. See Amigues (1988-2006) 5:212 n. 5. 

? On Reinach's proposed transposition, see the critical apparatus to lines 10-1 in 
FHS&G. Note 1 to the translation gives the sense of the text as altered by Reinach. 

30 In saying that Reinach's transposition rules out an example of curing bodily ills, 
I am focusing on 49.13, i.e., on Theophrastus 726A FHS&G and Aristoxenus fr. 6 
Wehrli, both of which omit sections 4 and 5. See below, sec. 5. 
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offered: one that dealt with psychic disturbance. For that reason, the 
editors of FHS&G have not followed Giannini, who printed a Greek 
semi-colon after the mention of sciatica and epilepsy and before 
xaHärstee. Rather, the editors have printed a comma (cf. the earlier 
occurrence of «aO0ó £o in sec. 1).?! More problematic is the second 
occurrence of TOV WOVOLXOV in section 2. Here the editors have fol- 
lowed Giannini and removed the words by placing them in square 
brackets. That may be a mistake. Conceivably the words belong to a 
second example.” In the first, Aristoxenus is identified by means of 
his name plus "the musician." In the second, he is referred to simply 
as “the musician," who restored someone who had been driven mad in 
T hebes by the sound of the salpinx. That is, of course, speculation, but 
not wildly so. For toward the beginning of our text, we are told that 
Theophrastus spoke of music curing ills not only of the soul but also 
of the body (sec. 1). On the suggested understanding of the text, we 
are given examples of both. 

According to Apollonius, Theophrastus said that music cures 
fainting,” and playing the flute cures sciatica and epilepsy (sec. 1).** 
If music does in fact cure physical maladies, that is wonderful news 
and quite appropriate to a work that reports mirabilia. Given our pres- 
ent day enthusiasm for "alternative medicine," we may be not only 


3! Giannini prints his section numbers within the text. Hence, we have not only a 
Greek semi-colon but also a Roman numeral separating ioyáða xal EruAmiav from 
4aO06neo. That breaks the flow of the text, so that the reader may be less concerned 
that an example of physical disorder is not introduced by xa O6 eo. In the collection 
of Theophrastean sources, a comma will be found before «aOóeo in both occur- 
rences (7264.3, 5 FHS&G). That does not decide how the text should be understood/ 
restored, but it does seem consistent and may at least encourage the reader to ask 
whether an example of physical disorder has fallen out. 

?? Cf. Wehrli (1967) 48. 

3 Theophrastus wrote a work Ilegi Aevrowvx(ac, On Fainting (328 no. 2 
FHS&G). The noun Aeıtoyvyia is used as a synonym for AevxoOvpía. Cf. the use 
of AeınoQvueiv in 345.6 FHS&G, where it is a synonym for Aeutowrvyetv found 
elsewhere in the text (345.15, 20, 33). Whether Theophrastus wrote Aew- or M- is 
problematic. LSJ gives only AutoOvpuía and under Aettavdeia comments that met- 
rical evidence favors Aut-. In 345, i.e., Photius’ excerpts from Theophrastus’ IIgoi 
Aewtowvxtac, there is no mention of musical therapy. 

34 The verb onov) occurs twice in sec. 1. There is no doubt that Theophrastus is 
the subject of the second occurrence as well as the first. The shift from iatgeveuv (line 
4) to LA0daı (re vera i&vau, line 5) is noticeable, but perhaps not to be pressed given 
the state of the text. 
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intrigued by what Apollonius reports but also inclined to believe that 
Theophrastus himself was convinced that playing the aulos or flute 
could cure bodily disorders. Indeed, we might cite Athenaeus, who 
tells us that in On Inspiration? Theophrastus recorded that music 
cures diseases. In particular, Theophrastus reported that "persons suf- 
fering from sciatica are permanently freed from the illness, &vóoovg 
Ova t£Aeiv, if someone played the aulos or flute over the (affected) area 
in the Phrygian harmony" (726B FHS&G). Nevertheless, we should 
not overlook Aulus Gellius. He tells us that he has recently consulted a 
work of Theophrastus, in which he found the following: “It is believed 
by many and has been put on record, that when the pains of sciatica are 
greatest, if a piper plays over them with gentle melodies, the pains are 
diminished" (726C). That is not evidence that Theophrastus actually 
believed in permanent cures accomplished by flutes and the like. On 
the contrary, we read of a lessening of pain, minui dolores, and more 
importantly, we are told that Theophrastus wrote, "It is believed by 
many," creditum hoc a plerisque esse. Since Gellius' claim to have 
read a Theophrastean work is not to be doubted,” I am inclined to fol- 
low Gulick and Anderson,” who hold that Theophrastus reported what 
many believe without making their belief his own.*® 


35 The titles On Inspiration, IIeoi £vOovovaouot (328 no. 9a FHS&G), and On 
(Types of) Inspiration, IIeoi £vOovowaoyuóv (328 no. 9b [see above, n. 25]), do not 
refer to two separate works. We may compare, e.g., On Sweat, IIeoi iöewtog, and 
IIzoi isem@twv, On (Types) of Sweat. Both titles are found in the manuscripts of Dio- 
genes' catalogue of Theophrastean writings. On the issue, see my remarks (2003) 53—5. 

*° It is, I think, certain that the material presented by Gellius in Attic Nights is based 
sometimes on his own reading and other times on an intermediary. And that may apply 
to reports concerning Theophrastus. When Gellius tells us what Theophrastus said 
concerning partridges in Paphligonia and dolphins at Naupactus, he may be drawing 
on intermediaries. But when Gellius quotes in Greek from Theophrastus' work On 
Friendship and when he reports in Latin what Theophrastus said in that work, there is 
no reason to believe that Gellius is working with an intermediary. And that holds true 
of Gellius' report concerning the diminished pains of sciatica. Indeed, when Gellius 
writes ego nuperrime in libro Theophrasti scriptum inveni, "I very recently found this 
written in a book of Theophrastus," he is alerting the reader that his report is based 
on a fresh reading of his own. He is neither drawing on old notes made years before 
in Athens nor working with some unidentified intermediary. See my commentary on 
Theophrastus 'ethics (2011) 45-9. 

37 Gulick (1937) 364 n. a and Anderson (1980) 94. 

38 Confronted with a passage in which Theophrastus reports what others say, an 
excerptor may be tempted to omit single words or phrases that make clear whose 
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The preceding paragraph has been concerned with ills of the body. 
I turn now to those of the soul: in particular, fear and derangement. We 
are provided with an illustration: the man in Thebes who was driven 
out of his mind by the sound of the salpinx, a kind of trumpet that was 
used in war to give signals.” Whenever the Theban heard the salpinx, 
he shouted loudly and disgraced himself. And if someone sounded the 
salpinx in military mode, £i ... xoAeuvxóv oa níosié tis, he suffered 
much more, moù yetoov (sec. 2), becoming mad. He was cured by 
Aristoxenus, who introduced him little by little to the sound of the 
aulos and in this way made him able to endure even/also the sound of 
the salpinx, nai ths odAmyyos oovit|v oxopuéver (sec. 3). The use of 
xai here may be emphatic. In the collection of Theophrastean sources, 
*aí has been translated with “even” (p. 581 FHS&G). That underlines 
what might be thought astonishing: repeated exposure to the sound 
of one instrument, the aulos, was able to change the way the Theban 
reacted to the sound of a different instrument, the salpinx.^ But is such 
a change truly astonishing? Aristotle (Politics 8.7 1342b1-3) com- 
pares the aulos with the Phrygian mode: both are said to be exciting 
and emotional, óoyvaotuxà Kal xa Onuxá. Being a wind instrument 
like the salpinx and being able to affect the listener with considerable 
impact, it might be thought to have a kind of homoeopathic effect that 
extends to the sound of the salpinx.*' And if that is correct, then a less 
emphatic translation of “at, “also,” might be preferable. 


view is being reported. For an example, see above, sect. 2 on Apollonius 31 and the 
omission of “as some say." 

3 On the salpinx as a war trumpet, see LSJ s.v. I together with ps.-Aristotle, On the 
Universe 6 399b1-10. 

^ Anderson (1980) 87 says that Apollonius’ story is “in one respect unusual: it 
combines a musical instrument with a non-musical one and even seems to postulate 
a link between their affective natures. The salpinx was a military signaling device, a 
battle-trumpet supposedly invented by the war-goddess Athena. The Greeks never 
considered it a musical instrument." 

^ According to Wehrli (1967) 48, the title of the Theophrastean work, i.e., On 
(Types of) Inspiration makes clear that the change in the Theban is effected by the 
enthusiastic character of the music. Wehrli also cites book 7 of Plato's Laws. At the 
beginning of this book, the Athenian Stranger is made to emphasize the importance of 
movement for the proper development of young bodies and souls. He first appeals to 
experience, pointing out that wakeful children are made to fall asleep through motion 
and music: their mothers move them about and sing to them as if piping them down, 
oto vAoto. In much the same way, persons in a Bacchic frenzy are cured through 
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The preceding interpretation has a certain appeal, but it stands on 
wobbly legs. Our Apollonius text does not characterize the sound of 
the aulos as exciting and emotional (we are told only that Aristox- 
enus introduced the Theban to the aulos, v avVA@ xtoooóygw) and 
we would be making a mistake to think that the aulos was always 
used to excite the listener. It can be used to calm a person down (see 
below, sect. 4) and more importantly it is connected with an orderly 
approach to war. I am thinking of Polybius, Histories, in which we 
read that in war the ancient Cretans and Spartans replaced the salpinx 
with the aulos and rhythmic movement. And in Arcadia the young 
men practiced military parades with the aulos and orderly movement 
(4.20).? Similarly, Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus tells us that when 
the Spartan king led his army into battle, the auletes played a hymn 
to Castor, and the soldiers marched rhythmically in time to the aulos 
without confusion or fear or rage in their souls (22.23). Should we 
think, then, of Aristoxenus introducing the Theban to orderly rhythms 
played on the aulos? The Theban understands that the rhythms are 
associated with war, but they produce composure and confidence, so 
that in time the Theban is no longer terrified when he hears the sound 
of the salpinx.* I find this second interpretation preferable, but in the 


dance and song. Both conditions are associated with fear and both are said to be 
caused by a bad state of soul, which is removed by imposing an external motion 
that overcomes the fearful and manic motions within (790c5-791b2). A relation to 
Apollonius 49 is clear. Both texts mention fear (790e8-791a2; 49 sec. 2), and both 
speak of playing the aulos (the use of xatavAovetv in 790e2 invites comparison with 
xatavAnoıg in 49 sec. 2). But there is a difference. In the case of wakeful children 
(790d5-6) and persons suffering from a Corybantic or Bacchic frenzy (790d4 and 
790e2-3) the relief appears to be temporary. In contrast, the Theban treated by Aris- 
toxenus seems to have received more than temporary relief: henceforth, he will be 
able to endure the sound of the salpinx, tg oóXzwyyoc Bwvrv oxouéverw (sec. 3). 
But I would be more confident in this understanding, were some word like ÓtaveAeiv 
added to the text (cf. 726B.2 FHS&G cited above). 

? This passage is also discussed by Eleonora Rocconi in her contribution to this 
volume. 

® The phrase xatà tux oóv, “little by little" or “gradually” is important, because it 
makes clear that we are dealing with a process that builds on itself, 1.e., a process of 
habituation that gradually changes the character of the Theban. In other words, we are 
not to think of catharis as it is presented in Aristotle's Poetics 6. For there catharsis is 
a purgation that is accomplished during a single performance and that needs repeating 
(frequently, if one is naturally emotional). 
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absence of further information concerning the music that Aristoxenus 
played on the aulos, an unqualified assertion would be hasty. 

Up to this point I have been focused on the salpinx qua war trum- 
pet and have assumed that the Theban experiences fright whenever he 
hears the sound of the salpinx. That is, I think, correct, but it should 
be acknowledged that the use of the salpinx is not confined to war. I 
cite ps.-Aristotle who tells us that when men revel, óvav «opáGoorv, 
they make use of the salpinx, relaxing their breath in order to make a 
softer sound (On Things Heard 803a25-7).* This use outside of war 
explains, I think, the Theban's different reactions to the sound of the 
salpinx. When he heard it being played softly outside a military con- 
text, he shouted and disgraced himself, but when he heard the salpinx 
giving a military signal he went mad. In the second case, ? the The- 
ban's reaction is clearly based on belief. As part of his early training or 
simply through experience, the Theban recognizes that the signal being 
sounded is one of war. Reasonably or unreasonably he believes himself 
in danger and is quite overcome with fear. The first case 1s stated suc- 
cinctly. We are told only that the Theban disgraced himself by shouting 
when he heard the sound of the salpinx. We might suppose that the 
Theban heard the salpinx making a softer sound, which he nevertheless 
found unpleasant, even painful, and therefore difficult to tolerate. Such 
a response could be understood as a purely physiological reaction to 
painful sensation. But that seems to me an unlikely stretch. More prob- 
ably, the Theban has come to associate the salpinx with war, so that 
whenever he hears it he experiences fright and disgraces himself. But 
when the sound is one of war, a military signal, his response is intensi- 
fied to the point of madness. 

In treating the Theban, Aristoxenus does not intend to mislead 
him into believing that the salpinx never signals danger. It does signal 
danger, and it is important to know when it does and to respond in a 
proper, orderly manner. What Aristoxenus intends — on the second 
interpretation — is to reduce the Theban's fear of war. And that 1s 
accomplished by introducing the Theban to the aulos in much the way 
that Polybius describes. As a result, the Theban acquires orderliness 
and confidence. He can tolerate the sound of the salpinx not only when 


^ [ thank Andrew Barker, who called my attention to this passage. 
^ That there are different reactions in different contexts is emphasized by the way 
in which the second case is introduced: ei d€ note xa (line 10). 
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it ıs played softly but also when it blasts the sound of war. But there 
may be more. The use of the aulos, albeit a pipe, need not exclude 
words as part of the Theban's training. I cite Polybius, who refers to 
young men singing to the accompaniment of auletes (4.20.9). Aristox- 
enus may have introduced something similar: 1.e., he may have added 
words that celebrate courage and the nobility of death in battle. And 
none of that rules out using the aulos to play music that is exciting 
and emotional. That use might be infrequent, but it might provide a 
way of testing and strengthening the character of the Theban. But I 
am speculating. 


4. Two Not So Closely Related Texts 


For the sake of clarity, it may be helpful to compare two anecdotes. 
One concerns Pythagoras and a Tauromenian youth who had been par- 
tying heavily at night. The youth was greatly stimulated not only by 
wine but also by the Phrygian melody that an aulete was playing. He 
wanted to set fire to the door of a rival in love, but he was stopped by 
Pythagoras who had the aulete change the melody to a spondaic one 
that had a calming effect, so that the youth went home in an orderly 
manner (Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 25.112).* Here again we have 
music working a cure, and as with the Theban the cure is effected by 
playing the aulos. But there is a significant difference. In the case of 
the Tauromenian youth, what is cured is an episode of drunken rage 
directed against a rival and not an unwanted disposition, as was true 
of the Theban. At least there is no mention of a long-term cure and 
we should not imagine one. The next day, after more wine and more 
exciting music, the youth might succeed in torching the door of his 
rival. The case of the Theban is different in that his cure is conducted 
by Aristoxenus over a period of time, and on my reading it ends in 
changed capacity: henceforth, the Theban is able to endure the sound 
of the salpinx. That does not mean that Aristoxenus was only inter- 
ested in music effecting permanent cures. Indeed, a passage in pseudo- 
Plutarch, On Music 43 (1146e-1147a = fr. 122 Wehrli) tells us that 
according to Aristoxenus when a person becomes intoxicated, orderly 
and harmonious music has a calming effect so that the drunken person 


% The passage is also discussed by Antonella Provenza in her contribution to this 
volume. 
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is restored to his former condition.^ That says nothing about tomor- 
row and the possibility of immunizing a person against intoxication at 
a later date. 

A second text is in certain details more closely related to the story 
of the Theban. It too is found in Amazing Stories — it is entry 40 — 
and once again Apollonius refers to Aristoxenus (fr. 117 W). But this 
time Aristoxenus is not a figure in an anecdote. Rather, he is cited 
for what he says in his Life of Telestes about women in Locri and 
Rhegium. They are said to have become quite excitable, so that at din- 
ner when they heard someone calling, they jumped up, and becoming 
frantic they ran outside the city. When the people of Locri and Rhe- 
gium consulted the oracle concerning release from this affliction, they 
were told to sing vernal paeans for sixty days, after which writers of 
paeans became numerous in Italy. Connections with the story of the 
Theban are clear: there is an unwanted disposition that manifests itself 
in frantic behavior,* an oracle is consulted, the recommended remedy 


# Or as we read in ps.-Plutarch, “to the opposite condition," eis v1]v Evavriav 
4a vá&otaow (11472). In his comment on this text Wehrli (1967) 85 speaks of educa- 
tion through music, Erziehung durch Musik, and the educational character of music, 
ihr MALEVTKOS voózoc. If I understand the German correctly, that may be mislead- 
ing. At least, I would prefer to restrict “education” to training that results in a well- 
established, long-term disposition. In the musical treatment of drunkenness focused 
on by Aristoxenus in fr. 122 Wehrli, such a result is not under consideration. 

^ Giannini (1966) 137 translates the words n&0n, wv Ev eivau xal tO xeoi và 
Yvvatxac yevóugvov tonov with prodigia, quorum unum esse illud mulieribus 
singulare. Later he translates the phrase negi tùs Anaddayfig tot xáO00ovc with de 
procurando prodigio (40 sec. 1). I am uneasy with these translations; in particular, the 
word prodigium as a translation for záOoc may not be the best choice. To be sure, 
prodigium may refer to something monstrous and unnatural, and that is suggested 
by Gronov. But in entry 40, one might better translate with some Latin equivalent 
of “affliction” or “unwanted disposition." We should compare the use of 1400c¢ in 
entry 49 sec. 1, where the plural refers to ills that affect the soul and body. And in 
both entries, 40 and 49, x&O0gc can be understood inclusively, so that it refers to both 
an unwanted disposition and its manifestations. The excitability of the women in 40 
and the sciatica in 49 are conditions that are episodic. The episodes come and go, 
but if the condition is removed, then the episodes do not recur. (Caveat: an unwanted 
disposition to respond emotionally can be removed without necessarily removing the 
possibility of individual episodes. To make the point, I cite a humorous example: 
namely the people of Tiryns, whose proneness to excessive laughter rendered them 
dysfunctional. In Athenaeus, The Sophists at Dinner 6.79 261d-e, we are told that they 
wished to be free of this condition, t1400c. They wanted to be free of a long-standing 
disposition, a TOAVYEOvLOV N0og, but they did not want to lose altogether the feeling 
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is musical and requires time, in order that a cure be achieved. The 
differences are, however, equally clear. In entry 40, there is no men- 
tion of a musical instrument. The oracle recommends singing vernal 
paeans, which rules out the aulos qua pipe, unless one imagines two 
parties: singers and pipers.^? Moreover, the singing will not be simple 
humming. There will be words, so that the content of the paeans will 
have a remedial effect alongside the paeonic melody. In section 3, I 
did suggest that Aristoxenus could have added words to the treatment 
of the Theban. But that was speculation that had no basis in the text. 
Before moving on, I want to call attention to the last sentence of 
entry 40: "From this there arose many persons who composed paeans 
in Italy." The sentence may be Aristoxenus' way of indicating that the 
story of the frenzied women is in origin aetiological, but it is not impos- 
sible that the mention of paeans sung over sixty days prompted A pol- 
lonius to add a final sentence concerning numerous writers of paeans 
in Italy. That Apollonius was capable of adding material on his own is 
quite clear (see sec. 5), but I do not push the issue in regard to entry 40. 


5. The Final Sections of Apollonius 49 


In what precedes, I have ignored the fact that entry 49 does not stop 
with the story of the overly excitable Theban (sec. 2-3). It continues 
for two more sections (4—5). These final sections are omitted in the 
standard collections of fragments (Theophrastus fr. 726A FHS&G^ 
and Aristoxenus fr. 6 Wehrli). There is good reason to omit the last 
section. It runs as follows: TO Ôè yvyvópgvov SLO TIS ZHATAVANOEWS 
EMYXWOLATEL xoi GAAAYA, uova SE Ev Ofjpous uéxov TOV vov 
Xoóvov, "[cures] occurring through the playing of the aulos are cus- 
tomary elsewhere and especially in Thebes up to the present time" 
(5). The reference to Thebes harkens back to the earlier reference to 
Aristoxenus and the cure that he is said to have effected in Thebes 
(sec. 2-3). The reference to the present time tells us that the kind of 
cure accomplished by Aristoxenus was still being practiced in Thebes. 
Since Theophrastus was a contemporary of Aristoxenus and since the 


or emotion of laughter. They failed to achieve their goal, but their intention was not 
absurd. [The text is Theoph. fr. 709.]) 

® We can imagine that the paeans are accompanied by the lyre, but that is not made 
explicit. 

°° The sections are also omitted by Wimmer (1866) fr. 88. 
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phrase "up to the present time" implies that more than a few years 
have passed, it seems reasonable to say that the final section is not 
T heophrastean. It is probably an addition by Apollonius, who belongs 
to the second century BCE, and therefore will have been writing a full 
hundred years or more after Theophrastus. 

That Apollonius did add material to excerpts from earlier authors 
is clear. To make the point, I cite two further entries that are said to be 
Theophrastean. One is found shortly before entry 49: it is no. 46. Apol- 
lonius announces that he is drawing on book 5 of Plant Explanations 
and proceeds to report that bean pods, when scattered on the roots of 
trees, dry out what is growing. With only minor variation in wording, 
the report is a fair rendering of what Theophrastus says at the end of 
Plant Explanations 5.15.1. What follows is another matter. Apollonius 
says that birds that eat these bean pods become sterile, and that the 
Pythagoreans prohibit the use of beans because they cause gas, impede 
digestion and produce turbulent dreams. That seems to be an exercise in 
free association. It is certainly not present in Plant Explanations 5.15.1. 

The second excerpt, already referred to in section 2, comes imme- 
diately after entry 49: it is no. 50. Apollonius begins by referring to the 
end of the work On Plants, 1.e., to book 9 of Research on Plants. After 
that comes a garbled account of a Chian who was able to drink a large 
quantity of hellebore without being purged. Whereas Theophrastus 
distinguishes between a drug vendor who was overcome by a single 
draft and a Chian who drank many cups, Apollonius has only a Chian 
drug vendor. That should give us pause regarding Apollonius as a 
source for Theophrastus, but what especially interests me is that once 
again Apollonius adds material that is not in Theophrastus. Whereas 
Theophrastus reports that the Chian was able to drink much without 
being purged because he took an antidote of vinegar and pumice stone, 
Apollonius speaks of developing toleration by beginning with a few 
drinks and proceeding to a larger number. Perhaps Apollonius sim- 
ply stopped reading and on his own added an explanation involving 
habituation. Or he had a lacunose text of Research on Plants and felt 
the need to add an explanation. Or he drew on an intermediary (some- 
one like Bolus) who had already introduced the explanation in terms 
of habituation.”' But whatever the correct explanation, excerpts 46 and 
50 give us reason to question the ending of Apollonius' excerpts. 


* Apollonius’ interest in explanation varies. He cites the pseudo-Aristotelian 
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That includes not only the last section of 49 but also the next to 
last section. It runs: Hegantebeı SE f] HATAVANOLS Kal EAV vv UEEOG 
TOD OWUATOG EV GAYHUATL ÜNAEXN: HATAVAOLUEVOU TOD OWUATOG 
XATAVANOLS yryvéoOw NUEEAS € Ws EAüyıora, xoi EVOEWS TH 
TOOTH NUEOA EAATTWV Ó MOVOS YEVTOETAL xod TH SevTEQG, “Play- 
ing the aulos also provides therapy if some part of the body is in pain. 
When the body is being treated with the playing of the aulos, let the 
playing occur for at least five days, and immediately on the first day 
the pain will be less and on the second (still less)” (4). Much as the 
last section takes us back to what has already been said (Thebes is 
mentioned in sec. 2 and repeated in sec. 5), so the penultimate sec- 
tion seems to recall earlier material: the mention of “some part of the 
body being in pain” picks up not only the reference to ills of the body 
but also and especially the reference to sciatica, which is a localized 
condition (sec. 2). If there was an earlier example of treating bodily 
pain that has fallen out of the text (see above, §3), then the penultimate 
section might be drawing on that example while adding a detail like 
continuing treatment for five days.” And if there was no earlier exam- 
ple, then the penultimate section may have been added by Apollonius 


Problems on six occasions. On three of the occasions (entries 7, 22, 37) the relevant 
passage in the Problems can be identified, and on three other occasions (9, 21, 51) that 
is not the case. When we can identify the passage in the Problems, we find an explana- 
tion given (as is usual in the Problems). But Apollonius’ reports vary. In one entry (7) he 
omits any reference to an explanation, in two others (22 and 37) he tells us that Aristotle 
gave the explanation but does not say what it is. In the entries that cannot be referred to 
a specific passage in the Problems, we find similar variation. Once (9) Apollonius gives 
no explanation, on another occasion (21) he offers “nature does nothing in vain,” and on 
a third occasion (51) he tells us that Aristotle tries to give the answer. At first I expected 
that an author interested in the amazing would suppress any reference to explanations 
(they reduce astonishment), but clearly Apollonius does not do that. 

` The use of the imperative yıyv&oOw, “let (the playing) occur" suggests a practical 
directive to someone who might want to attempt a cure using the aulos. That might be 
evidence of a later addition, but there is no reason why Theophrastus could not have 
expressed himself in this manner. Or Apollonius could have altered a Theophrastean 
report in declarative sentences by introducing an imperative, hoping thereby to engage 
the reader. Cf. Amazing Stories 29, in which Apollonius has changed the grammatical 
construction by introducing an imperative. See above, sec. 2 n. 17. Whatever the truth 
concerning the imperative construction, the phrase *axaArnois yvyvéo00 following 
immediately upon the words xavavAovuévov vot oopaoc strikes me as ugly prose 
and a sign of abbreviation. 
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to supply an example, though neither sciatica nor any other bodily 
ill is referred to by name. Some support for this interpretation might 
be seen in the use of xaí in the opening sentence. There we read that 
playing the aulos “also” provides therapy if some part of the body is in 
pain. That might suggest that the topic was not covered (or not covered 
adequately) in what precedes. Perhaps then the section in question is 
an addition by Apollonius, intended to add what is missing above. But 
that need not be the case. It may be that Theophrastus, after mentioning 
sciatica and epilepsy (sec. 2), put off discussion of these afflictions and 
turned immediately to mental derangement. Only later did he return to 
bodily afflictions offering what is reported in the penultimate section 
of Apollonius' text. That possibility finds some support in Athenaeus 
(726B FHS&G) and Aulus Gellius (726C). Athenaeus explicitly refers 
to Theophrastus' work On Inspiration and speaks of someone playing 
the aulos over the place, £i xATAVANOOL Tic TOD tónov. That seems to 
echo xavovAovuévov TOD OWuaTog (“when the body is treated with 
the playing of the aulos”) in Apollonius. And Gellius refers to a book 
of Theophrastus and speaks of pains being diminished, minui dolores. 
That seems to echo £Aóávvov ó zóvoc yevfjoevau (“the pain will be 
less”) in Apollonius.” I have already said that Gellius’ testimony is to 
be taken seriously, and Athenaeus may be drawing on a good source.” 
Hence, I think we must allow the possibility that section 4 of Apol- 
lonius does report Theophrastean material albeit in abbreviated form: 
e.g., a reference to sciatica has been omitted.” 


3 It also goes well with the use of OeQamevetv at the beginning of the penultimate 
section. The verb and cognate noun OeQgameta are used widely of caring and treat- 
ing humans, animals and plants, without necessarily effecting a cure. For a striking 
example, see the Hippocratic Aphorisms 6.38, where we are told that it is better not 
to give treatment, Hepaneveuv, in the case of hidden cancer, for patients who receive 
treatment die quickly. 

> There is, however, a problem reconciling Gellius and Athenaeus. While the for- 
mer speaks of playing gentle melodies over the painful area, the latter speaks of the 
Phrygian harmony, which Aristotle describes as exciting and emotional. We have 
already seen that the sound of the aulos can be calming as well as exciting. But that 
was with reference to a drunken youth who was enraged by a rival in love (see above, 
sec. 4). That is very different from the localized pains of sciatica. At one time I was 
tempted to think that Gellius and Athenaeus are not referring to the same Theophras- 
tean Work, or if they are, then to different passages within the work. Perhaps someone 
more familiar with the aulos can remove what may be only an apparent difficulty. 

55 The specific reference to five days, nu£pag € (sec. 4), might be significant. In 
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6. Section 1 as a Separate Report ? 


Up to this point I have resisted suggesting that sections 2 and 3 as well 
as 4 and 5 might not be Theophrastean; i.e., with the words *aO0ó eo 
m0dg Apıotögevov TOV uovoixòv &AOÓvra, “just as (someone) 
going to Aristoxenus the musician" (ineunte sec. 2), Apollonius begins 
to draw on a different source,” perhaps Bolus and in any case some- 
one later than Theophrastus. That author will have described Aristox- 
enus as "the musician" and gone on to relate the anecdote concerning 
the Theban. Moreover, the textual disturbance in section 2 may be 
more severe than is normally imagined. Were the text intact, we would 
see that the Theophrastean material stops at the end of the first sec- 
tion and that what follows was once a separate report drawn from a 
different source. Many of Apollonius' reports are quite short, so that 
the brevity of section 1 does not tell against seeing section 1 as the 
whole of what Apollonius has taken from Theophrastus. After that he 
changes sources and reports an anecdote concerning Aristoxenus. AII 
that seems to me possible, but the mention of ills affecting soul and 
body in section 1 fits well with what follows in sections 2—4, and the 
mention of fear and derangement in section 1 seems to introduce the 
story of the Theban in sections 2-3. Such considerations suggest not 
separating section 1 from what follows. 

I despair of any firm conclusion and recommend printing all of 
Amazing Stories 49 (all five sections) in any future edition of the 
Theophrastean volumes and in Carl Huffman's forthcoming edition 
of Aristoxenus. That would make it easier for the interested reader to 
assess the evidence and to make up his own mind. 


Amazing Stories 29, Apollonius also focuses on therapy and adds a reference to time 
which is missing in Theophrastus (see above, n. 17). The reference is vague: let the 
uterus be bathed for several days, nAeiovag Nu£pac. In contrast, the reference to 
five days is quite specific, perhaps because it was present in Theophrastus (i.e., in the 
work On Inspiration [328 no. 9a-b FHS&G], which is lost and therefore cannot be 
checked). Alternatively five days may have been a widely accepted period of time, 
which A pollonius added on his own. I leave the issue undecided. 
5 See Barker (2005) 136. 


Aristoxenus’ Biographical Method" 


Stefan Schorn 


1. Introduction 


The negative assessment of Aristoxenus' biographies in modern schol- 
arship is highly influenced by the verdict pronounced by Friedrich Leo 
more than a hundred years ago:! 


What we learn about the topics and the contents of these Bior shows 
in a surprising way the fundamental features of this whole kind of 
literature in later times: the life of a person is treated who lived hun- 
dreds of years ago and about whom there was no documentary tradi- 
tion; legendary traditions and deductions based on it are accepted; 


" This paper has profited a great deal from the discussions with the participants 
in the Aristoxenus conference at DePauw University and especially from the remarks 
sent to me by Carl Huffman after my lecture. Although we agree in many, and I would 
say, the most important aspects of the interpretation of Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates, 
there are nevertheless quite a few things upon which we disagree. I have not consid- 
ered it necessary to enter into a discussion with his views in the text or in the foot- 
notes. The readers will be easily able to assess our arguments themselves. 

! Leo (1901) 102-3. 
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characteristic traits are invented and especially malicious gossip is 
propagated, exaggerated and invented as a consequence of a hostile 
attitude (about Socrates and Plato), and here we even find already 
the tendency to besmirch the relationship between teacher and pupil 
(fr. 25)? and to denigrate the social position of the father (fr. 41), 
which is found regularly in the later tradition. Oral traditions of con- 
temporaries made the account lively especially because they were 
partial and these individual impressions cast a light on the persons 
that had caused them (esp. fr. 28). There is one common feature of 
all these Biot: they are all written in the heat of the moment as a con- 
sequence of the attitude of the author against the persons he writes 
about, as a consequence of hatred against some of them, of love for 
others and of religious veneration for the one and only Pythagoras. 


Aristoxenus is here an admirer and a panegyrist of Pythagoras and 
a malicious detractor of Socrates and Plato. This view is also main- 
tained in the standard modern works on ancient biography, such as 
those of Stuart,’ Dihle,* Momigliano,? and Sonnabend,° as well as in 
Wehrli's edition of the fragments." This evaluation is based on a chap- 
ter in Plutarch's On the Malignity of Herodotus, where a passage from 
Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates is presented as an example of malignity, 
and on another from Porphyry's History of Philosophy, in which the 
Neo-Platonist accuses Aristoxenus of being hostile to Socrates.? The 
fragments of the Life of Socrates and the Life of Plato are generally 
seen as agreeing with the assessment in these texts. As a result, Aris- 
toxenus' testimony has been widely neglected in biographical works 
on Socrates and Plato, whereas it is, surprisingly, highly valued as a 
source for the history of Pythagoreanism in Magna Graecia. The effort 
undertaken by von Mess in 1916 to rehabilitate Aristoxenus as a biog- 
rapher of Socrates has not met with much approval. However, there 


? Leo quotes here and in the following from Müller's collection of Aristoxenus’ 
fragments (1848). Fr. 25 = fr. 52a-b Wehrli; fr. 41 = fr. 115 Wehrli; fr. 28 = fr. 54a 
Wehrli. 

? Stuart (1928), e.g., 131 and 158-9. 

^ Dihle (?1970) 70 and (1987) 16. 

? Momigliano (?1993) 74-6. 

° Sonnabend (2002) 70-1. 

7 Wehrli (1?1967—78) 2.48—54 and 65-8; (1968) 337 and 341-2. 

8 fr. 55 Wehrli = Plu. Her. mal. 9 (856c) and Porph. fr. 212 Smith = Aristox. fr. 51 
Wehrli = Cyr. Adv. Iul. 6.34 (817c). 
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have also been some other scholars before and after von Mess who — 
albeit in somewhat out of the way places — doubted that his biogra- 
phies of Socrates and Plato could have been as one-sided as generally 
believed. Diels, e.g., notes in a footnote that "Spintharus-Aristoxenus 
is not such an evil calumniator as he is presented as being following 
Luzak's one-sided criticism," without going into details.? Gudeman, 
in a review of Stuart's book, points out that in Aristoxenus' Lives of 
Socrates and Plato, slander (woyoc) cannot have played a dominating 
role, basing this judgment on Plutarch's testimony in Non posse sua- 
viter vivi secundum Epicurum 10 = fr. 10a Wehrli.'° In his handwritten 
notes for his edition of the Aristoxenus fragments as part of Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker, which are available to the Jacoby contin- 
uation project in Leuven, Jacoby shares this view as well.!! Minar, in 
his monograph on the Pythagoreans, claims that the negative assess- 
ment of Aristoxenus is the consequence of the uncritical reverence of 
modern interpreters towards Socrates and Plato. Some of the traits that 
Aristoxenus ascribes to Socrates, he says, can be verified from Plato, 
others are not so negative as to prove enmity.? As for Aristoxenus’ 
picture of Pythagoras he concludes: “His historical data are mostly 
reliable, where they can be controlled,” ® on which Jacoby comments 
somewhat enigmatically in his handwritten notes: “a rehabilitation 
of the biographer (that probably deserves to be considered?).”'* In a 
paper at the 2006 conference on Hellenistic Biography in Würzburg, 
William W. Fortenbaugh pointed out that in Aristoxenus “Socrates is 
presented as a complex individual who was in most respects a man of 
moderation but in regard to sex a man of strong desire." Concern- 
ing Plato he considers the evidence as mixed: some data are positive, 
others damning. And most recently, Carl Huffman, in his contribu- 
tion to this volume, has also come to a more positive assessment of 


? Diels (1887) 258 n. 1. Diels here polemicizes against J. Luzac's Lectiones Atticae. 
De Óvyauía. Socratis dissertatio (1809). 

1? Gudeman (1929) 43; this passage will be dealt with in detail below. 

! P. 165 n. 127 of the manuscript. 

? Minar (1942) 97-8. 

13 Minar (1942) 98. 

14 “Fine (wohl zu überlegende?) ehrenrettung des biographen" p. 157 n. 122 of the 
manuscript. 

15 Fortenbaugh (2007) 73-6, the quotation is on 73. 
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Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates. I thus feel in good company, when I take 
up the cudgels for Aristoxenus in the following. 

In order to define the character of Aristoxenus' biographies, I will 
study external and internal evidence. First, I will analyze the assess- 
ment of Aristoxenus by ancient authors, both as an author in general 
and also especially as an author of biographies. Some of them may 
still have had his complete works at their disposal or may at least have 
read more extensive excerpts than we possess today. It is a well known 
fact that ancient authors often manipulated quotations and paraphrases 
in order to fit their own arguments and that they had a preference for 
referring to an authority for spectacular information and for informa- 
tion which they wanted to prove wrong.!° Our sight is, therefore, likely 
to be blurred by the pieces of text transmitted under the name of a lost 
author, which may not be representative and which may give a dis- 
torted view as a consequence of the intentions of the source authors. 
In the second part of the paper, I will interpret some fragments that 
show how Aristoxenus worked as a biographer, taking into account 
the problems arising from indirect transmission, and I will try to show 
to what extent his way of working corresponds to and differs from that 
of other early biographers. This will, I hope, lead to a reappraisal of 
Aristoxenus both as a biographer and also as a historical source. 


2. External Evidence 


Cicero 


In one of his letters to Atticus, Cicero presents Aristoxenus and 
Dicaearchus as models of erudition."" Cicero admits to flattering his 
freedman Dionysius, the teacher of his son, as if he were Dicaearchus or 
Aristoxenus and not the garrulous and incompetent teacher that he was. 
Four times he mentions Aristoxenus in the Tusculan Disputations:"® 


16 On the difficulties in dealing with works transmitted indirectly, see Brunt (1980), 
who declares on p. 477 that collections of fragments "abound in mere allusions, para- 
phrases, and condensations, which are often very inadequate mirrors of what the lost 
historians actually wrote;" highly instructive is also Lenfant (1999). On the difficul- 
ties arising from the indirect transmission of Hellenistic biography, see Schorn in 
Schepens & Schorn (2010) 418—30. 

17 Cic. Att. 8.4.1 = Aristox. fr. 4 Wehrli = Dicaearch. fr. 7 Mirhady. 

18 Cic. Tusc. 1.19 = fr. 120a Wehrli; 1.24 = fr. 119 Wehrli; 1.41 = fr. 120b Wehrli 
and 1.51 = fr. 118 Wehrli. 
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In 1.19 = fr. 120a Wehrli he reports Aristoxenus' theory of the soul, 
speaking of him as “a musician as well as a philosopher" (musicus 
idemque philosophus). When he later criticizes his doctrine, he, how- 
ever, considers it necessary to emphasize his erudition twice (1.41 — 
fr. 120b Wehrli): “Dicaearchus and his contemporary and fellow-pupil 
Aristoxenus, learned men of course (doctos sane homines)" he says,” 
and somewhat later on Aristoxenus alone: “But let him, learned as 
he may be — and he is — (quamvis eruditus sit, sicut est) leave this 
subject to his master Aristotle, and himself teach singing." In De fini- 
bus 5.50 = fr. 69b Wehrli, Cicero praises him for having spent much 
energy on musicology” and also, in De oratore 3.132 = fr. 69a Wehrli, 
he shows admiration for him and Damon for having embraced the 
field of music as a whole. Cicero's admiration is certainly a conse- 
quence of Aristoxenus' enormous oeuvre of, allegedly, 453 books and 
especially of his authoritative position as a musicologist, but he also 
has respect for him as a philosopher. Would the Academic Cicero have 
shown such a highly positive attitude, if Aristoxenus had written slan- 
derous biographies of Socrates and Plato? 


Jerome and Suetonius 


In the preface to De viris illustribus (1—2), published in 392 or 393, the 
Church Father Jerome announces that he will write short biographi- 
cal sketches of all the ecclesiastical authors who wrote on the Holy 
Scripture 1n the period between the death of Christ and the 14th year 
of the reign of Theodosius, following the example of Suetonius. And 
he adds: "Among the Greeks Hermippus the Peripatetic (fr. 1 Wehrli 
= FGrHist 1026T 1), Antigonus of Carystus (fr. 1 Dorandi), Satyrus (T 
6 Schorn), a learned man, and Aristoxenus the musician — the most 
erudite by far of them all — (longe omnium doctissimus, Aristoxenus 
musicus; fr. 1Ob Wehrli) have undertaken a similar enterprise, as have 
Varro, Santra (T 6 Funaioli), Nepos, Hyginus and Tranquillus (fr. * 1 
Reifferscheid) — whose example you urge us to follow — among the 


19 Dicaearchum vero cum Aristoxeno ... aequali et condiscipulo suo, doctos sane 
homines; transl. Douglas (1985) 43. Here too, with aequali et condiscipulo suo, doc- 
los sane homines, Wehrli leaves out an important part of the text. 

0 Tt is remarkable to find Aristoxenus here in a list of outstanding intellectuals 
together with Aristophanes of Byzantium, Pythagoras, Plato and Democritus even if 
Cicero may have taken it over from Posidonius, as Gigon and Straume-Zimmermann 
assume in their commentary (1988) 553. 
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Romans.'?! Scholars have agreed for a long time that Jerome did not 
read any of the Greek authors but found their names in the preface 
of Suetonius’ De viris illustribus, who referred to these authorities in 
the same or in a similar way to legitimate his own enterprise.” Would 
Jerome have praised Aristoxenus in such a way, if the latter's biogra- 
phies of Socrates and Plato presented distorted and negative pictures 
of these philosophers? If he did not know anything about him, he cer- 
tainly could have. But is it possible that he was familiar with some 
Works of Aristoxenus, maybe via quotations in later authors? He only 
mentions Aristoxenus one other time, in his Chronicle, where he con- 
fuses him with the poet from Selinus, making him thus a contempo- 
rary of Archilochus and Simonides (fr. 9 Wehrli). Such a mistake rules 
out the possibility that he knew anything about his biographies around 
380 when the Chronicle was composed. But if we assume hypotheti- 
cally that by 393 he may at least have gotten some — indirect — 
knowledge of Aristoxenus as a biographer, we may doubt that he 
would have pronounced such a positive judgment on the Tarentine's 
erudition, if he had the impression that the latter's Life of Socrates had 
a polemical character, since Socrates is generally evaluated positively 
throughout Jerome’s works.” In Epist. 60.4 he notes in his favor that 
Socrates shared one of the fundamental Christian dogmas, that of the 
immortality of the soul, and also in other places, where he mostly uses 
material from the anecdotal tradition, the picture of the Athenian is 
generally positive. So he probably would not have praised someone 
who slandered Socrates. 

The case of Plato is somewhat different. Jerome probably did not 
have direct knowledge of Plato’s dialogues, but he likes to refer to 
him as an authority.” Although he calls him “the first among philoso- 
phers” (princeps philosophorum)” and, in a letter of 387, deplores the 


21 Transl. Bollansée (1999) 3 (slightly modified). 

2 See Schorn (2004) 149 with the scholarship in n. 2. 

2 Socrates is mentioned twelve times by Jerome. The passages have been discussed 
by Opelt (1983) 201-2, whom I follow here; the major passages can be found in 
Giannantoni (1990) 1.336—7 (= SSR I G 88-94). 

24 Courcelle (71948) 53-9; Hagendahl (1958) 126, 177, 317, etc. and Hagendahl and 
Waszink (1991) 134-5. 

23 Adv. Pelag. 1.14 (506d): Quid Platoni et Petro? Ut ille enim princeps philos- 
ophorum, ita hic apostolorum fuit. Plato is called sapientiae princeps also in Adv. Joy. 
1.42 (273b). 
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fact that Plato was hardly read by anyone any more,” Courcelle is no 
doubt right when he observes that Jerome's general attitude towards 
the Athenian is negative and that he despises Plato as well as Pythago- 
ras as a consequence of their doctrines on the human soul,” an assess- 
ment which is in agreement with Hagendahl's general conclusions 
about Jerome's views on pagan philosophers.’ A negative portrayal 
of Plato by Aristoxenus would, therefore, have been unproblematic 
for Jerome. On the other hand, he would have probably objected to a 
hagiographical account of Pythagoras. 

Be that as it may, since it cannot be shown that Jerome's assess- 
ment of Aristoxenus is based on real knowledge of the latter's works, 
it is wiser not to emphasize his testimony too much. It only proves that 
a Christian intellectual of the fourth century with a pagan educational 
background, who was active as a biographer, was not aware of any 
problematic aspects of Aristoxenus' biographies. 

Not to be underestimated is, however, the fact that the characteriza- 
tion of Aristoxenus as longe omnium doctissimus most probably goes 
back to Suetonius. He listed him among his Hellenistic predecessors, 
and it is to be assumed that he presented him and the other authors he 
mentions as models for writing De viris illustribus. He would hardly 
have included Aristoxenus in his list, if this man had given an ill- 
founded negative account of Socrates and Plato. Admittedly, we do 
not know anything about Suetonius' philosophical views. If he had any 
at all, he did not articulate them in his Lives.? But Suetonius certainly 
cannot be blamed for being biased. In principle he presents positive 
as well as negative data on his heroes and to a large extent leaves it to 
his readers to draw their own conclusions on this basis. Since we have 
to assume that he was very familiar with the works of the Hellenistic 


6 In Epist. ad Galat. 3.487 (PL 26 401B): quotusquisque nunc Aristotelem legit? 
Quanti Platonis vel libros novere, vel nomen? Vix in angulis otiosi eos senes recolunt, 
cf. Courcelle (71948) 55-6 and Tigerstedt (1974) 11 with n. 56. 

27 Courcelle (71948) 56. 

28 Hagendahl (1958) 317: “His attitude towards the philosophers is mostly unfavor- 
able or hostile, partly on the ground that the heretics rely on them." 

2 Cf. Gascou (1984) 713-16 with n. 20. Plato is mentioned once, but in an apo- 
phthegma of Caligula (Cal. 34.3). This interpretation represents the communis opinio; 
differently Cizek (1977) 160—7, who wants to see some influence of the New Acad- 
emy in Suetonius' Lives. The evidence he adduces is however weak. If he were right, 
a positive assessment of an enemy of Plato would certainly be excluded. 
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biographers he refers to, we have to conclude that Aristoxenus' biogra- 
phies were not characterized by unjustified polemics. 


Plutarch 


Fr. 10a Wehrli comes from Plutarch's Non posse suaviter vivi secun- 
dum Epicurum (9-10 1092e-1093c). I quote it here with more context 
than in Wehrli' s edition: 


vrouvmioaı è Dooyxéog ot ©’ ioToglaı NÄÜGELOL NOAAAG uev 
Eruteoneis ALATE PAs EYOVOAL TO Ò’ ErUOLUODV dei Tico KANdoUS 
Ox óo£otov KATAAETOVOAL xoi ANANOTOV Hovis: Sv’ fjv OVdE 
TO WEDSOS AOLQE YAELTOS, GAAG xoi TAKOHAOL xoi xor] uocot 
too MOTEVEOHAL UN xtoooóvrog Eveotıv Öuwg TO zeiOov. (10) 
EVVOEL yóo, WS óoxvópevov TOV TIAATWVog AVAYLVØOXOMEV 
A va vx óv xoi và TEAEVTALG ts Duáóoc, otov LEEWV xAELopé- 
vov i) HEATEWV &xo000vrec TOD uó00v TO AELNÖHEVOV. AUTHS 
ÔÈ Thc GANnOElac N uáOnoic OVTWS éoóojuóv EOTL xoi TOBELVOV 
WG TÒ CHV xoi tò civa, 6. TO ywóoxew: TOD 6$ Oavótou tà 
oxv0OEMndtata MON xoi Gyvouw. xoi oxóvoc. T] xoi vi] Aia 
hAXovraı toig oOsípovov TOV àxoO0avóvrov tiv ALOONOLV 
ÖALyoV eiv ÄNAVTES, WS EV HOV TH oio0avouévo xoi YLv@- 
OXOVTL THS Wis vOsuevor TO Cv xoi TO eivou xoi TO Xalpeıv. 
EOTL y&Q xoi voic AVLDOL TO LEO’ Hovis Tivos éxoógo0ar xai 
TAQATTOMEVOL NOAAAHLS UNO TOV AEYOMEVOV xoi HAOLOVTES 
Spws Aéyew xeAseóopsv, Goneg OVTOS: 

*otpor TODOS AUT y’ eui TH oso AEyEıv.’ 

XO Yo ARoVeıv: AAN OOS éxovotéov' (Soph. OT 1169-70). 
OA cobro EV Eomme Ths MEQl TO AAVTA YLVWOXELV 
Hovis dxoaota tis civat xod o6015 enpraLonevn TOV AoyLouöv, 
ó1av O€ un pu E OVOA ha € OV N Aum Óv xus 2 





NOL 
EXOVTA a 40i YAO, oc TOV Hooóótovu tà er 
nal TA TleQouxd TOV Eevooovtosc, 


‘8000 0° Onnoos tOéomoes 0£oxeXa eiöwg’ (Suppl. Hell. 1153) 


1) As Ileeıiööovug Evdogoc (fr. 272 Lasserre) Ù Kriceıs xa 
IIoAwe(ag Agıctozeing i) Bíoug óàvóoóv  AgiovóEevoc 
EYEAWEV, où WOVOV uéya xoi TOAD TO EVHOGIVOV GAAG xal 
4a0aoóv xoi AYETAMEANTOV ot. Tic © AV PAYOL nevv 
nal mior Ôv và Paráxwv Hdvov i Aé vóv Oóvoo£oc 
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AnöAoyov Ths mAAYNG; tic © àv HoOEin ovvavazxavoópgevoc 
ví] XaAAorn yuvatxl uAAA0v i) xooooyouaxvíjoag ois yéyoodoe 
n£oi IIavOsíag evooov (Cyr. 4.6.11—7.3.16) 1j x£oi Tıuorketag 
AoıotößovAog (FGrHist 139F2) ù Onßng Osózopxoc (FGrHist 
115F337) 


For a brief reminder, however, we can appeal first to history, provid- 
ing as it does many hours of agreeable pastime, but yet leaving us 
with our thirst for more and still more truth insatiable and unblunted 
with pleasure; a pleasure moreover which lends to fiction a power to 
charm, and the purest fabrications and poetic inventions, to which 
no belief is accorded, are none the less enticing. (10) Thus reflect 
how keenly we are stirred as we read Plato's tale of Atlantis and the 
last part of the /liad; we regret as much to miss the rest of the story 
as if it were some temple or theatre for which the hour of closing had 
come. But to learn the truth itself is a thing as dear to us and desir- 
able as to live and be, because it brings us knowledge, and the most 
dismal part of death is oblivion and ignorance and darkness. Indeed 
it is for this that almost the whole of mankind are opposed to those 
who deny all awareness to the dead, showing in this that they take 
living and being and the feeling of delight to be found only in the 
part of the soul that is aware and knows. For even those who bring 
us painful news are nevertheless listened to with a certain pleasure, 
and although it often happens that we are disturbed by what is said 
and weep, we nevertheless bid them speak on, as in the play: 


— Ah! Now I come to what I dread to utter. 
— And I to hear; yet hear the thing I must. (Soph. OT 1169-70) 


Here, however, it appears that somehow the delight we take in know- 
ing the whole story gets out of hand and a strong current of passion 
overpowers our reason. But when history or narrative involves no 
harm or pain, and to its theme of splendid and great actions it adds 
the power and charm of eloquence, as do Herodotus' Greek History, 
Xenophon's Persian History and 


The wondrous word inspired Homer sang (Suppl. Hell. 1153) 


or Eudoxus' Description of the World, Aristotle’s Foundations and 
Constitutions of Cities, or Aristoxenus' Lives, the joy it gives is not 
only great and abundant, but untainted as well and attended with 
no regret. Who would take greater pleasure in stilling his hunger or 
quenching his thirst with Phaeacian good cheer than in following 
Odysseus' tale of his wanderings? Who would find greater pleasure 
in going to bed with the most beautiful of women than in sitting up 


185 
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with Xenophon's story of Pantheia, Aristobulus' of Timocleia, or 
Theopompus’ of Thebé??? 


Wehrli only prints 6tav è undev ... yáow, Ws and tj Ploug ... 
àpevoéAnvóv Eotı, but the context in which Aristoxenus is men- 
tioned is very instructive, not to say decisive, and should thus not be 
neglected. Non posse suaviter ıs a philosophical dialogue with Aris- 
todemus and Theon as main speakers. Zeuxippus and Plutarch himself 
are present too, but only speak a few words. The work stages a conver- 
sation following a lecture given by Plutarch on the Epicurean Colotes’ 
treatise, On the point that it is not possible even to live according to the 
doctrines of other philosophers, that corresponds to Plutarch's Against 
Colotes. Now, Aristodemus and Theon aim at proving that it is not 
possible to live according to Epicurus' theory that pleasure is the goal. 
Theon is the speaker at 1093b-c, so one might think that he, being a 
figure in a dialogue, does not necessarily express Plutarch's views.?! 
The grammarian Theon appears often in Plutarch's works, from the 
earliest to the latest, where he is portrayed as a man of great culture. 
Apparently he was one of Plutarch's closest philosophical friends. 
Puech even considers him some kind of stand-in for Plutarch.*? In Non 
posse suaviter he appears as “a perfectly trained Academic philoso- 
pher and a professed enemy of Epicureanism,"?? as Ziegler puts it. In 
the passage in question, he speaks without irony and he comes back 
later to Aristoxenus in a list of specialists in certain areas, where Aris- 
toxenus is mentioned as an expert in modulation together with Theo- 
phrastus (fr. 715 FHS&G) as a specialist in concords and Aristotle (fr. 
99 Rose) as a specialist in Homer.” Even if the rhetorical question 


30 Transl. Einarson and De Lacy (1967) 57-61 (slightly modified). 

?! Theon is, with interruptions, speaker of the first section from 3-19 (1087c 
—1100c) and again from 25-31 (1104a-1107c). 

32 Puech (1992) 4886: "Partout, Théon apparaît comme une sorte de double de 
Plutarque. " Cf. Ziegler (1934) 2064: "Aus dieser Darstellung sowie aus der lebenslän- 
glichen Freundschaft und geistigen Vertrautheit mit Plutarch ergibt sich, daf er im 
großen ganzen ein diesem ähnlicher Mensch von ähnlicher Bildung gewesen sein 
muß, in der ihn nur die stärkere Betontheit des grammatisch-philologischen Inter- 
esses von dem universaler gerichteten Freund unterschieden haben mag.” Against the 
idea that there were three different persons named Theon, ibid., 2064-6, followed by 
Zacher (1982) 16-7 and Puech (1992) 4886. 

3 Ziegler (1934) 2064. 

34 13 (1095e). 
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at the end of the quoted text is no doubt overenthusiastic — Pelling 
speaks of “over-argument””” — Theon's fundamental statement that 
the passages from Xenophon, Aristobulus and Theopompus that he 
lists are outstanding reading cannot be doubted. Not even Plutarch, 
who is "present" while these words are being spoken, opposes Theon. 
I will come back later to the question whether Theon here serves as 
Plutarch’s mouthpiece. It may suffice for the moment to note that Plu- 
tarch has an Academic philosopher make such a positive statement 
about Aristoxenus. 

Theon's (and perhaps Plutarch's) assessment of Aristoxenus' 
Lives ın this passage is of interest for our assessment of these works 
in several respects. First, he regards Aristoxenus' Lives as "history 
about splendid and great actions" (iovooía ... Emi neAgEoı XaXadic 
^oi pueyé&Aouc). That he uses the word iorooía (“history’) is funda- 
mental, especially if we bear in mind that modern scholarship on clas- 
sical literature usually distinguishes historiography from biography on 
the basis of the first chapter of Plutarch's Life of Alexander, where 
both genres are set against one another. As a consequence, the latter is 
regarded as part of so-called antiquarian literature by modern scholars. 
Hence, Theon holds a concept of iovooía that goes beyond histori- 
ography stricto sensu as it not only comprises Herodotus' Hellenica, 
Xenophon's Persica (1.e., Cyropaedia), Theopompus' Philippica or 
Hellenica and Aristobulus’ History of Alexander, but also Eudoxus’ 
Periodos (1.e., geography), Aristotle's Foundations and Constitutions 
(1.e. antiquarian literature) and Aristoxenus' Lives of men (1.e., biog- 
raphy).”° What scholars, following Momigliano's authoritative inter- 
pretation," today generally keep distinct, historiography in a strict 
sense on the one hand and antiquarian literature on the other, are here 
put on the same level and classified as totogta. But there is more. 
For Theon iotooía implies scholarly research, especially on the past, 
with the intention of uncovering the truth, as he makes clear twice in 


? Pelling (2007) 156. 

3 Homer’s epics appear on this list but are not, however, regarded as iotogta. In 
the preceding section Theon had described the Miad as weüöog, as “myth.” Here, he 
says both history (totogta) and fiction (Otf]yrjo:c) can be read without regret; the 
Iliad thus serves as an example for the latter. For a more detailed analysis of the argu- 
ment see my forthcoming commentary. 

37 Momigliano (1993) 12, 41 and 109; Schepens (2007) rightly contests this view. 
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this passage.” This characteristic he concedes to the aforementioned 
works, including Aristoxenus' Lives. 

Second, Theon emphasizes the positive effect these works have 
on the reader and he characterizes their contents as "splendid and 
great actions" (modEEic vaal xal ueyäkcı). Their content is thus 
contrasted with the aforementioned unpleasant information that 
men want to acquire on account of a sometimes irrational desire for 
knowledge. He states that the presentation is rhetorically powerful 
and attractive (1oooAópn Aóyov Exovra óóvauv xoi Xügıv), that 
reading it “involves no harm or pain" (undév Éyovoa pAaeoov ii 
Ausınoöv) and that “the joy it gives is not only great and abundant, but 
untainted as well and attended with no regret" (où WOvov HEYA xai 
TOÀU TO EVPEAIVOV GAAG xoi KAGAOEOV xoi AUETAUEANTOV £oru.?? 
From this passage Gudeman rightly concluded that slander (wö’yoc) 
cannot have played a prominent role in Aristoxenus' biographies. I 
would even go one step further. The Platonist Plutarch would hardly 
have the Platonist Theon praise in such a manner a work that was 
hostile towards Socrates and Plato or that was a crude encomiastic 
biography of Pythagoras, in which the hero is presented as the only 
philosophical ideal at the expense of all other philosophers. Although 
Plutarch has respect for Pythagoras and sees him as a forerunner of 
Plato, Pythagoras is a distant second to the Athenian, and Plutarch 
sometimes distances himself from Pythagorean doctrine. In contrast 
he greatly admires Socrates and praises Plato as the perfection of phi- 
losophy. Such a view seems to have been standard among Platonists 
of his time, and is, therefore, shared by the literary figure Theon. An 
account that contradicts this view, even if it were true, would not be 
attractive reading for such a philosopher. The argumentative context 
thus shows that, all in all, the information found in Aristoxenus cannot 
have been slanderous, to say the least. 

Finally, it remains to be explained how the positive evaluation of 
Herodotus and Aristoxenus in this passage can be reconciled with the 


38 Cf. Pelling (2007) 156 with n. 39. Pelling makes this point very clear (156): 
“What is more, the context in the essay makes it clear that Plutarch is concerned here 
with truth as well as with moral uplift: the reason why the pleasure is so ‘pure’ is that 
the events [Pelling here speaks about the Persian War] were the way the narrative 
describes them.” 

3 Transl. Einarson and De Lacy (1967) 59-61. 
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harsh criticism of Herodotus’ general credibility and honesty in De 
Herodoti malignitate. There we find Aristoxenus mentioned in a list 
of authors who were in certain respects malicious. Is Theon thus not 
Plutarch’s mouthpiece and are the statements in Non posse suaviter 
not in agreement with Plutarch's personal opinion? In order to give an 
answer to this question we first have to analyze De Herodoti maligni- 
tate and especially the passage in which Plutarch discusses Aristoxe- 
nus (9 [856c-d] = fr. 55 Wehrli). In Wehrli's edition it reads as follows: 


'Eyyog è toóvov giov oi votg Woyous &xaívoug wvàc naga- 
udEvres, WS EU ZwroeAtovg Apıorögevog, ANALdEUTOV xoi 
AWA xal AXOAAOTOV sinov, EINVEYREV “OLxta 6’ OV ooof|v." 


Similar to these writers are those who qualify their censure with 
some expressions of praise, as Aristoxenus did in his verdict on 
Socrates, calling him uneducated, without knowledge and licen- 
tious, and adding “but there was no real harm in him.” 


But here too we have to take the context into consideration, since Plu- 
tarch states subsequently: 


WONEE YAO oi OVV TIVE TEXVN «o ÖELVÖTNTL xOAGKEDOVTES EOTLV 
ÖTE noAAolg xoi paxooîs ENALVOLS POYOUS TAQAWWYVUOVOLV 
ELameodts, otov voua ví] xoXoxsíq tiv napenolav éuPAaAA- 
ovtec, OUTW TO xoxónOsc cic AioTLV WV péyeu TEOVMOTIOETOL 
TOV ENOLVOV. 


Just as men who flatter with some degree of skill and finesse some- 
times mingle expressions of gentle criticism with their catalogue of 
praises, introducing the element of frankness as a sort of seasoning 
to their flattery, so malice offers some preliminary praise to make its 
accusations seem convincing. 


This is a description of the last of eight ways of being malicious 
(xoxofjOnc) that Plutarch lists at the beginning of his work. Plutarch 
uses Aristoxenus as the example of an author who is *XoofjOnc, 
because he adds positive remarks to his criticism in order to be persua- 
sive. Comparing him with flatterers who add a little criticism to their 


? Transl. Pearson (1965) 19 (slightly modified). 
4 Transl. Pearson (1965) 19-21. 
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flattery, he even suggests that the negative aspects were quantitatively 
more prominent. 

The correct understanding of this passage is closely connected to 
that of the entire De Herodoti malignitate, which has puzzled scholars 
for a long time. In this pamphlet Plutarch quite aggressively and often 
unfairly attacks Herodotus for being a malicious and systematic liar. 
He declares it his intention to defend his Boeotian ancestors and all the 
other Greeks against the lies of the historian, since they have all suf- 
fered under the vicious distortions of Herodotus. Today, hardly any- 
one still regards De Herodoti malignitate as spurious (which would 
immediately solve many problems of interpretation).? Furthermore, 
it is improbable that Plutarch changed his mind between the time he 
wrote Non posse suaviter and — most probably later — De Herodoti 
malignitate.? It cannot be the case that Non posse suaviter refers just 
to the literary quality of Herodotus' History, which Plutarch concedes 
to the historian, while he disputes Herodotus' ability as a reliable his- 
torian in De Herodoti malignitate, as Theander and others think.“ As 
stated above, Theon's words show that he also conceded that Herodo- 
tus had the intention of presenting an account in accordance with the 
facts (iovooía). In the most recent contribution to the problem, Pel- 
ling explains the differences as a consequence of different genres: "It 
does indeed appear that Plutarch can have different mindsets and fol- 
low different principles at different generic moments." Pelling shows 
that Plutarch in his Life of Themistocles does not even himself meet 
the demands made for good historiography in De Herodoti maligni- 
tate, where his account is by no means complimentary to all Greeks.* 

If Plutarch thus judges the same works and authors differently 
according to genre, one wonders whether his testimony can be used 
at all, or, if it can, to which of the two evaluations one should attach 
greater importance. Therefore, we have to ask ourselves to which 


? So still Podlecki (1975) 92; but see Harrison (1992) 4663 and Hershbell (1993) 143. 

8 On this possibility see Pelling (2007) 157, who however does not endorse it. 

^ So Theander (1951) 45-6 and also Hershbell (1993) esp. 151-7. 

^ Cf. Pelling (1990) 32-5 = (2002) 150-2 for more violations against the principles 
from De Herodoti malignitate in Plutarch's Lives. The same is shown by Teodorsson 
(1997) 443—6 for the Life of Themistocles and for other biographies. He goes as far as 
to maintain that these principles do not play any role in the Lives; differently Ward- 
man (1974) 192; cf. Russell (1973) 61-2. 
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literary genres Non posse suaviter and De Herodoti malignitate 
belong, what function the references to the various historians have 
and whether there is any reason to believe that, due to rhetorical strat- 
egy, Plutarch may affirm something that does not correspond to his 
personal opinion or may have an interlocutor in a dialogue utter such 
a statement. 

I will deal with De Herodoti malignitate first. A crucial step for a 
correct understanding of that work has been taken by Homeyer, who 
has convincingly interpreted it as standing in the tradition of literary 
and historiographical polemics in the Hellenistic period. The ven- 
omous attacks against Herodotus, she explains, distinguish this work 
from others of Plutarch. His allegations are mostly ill-founded. He 
quotes single phrases out of context or paraphrases inaccurately in 
order to give a negative interpretation, and in doing so his line of argu- 
ment is rarely convincing. His allegations against Herodotus some- 
times also apply to himself. This method, including false allegations 
and personal slander, corresponds to what is common in such works 
of literature, as Homeyer points out. Polybius' nasty and often unjusti- 
fied criticism of his predecessors in book 12 presents a good parallel.*’ 

More recently Seavey has interpreted the work as a controversia, 
i.e. a fictional court-speech, which is characterized by greater license 
than historiographical and philosophical works. He has shown that it 
has the structure of a court-speech and that it contains juridical vocabu- 
lary and other elements of forensic oratory. He is right in claiming that 
in such a speech truth and fairness do not matter and that the speaker 
does not shrink from anything that may convince the jury, not even 
from lying and deceiving, if demanded by the situation. Although, as 


^ Homeyer (1967); Pearson (1965) 6 regards De Herodoti malignitate as an ethical 
essay: "The De Malignitate is an ethical essay, not an attempt at historical criticism 
or a political pamphlet in defense of the Boeotians; and Plutarch's credit is better 
preserved if this is constantly borne in mind by his readers." 

^ Homeyer (1967) 184 refers to the polemics that we find in Polybius against Theo- 
pompus, Ephorus and Timaeus; on Plutarch's way of working see also Bowen (1992) 
4—9. Marincola (1994) esp. 194—5 defends the historiographical character of De Hero- 
doti malignitate and emphasizes the role of polemics in the context of historiography. 
The motives for Plutarch's enmity do not need to be discussed here; for various expla- 
nations, see Homeyer (1967); Hershbell (1993) 159-62; Teodorsson (1997) esp. 440 
and 447 and Bowen (1992) 3-4. 

48 Seavey (1991); cf. already Russell (1973) 60: “Perhaps it could be called a kind 
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I think, De Herodoti malignitate cannot be regarded as a controversia 
in the strict sense, since such literary topics do not seem to be attested 
for that genre,” the similarities Seavey has discovered help us under- 
stand this work better and they supplement and support Homeyer's 
interpretation. We do not know much about what was usual in literary 
and historiographical polemics, but elements from law-court speeches 
seem to have been common in such works. The use of these features, 
as Hershbell remarks, can be regarded as quite natural, since both his- 
torians and forensic speakers have to convince an audience to follow 
their reconstruction of the events rather than that of their opponents.°° 
And Flower, following Rohde, notices that "Theopompus writes like 
a prosecuting attorney, using crude and low language in order to make 
personal attacks." ?!' We cannot go into further details regarding this 
characteristic of Hellenistic historiography. It suffices to observe here 
that the contributions of Homeyer and Seavey have made it clear that 
in such a work we have to reckon with serious distortions of the truth. 

On the other hand, it cannot be excluded that Theon in Non posse 
suaviter twists the facts and is not very particular about truth. His- 
tory is often "adapted" to philosophical truth in philosophical works 
and historians may be praised or criticized unduly. But it is very dif- 
ficult to think of any reason why distortion should be employed in the 
passage in which Theon refers to Aristoxenus' biographies. He could 
have chosen from an enormous number of historians those that had a 
good reputation in order to illustrate his statement that historiography 
can be pleasant and profitable reading. He had absolutely no reason to 
include an author who was controversial. 

So one is likely to be inclined to give more weight to Plutarch's 
statement in Non posse suaviter. This assumption is confirmed by 
another test. It seems to be promising also to review how Plutarch, 
in his other works, evaluates the various authors presented in Non 


of scholarly controversia. Herodotus is, as it were, on trial in the imagination, and any 
forensic cliché or sharp practice can be used to discredit him"; cf. also Bowen (1992) 
4; but see the qualifying remarks on Seavey by Hershbell (1993) 158-9. Nikolaidis 
(1997) 339 n. 37 regards the essay as standing in the tradition of historiographical and 
juridical rhetoric, but concludes: "since moralizing is peculiar to both rhetoric and 
ancient historiography, the treatise defies exact genre-classification.” 

® On controversiae see Clarke (1966) 90-5 and Kennedy (1972) 314—24. 

°° Hershbell (1993) 158. 

>! Flower (1997) 177; cf. Rohde (1901) 17-9. 
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posse suaviter as exemplary and those criticized or recommended 
in De Herodoti malignitate. In the former case these are Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Homer, Eudoxus, Aristotle, Aristoxenus and single pas- 
sages from Xenophon, Aristobulus and Theopompus, in the latter 
Thucydides, the poets of Old Comedy, Theopompus, Ephorus, Phi- 
listus and Aristoxenus. Such a review will give us insight into how 
his various assessments of authors, and especially that of Aristoxenus, 
should be evaluated. 

I begin with Non posse suaviter. It appears that the assessments of 
authors in this treatise, with the single exception of Herodotus, corre- 
spond to those in other works of Plutarch. Herodotus is indeed generally 
assessed critically or negatively in the Lives and in the Moralia." As 
for Xenophon, all of Plutarch's works testify to his enthusiasm for the 
Athenian.” He also admires Homer who is “admirable” (Oavuaotóc) 
and “the wisest” (oo®wTtatog) (Alex. 26.7) and the poet most quoted 
in his works.” Eudoxus is listed among the “wisest of the Greeks” 
(EAMÉvov oi codm@tatot)® in De Iside et Osiride, and other works 
also show that Plutarch thinks highly of him.” The same is true for 
Aristotle whom Plutarch praises several times and who takes second 
place after Plato despite some criticism on occasion.” In the case of 
Aristoxenus the other references in Plutarch's works are indicative as 
well. He is quoted for single pieces of information about the Spartan 
Lycurgus and Alexander the Great.” In the only place where he is 
referred to for information on Plato, Plutarch does not indicate that he 


? For Plutarch’s assessment of Herodotus see Hershbell (1993); cf. Pelling (2007). 

3 Münscher (1920) 127-30 (with references). 

* On Plutarch and Homer see, e.g., de Wet (1988) 15-20; Alexiou (2000); D’Ippolito 
(2004) (with literature) and Bréchet (2005); I have not seen Bréchet (2003), which is 
summarized in Bréchet (2004—5). 

> De Isid. 10 (354 d-e) = T 17 Lasserre. 

°° In Non posse suaviter (11 [1094a-b]), shortly after the passage in discussion, 
Theon praises Eudoxus again; cf. Adv. Col. 32 (1126c-d) = D 70 Lasserre (a positive 
remark on Eudoxus as a law-giver) and Marc. 14.9 = D 27 Lasserre (admiration for 
his achievements in the fields of mechanics and geometry); the disagreement on a 
question of detail in Pyth. or. 17 (402d) = F 352 Lasserre can be ignored. 

>? Stoic. rep. 15 (1041a); Plutarch speaks of Plato and Aristotle as Öveiv vóv 
à&oíovov ouU.ooódoov. The places where Plutarch speaks of Aristotle have been col- 
lected and discussed by Donini (1986) 215-19 and Babut (1994) 522-5 = (1996) 23-8. 

8 Lyc. 31.4 = fr. 44 Wehrli and Alex. 4.4 = fr. 132 Wehrli. 
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regards his testimony as untrustworthy.” In the list of authors quoted 
for Socrates’ bigamy, he is only one authority among several. And 
even though Plutarch, following Panaetius, contests the historicity of 
the story, he is far from being polemical.9? All this points to a generally 
favorable attitude toward Aristoxenus. 

In addition to these general assessments of whole works of 
authors, Plutarch also speaks of three specific passages in historical 
Works, which he considers outstanding pieces of historiography. The 
enthusiastic praise for the presentations of the three women Pantheia, 
Timocleia and Thebe, which are found in the works of Xenophon, 
Aristobulus and Theopompus, is also compatible with the assessments 
of these authors elsewhere in the Corpus Plutarcheum. I have already 
spoken about Xenophon above. The story of Timocleia from Aristo- 
bulus seems to have been one of Plutarch's favorites, since he tells it 
in detail in Mulierum virtutes 24, less elaborately in Alexander 12, and 
he also mentions it in Coniugalia praecepta 48 (145f).9! Theopompus, 
however, is an author Plutarch appreciates less due to the latter's pre- 
dilection for criticism and polemics. In the case of six out of eighteen 
quotations from his works, Plutarch adds critical or ironical remarks. 
However, this general antipathy does not prevent Plutarch from appre- 
ciating individual parts of this historian’s works. This becomes clear in 
a passage in which Plutarch gives a programmatic statement about his 
use of Theopompus. He declares (Lysander 30.2 = FGrHist 115F333) 
that one has to believe Theopompus more when he praises than when 
he criticizes, since he prefers criticizing to praising. This is precisely 
what Plutarch does in the passage under discussion. As in the case of 
the Timocleia story, Plutarch tells the story of Thebe more elaborately 


” Tim. 15.5 = fr. 32 Wehrli. 

60 Arist. 27. 3—4 = Giannantoni (1990) 1.36 (= SSR I B 49) = fr. 58 Wehrli. 

61 Although Plutarch only mentions Aristobulus as a source in our passage, it is 
rightly assumed in modern scholarship that he has also used the latter's Alexander 
history in other places. Jacoby even prints mul. virt. 24 among the fragments of Aris- 
tobulus in small print together with the passage from Non posse suaviter (FGrHist 
139F2a-b); on Plutarch's use of Aristobulus' Timocleia story, cf. Pearson (1960) 154— 
155; Stadter (1965) 112—5 and Hamilton (1969) LV and 31. Seavey (1991) 41 is not 
right in assuming that Plutarch insinuates that Thebe has base motives in the Life of 
Pelopidas. 

€ Cf. Theander (1951) 58. 
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elsewhere, in Pelopidas 35, without naming his source, Theopompus, 
which shows his sympathy with this account.‘ 

With Theopompus we have come to the authors who are criti- 
cized in De Herodoti malignitate. In the introductory chapters Plu- 
tarch describes different forms of malignity (XaxoNdeıo), for which 
he gives illustrative examples from earlier historians. He creates an 
artificial ideal of historiography that enables him to interpret basically 
any critical remark in a historiographical work as a result of malig- 
nity.“ As he does in the main section on Herodotus, he here deals 
sloppily with the texts of the authors to whom he refers and he adapts 
them to the needs of his current argument. 

He first places Herodotus on a level with Theopompus, who is 
for him and for others the malicious historian par excellence, and 
maintains that Herodotus’ malignity is “of a smoother and softer vari- 
ety than that of Theopompus, but its effect is more penetrating and 
more painful — just as winds can create more discomfort by seeping 
through a narrow crack than when they spend their force out in the 
open.” Thucydides, on the other hand, serves as a positive example 
throughout the introduction,°’ which is in agreement with his overall 
positive attitude towards Thucydides in other works. He presents him 
as a historian who does not use severe (ÖVOXEEEOTATOLG) words to 
characterize persons, if friendlier terms are at hand (ErueiXeottowv 
XO. 06vtov).59 As an example, he refers to the Athenian's descrip- 
tions of Nicias and Cleon, but he conceals the fact that Thucydides, 
in other places than those referred to here, is much less unsparing in 
his criticism of Cleon and that, on the whole, he gives a distorted pic- 
ture of the demagogue.° Furthermore, Plutarch himself uses the word 
madness (uavio) in describing Cleon in Nic. 7.6, whereas its use is 


$ Cf. Westlake (1939) 14—5; the use of Theopompus in the Life of Pelopidas is 
considered as a possibility also by Georgiadou (1997) 24—5 and 223. 

€ Cf. Pearson (1965) 5. 

9 Her. mal. 1 (855a); on the negative image of Theopompus as a historian see the 
testimonies collected by Jacoby under FGrHist 115T25; cf. Homeyer (1967) 184 and 
Hower (1997) 169—183, esp. 176-7. 

$6 Plu. Her. mal. 1 (855a); transl. Pearson (1965) 11. 

67 On this see Lachenaud in Cuvigny and Lachenaud (1981) 117. 

68 Plu. Her. mal. 2 (855b). 

© Pearson (1965) 11 n. e with reference to Thuc. 4.39.3. 
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regarded here as a sign of malignity (40Xof]0£10)." Subsequently he 
presents Thucydides as an author who leaves out information that is 
discreditable to a person, when it is not relevant for the account. Here 
too, Cleon serves as an example, since Thucydides "never gave any 
specific account of his misdeeds," which is again misleading; he notes 
on the positive side that Thucydides contents himself with calling the 
demagogue Hyperbolus “mean” (poy0noóc)."' He himself is again 
more critical towards Hyperbolus and goes further in characterizing 
him negatively in the Life of Nicias. ? The comic poets are also accused 
of malignity, since they claim that Pericles started the Peloponnesian 
War on account of Aspasia and Phidias.” Here too, Plutarch himself 
reports this allegation in the Life of Pericles without pronouncing him- 
self seriously against its correctness."^ Ephorus is assessed positively, 
since, although he knew of the treachery of Themistocles, he said: 
“when Pausanias told him about it and invited him to share in the 
expected rewards, he was not persuaded to accept the offer.” Here 
Plutarch conceals that Ephorus' Historiae was fundamentally pro- 
Athenian and anti-Spartan” and that this may be the reason for his 
not charging Themistocles with treachery. Plutarch's complaint that 
Herodotus was biased towards certain cities, would thus also apply 
to Ephorus. Furthermore, he fails to note that Ephorus, following Old 
Comedy, is among the authors who regard the events around Phidias 
and Anaxagoras as the reason that Pericles started the Peloponnesian 
War, a story that reveals, according to Plutarch, the malignity of the 
comic poets, as I have noted above." Furthermore, Plutarch himself 


7? Pearson (1965) 11 n. e. 

7! Plu. Her. mal. 3 (855c); transl. Pearson (1965) 13. 

7? Plu. Nic. 11.3-8; cf. Pearson (1965) 17 n. b. 

5 Plu. Her. mal. 6 (855f-856a). 

74 Plu. Per. 24-32 (Samian and Peloponnesian Wars); cf. Pearson (1965) 17 n. b. 

® Her. mal. 4 (855f-856a) = Ephor. FGrHist 70F189 (transl. Pearson [1965] 
15-17). See also 36 (869a) = FGrHist 70F187, where Plutarch refers to Ephorus 
against Herodotus. 

76 On this characteristic of Ephorus' Historiae, see Barber (1935) 88-105. 

7 D. S. 12.38 = FGrHist 70F196. There is an excellent reconstruction and interpre- 
tation of Ephorus' discussion of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in Schepens 
(20072) 77-99. 
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is quite critical of Ephorus in other parts of his oeuvre and we get the 
impression that he was not among his favorites.” 

An even odder positive example is Philistus of Syracuse, who 
is lauded together with Thucydides for leaving out negative reports, 
if they are not relevant to the historical account. In an overly sub- 
tle way Plutarch argues that he "omitted all the crimes of Diony- 
sius against the barbarians which were not tied up with the story of 
Greek events." Philistus was for many years a very close associate 
of the tyrant Dionysius I, and he dedicated the last four books of his 
eleven-volume Sicilian History to the rule of Dionysius, presenting 
him not as a tyrant but as the perfect monarch.?? If it did not totally 
run counter to Plutarch's argument, one would be inclined to think 
that he speaks with irony when he recommends keeping some of the 
crimes of a tyrant secret. How is this consistent with the historian's 
goal of uncovering and reporting the truth? Instead, the partiality of 
the propagandist is reinterpreted positively as abstinence from malig- 
nity. In his other works, especially in the Life of Dion, Plutarch's pic- 
ture of Philistus 1s, however, extremely negative. He is presented as 
the leader of the opposition against the political reforms of Dion and 
Plato,*! and, in a programmatic statement, Plutarch vigorously attacks 
his pro-tyrannical attitude: "for, although he is most skillful in furnish- 
ing unjust deeds and base natures with specious motives, and in dis- 
covering decorous names for them, still, even he, with all his artifice, 
cannot extricate himself from the charge of having been the greatest 
lover of tyrants alive, and more than anyone else always an emulous 
admirer of luxury, power, wealth, and marriage alliances of tyrants."*' 


75 Praec. rei publ. ger. 6 (803b) = FGrHist 70T21 (Plutarch criticizes the speeches 
of generals in his work); De garr. 22 (514c) = FGrHist 70F213 (garrulity); on Plu- 
tarch's criticism of Ephorus’ praise of Philistus, see below. 

7? Her. mal. 3 (855c-d) = Philist., FGrHist 556T13b (transl. Pearson [1965] 13). 
Differently Muccioli (2000) 303-4, who thinks that Philistus is being criticized here; 
the interpretation by Theander (1951) 34 and 63-5, who emphasizes the varying 
assessments of Philistus in Plutarch, is correct. 

8 On this aspect of Philistus' Sicilian History, see Schorn (2010). 

3 See esp. Plu. Dion 11.4 = Philist., FGrHist 566T5c: Philistus is called back from 
exile as “counterpoise” (dvtitayuc)) against Plato and his followers. 

® Plu. Dion 35-6, quotation 36.3 = Philist., FGrHist 566F23a (transl. Perrin [1916] 
79); see also Plu. Pel. 34.1 = Philist., FGrHist 566F40b: Plutarch here criticizes Phi- 
listus' account of the funeral of Dionysius I. 
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In this very passage he also calls the same Ephorus, who is presented 
in De Herodoti malignitate as a positive example, crazy, because of 
his praise for Philistus.® 

The reasoning in the introduction to De Herodoti malignitate 1s 
thus highly artificial and full of "evidence" that does not stand up to 
close examination. Plutarch picks out single elements and episodes 
from the works of historians that he regards as supporting his argu- 
ment. His assessments often contradict statements 1n his other works; 
the examples are taken out of their contexts and are thus sometimes 
misleading. In addition, Plutarch himself, in his other works, is guilty 
of the same things he denounces here. His only aim in the preface to 
De Herodoti malignitate 1s to create artificial categories of malicious 
behavior with the help of the dubious examples mentioned above in 
order to be able to run down Herodotus in the main section of his work. 

It is in this context that the negative comments on Aristoxenus are 
found, which leads to the following conclusions: 


1) We have a remarkable situation, where what Theon says cor- 
responds, with the exception of what he asserts about Herodotus, to 
what Plutarch otherwise holds in his works and to what seems to have 
been his personal opinion and the communis opinio in his circle. So 
Theon is only to a limited extent Plutarch's mouthpiece. He is rather 
the embodiment of an orthodox Academic of Plutarch's circle. This is 
the reason for the many correspondences with Plutarch's other works. 
What sets Plutarch apart from his friends is his strong local patriotism 
and, as a result, his strange hatred of Herodotus. This negative assess- 
ment of Herodotus seems to have been an isolated position within 
the group, so that Plutarch could have his friend Theon include this 
historian among the exemplary authors in a literary dialogue. I do not 
see any good reason why the Academic Theon should have included 
Herodotus and Aristoxenus among the exemplary authors unless they 
had a good reputation and were generally appreciated by Academics. 

2) Plutarch’s other works do not reveal a hostile attitude towards 
Aristoxenus, and Aristoxenus’ inclusion among the examples of malig- 
nity (*axofjOgzwa) in De Herodoti malignitate is part of an artificial 
line of argument. The pamphlet thus just shows that it was possible, 
if necessary, to exhibit a hostile attitude toward part of Aristoxenus’ 


8 Plu. Dion 36.3 = Ephor. FGrHist 70F220. 
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Life of Socrates within the context of historiographical polemics, but it 
does not show that Aristoxenus was really malicious nor that Plutarch 
personally thought he was. Plutarch's criticism of Aristoxenus should 
be taken as seriously as his praise of Philistus and his criticism of the 
comic poets. 

3) With the exception of Theopompus, the examples of malignity 
(XaxonNdeıa) in the introduction of De Herodoti malignitate refer to 
single passages in the works of historians. Even if, therefore, this tes- 
timony were trustworthy, this would not mean that Plutarch thought 
that Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates was, as a whole, characterized by 
malignity, but only the passage in which that character trait of Socrates 
is described. 

4) It is furthermore important to see that, according to Plutarch, 
praise and blame were mixed in Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates. This 
fundamental statement is surely correct and crucial for our under- 
standing of the work. The reason that Plutarch gives for it, however, 
is a consequence of his own argument in De Herodoti malignitate and 
a misinterpretation of the evidence, as is the case with many of his 
assessments of other historians in the context. 


With one exception, I have now completed the survey of the exter- 
nal evidence for Aristoxenus' reputation as a biographer. The excep- 
tion, i.e., the allegation of being hostile (Övoyuevng) toward Socrates 
that we find in the History of Philosophy of the Neo-Platonist Porphyry, 
will be discussed later in detail. For now, it is sufficient to observe that 
the external evidence shows that positive evaluations of Aristoxenus 
as an author prevailed in antiquity and that he did not have the general 
reputation of being biased or even malicious.** 


3. Internal Evidence 


The Life of Socrates 


In what follows, I will take a closer look at a series of fragments from 
Aristoxenus' biographies in order to reevaluate the way he worked. I 


84 Von Mess (1916) 85 is thus not right when he states: “Auch das Altertum ist daher 
bei aller hohen Einschátzung seiner [scil. Aristoxenus'] grundlegenden Forschungen 
ziemlich einig in der abfälligen Beurteilung seines Charakters und seiner Kritik." 
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will compare the outcome with the methods used by other early Hel- 
lenistic biographers. What I will present here are still the preliminary 
findings of a commentary on the historical fragments of Aristoxenus 
that I am currently writing for Fragmente der griechischen Historiker 
Continued. These results reflect how far my work has proceeded up to 
this point. This means that most of my examples come from the Life of 
Socrates, some from the Life of Plato, and only very few from the Life 
of Pythagoras or from other works. This imbalance may be excused 
by the fact that the Life of Socrates, in particular, is highly significant 
for an appraisal of Aristoxenus and that by analyzing its fragments, 
we can get a good picture of how Aristoxenus worked. As mentioned 
above, modern scholarship has mostly agreed with Plutarch's and Por- 
phyry's criticism, because it could not do much with a tradition that 
characterized Socrates as an “irascible sex addict," according to the 
usual interpretation of the text, and that contradicts completely the 
glorification of Socrates that prevails in modern accounts as a result of 
the Socrates legend created by Socratic philosophers. 

When I started working on the fragments of the Life of Socrates, 
I quickly realized that all existing collections of fragments are unsuit- 
able for the purpose of getting a clear picture of the work’s content.?? I 
base my judgment mainly upon the following considerations: 


1) Cyril in Contra Iulianum and Theodoret in Graecarum affec- 
tionum curatio, each quote the same two passages from Porphyry's 
History of Philosophy, where the latter relies on Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates. These are our most substantial and most significant frag- 
ments of this work of Aristoxenus. In modern collections of Aristox- 
enus, these passages are usually broken into individual parts, which 
makes it difficult, sometimes even impossible, to follow Arıstoxenus’ 
argument. 

2) Fragments are often not printed with sufficient context, a short- 
coming that has already become obvious in the discussion of the two 
testimonia in Plutarch. At times, only the context or the words by 
which the source authors recapitulate the contents of the Aristoxenus 
fragments make their specific meaning clear. 


8 I.e., Müller (1848) fr. 25-31; Wehrli (71967) fr. 51-60; Giannantoni (1990) 33-7 
(= SSR I B 41-51) and Kaiser (2010). 
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3) The amount of text printed as fragments of Aristoxenus in mod- 
ern collections is not always convincing and it can be shown that more 
text can be credited to him. By analyzing the quotation technique of 
our source authors, Cyril and Theodoret, some additional text can be 
attributed to Aristoxenus with a fair amount of certainty. In a recently 
published article, Andreas Patzer has shown that a comparison of the 
traditions in Porphyry with parallel sources reveals that, when Cyril 
and Theodoret refer to Porphyry for information on Socrates, that 
information, for the most part, goes back to Aristoxenus.*° 

4) The standard text of Cyril’s Contra Iulianum has been that of 
Migne, which is itself a reprint of Auberts' edition of 1638. Wolfram 
Kinzig from the University of Bonn has been working for some time 
now on a new edition of this important text, and he was kind enough to 
make all the relevant passages of his new critical text available to me 
in advance. With the help of the new text, some problems in constitut- 
ing the text disappear, and it becomes obvious that, when we have a 
twofold transmission of the same passages from Aristoxenus in Cyril 
and Theodoret, the text transmitted by Cyril is, in most cases, superior 
to the tradition in Theodoret.?’ 


First of all, I would like to comment briefly on the transmission of 
the text. It has been generally assumed that Cyril and Theodoret used 


8° Patzer (2006) 38; on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates see 35-55. I strongly disagree 
with Patzer's general interpretation of the work. The only passage where positive 
evidence for Aristoxenian authorship is hard to find is Theod. 12.65, on the quarrels 
between Xanthippe, Myrto and Socrates. Carl Huffman reminds me of the fact that 
this account "does assume the bigamy tradition, but Aristoxenus was not the only 
one to report that tradition. One might argue that the continuity with the preceding 
passages suggests that it also comes from Aristoxenus. The problem is that the con- 
tinuity is broken at precisely this point, since Theodoret switches from the indirect 
discourse he was using to quote from Porphyry to direct discourse, which might sug- 
gest a change of source that Theodoret is now paraphrasing. " 

87 Most important is his constitution of the text in Cyr. 6.34 (817c-d). His edition 
shows, furthermore, that the text in the older editions was based on manuscripts in 
which single words and parts of sentences are missing, which may give the impres- 
sion that Theodoret's quotations from Porphyry/Aristoxenus are more accurate. The 
text found in the better manuscripts of Cyril is clearly superior to that in Theodoret, 
who manipulates Porphyry's text in order to make it fit his argument; this will be 
shown in greater detail in my forthcoming commentary for FGrHist Continued. 
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Porphyry's History of Philosophy directly.® But this assumption is far 
from certain. In both authors we find two blocks of quotations from 
Porphyry, which exhibit close similarity in both structure and con- 
tent. Within the quotations, we find almost identical breaks. The intro- 
ductions to the quotations, the places in the text of Porphyry where 
the quotations begin, and the wider context in which they appear are 
similar or identical. This all makes it very probable that both Christian 
authors are not quoting directly from Porphyry but via an intermediary 
source, where an already abbreviated version of Porphyry's account 
could be found.” 

At the same time, Porphyry probably did not use Aristoxenus’ Life 
of Socrates directly either. This conclusion follows from the fact that 
he did not use Aristoxenus' Life of Pythagoras directly in his own 
Life of Pythagoras. There the line of transmission was probably: 
Aristoxenus — Neanthes of Cyzicus — Nicomachus of Gerasa — 


33 Grant (1964) 273-5; Evieux, in Burguiére and Evieux (1985) 63—4 and Ham- 
merstaedt (1996) 96 n. 102. 

® Cyril and Theodoret introduce the quotation from Porphyry on the profession of 
Socrates singling him out among philosophers. Both speak formally of ZooQoovíoxov 
Zwreärng and use almost identical words to describe him as the son of a stone cutter 
(Cyril: £&éQv ... ju9ovoyoot ó2 xa xoóc; Theod.: éx J00xózov LEV EMU MATOS). 
After that, they both declare that the following account is taken from book 3 of Por- 
phyry's History of Philosophy. Between the last two points, both authors use a super- 
lative to describe the work of Socrates as a workman. According to Cyril he excelled 
in this profession; according to Theodoret he practiced it most of his life. I will argue 
in my commentary that Theodoret, as in other places, has manipulated his original, 
although keeping the structure of the original text. 

It has been shown that Theodoret knew most works of Porphyry only through Euse- 
bius (cf. Canivet [1957] 264—5). Canivet's arguments for the view that he knew the 
History of Philosophy directly are that 1) Theodoret could not find his quotations 
from it in Eusebius and that 2) Theodoret claims to have used it together with Aetius’ 
Placita and Plutarch's (= ps.-Plutarch's) epitome of Aetius (Theod. 2.95; 4.31 and 
5.16 = Porph. test. 195-7 Smith). But as Canivet (270-1), following Diels, himself 
admits, it is highly unlikely that Theodoret really made use of ps.-Plutarch's epitome. 
He only names the epitomator because he is an accepted authority, which is supposed 
to impress his pagan audience. This is all the more true for Porphyry, so that Theo- 
doret may have cheated here as well. It can be, furthermore, excluded that Theodoret 
depends on Cyril or vice versa (the works were written around the same time), since 
both quote material from Porphyry's Life of Socrates not found in the other's work. I 
thus follow Roos (1886) 4, Beutler (1953) 287 and Jacoby on FGrHist 260F4—24 in 
postulating an intermediary source. 
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Porphyry.” Unfortunately this assumption cannot simply be trans- 
ferred to Porphyry’s and Arıstoxenus’ biographies of Socrates, because 
the Pythagorizing Middle Platonist Nicomachus is not known to have 
written a Life of Socrates. And, in the case of Neanthes, we do not 
have evidence for such a work either, although it is possible that he 
wrote one, if we take his interests 1n Socratics, such as Plato and Anti- 
sthenes, into account. We know that Neanthes quoted from Aristox- 
enus' Life of Pythagoras in his Collection of Myths, which included a 
biography of Pythagoras, and we also know that his works were a sort 
of handbook that assembled a wide range of different traditions (see 
below). This might suggest that they also played a role in the transmis- 
sion of Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates, although we cannot tell for sure. 

It is nevertheless reasonable to assume that Aristoxenus’ Life of 
Socrates was used by most authors who have transmitted fragments of 
it only via intermediary sources, in which just the most spectacular pas- 
sages were included, namely those also quoted by Cyril and Theodoret 
(i.e., by Porphyry). This is suggested by the fact that, with the exception 
of two quotations,’ all other quotations in ancient literature refer to 
those passages, so we can assume that they were notorious in antiquity. 
All of this does not prove that Porphyry had no direct knowledge of 
Aristoxenus, but the evidence points, as I think, in this direction. 

If then, as I suggest, Porphyry did not use Aristoxenus’ Life of 
Socrates directly but by means of an intermediary source, which prob- 
ably contained an ambiguous selection of spectacular passages, it is 
perfectly possible that he got the wrong idea of its character and ten- 
dency, and that this was the reason why Porphyry classified it as hos- 
tile towards Socrates. What he read in these excerpts contradicted the 
presentation of Socrates in Plato’s dialogues, which will have been 
an additional reason for the Neo-Platonist to consider Aristoxenus as 
an enemy of Socrates. But even if he still had the complete text at 
his disposal, he could have wrongly come to such a conclusion, since 
it seems to have contained a substantial amount of information that 
contradicted the common Academic view of Socrates. If Aristoxenus 


9 See e.g., Burkert (1972) 98-102; Radicke (1999) 124-5 (on FGrHist 1063) argues 
that the source of Nicomachus is Aristoxenus or Hippobotus; cf. Schorn (2007) 136-7. 

?| Fr. 53 Wehrli = Eus. PE 11.3.6-9 = Giannantoni (1990) 34 (= SSR I B 43) = 
Aristocl. fr. 1 p. 30-4 Heiland and fr. 60 Wehrli = Schol. Plat. Ap. 7 ad 18b3 Cufalo = 
Giannantoni (1990) 37 (= SSRI B 51). 
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endorsed this tradition or even did not oppose it, this could have been 
regarded as evidence for hostility as well. We can, therefore, conclude 
that Porphyry's testimony on the character of Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates is also of questionable value. 

As I have mentioned above, the parallel tradition shows that 
almost everything reported by Porphyry about Socrates goes back to 
Aristoxenus, unless Porphyry explicitly refers to a different source.” 
This means that Theodoret 1.27-9 transmits material from Aristox- 
enus and that in book 12 not only $61—5 but $61-8 go back to Aris- 
toxenus as well as 4.2 = Porph. fr. 216 Smith.” In Cyril's Contra 
Iulianum, we find the Aristoxenus-tradition in addition in 7.11 (845a- 
b), although Cyril does not there refer to his source explicitly. As a 
rule, Theodoret and Cyril only state at the beginnings of their quota- 
tion blocks that Porphyry refers to Aristoxenus as a source (and they 
do not even do this in every instance), because it is of no importance 
to their own argument that Aristoxenus is ultimately the source of the 
information. They want to discredit Socrates and, in order to do so, 
they invoke against him the authority of Porphyry, the great enemy 
of the Christians, whose testimony cannot be challenged by their 
pagan audience. Therefore, they regularly write “Porphyry says” even 
where Porphyry names Aristoxenus as his source and although Por- 
phyry, in an often overlooked programmatic statement, emphasizes 
that in his Life of Socrates he collects positive and negative traditions 
about the philosopher.” It is thus wrong to assume, as some scholars 
have, that Porphyry agrees with Aristoxenus.” In fact, somewhat later 
he characterizes Aristoxenus as hostile towards Socrates and thus as 
untrustworthy. The intention of the two Christian authors has also had 
a determining influence on the selection of the material that they quote 
from Porphyry. Von Mess has already rightly emphasized that they 
only chose highly negative information, so that we are likely to get a 


?? Cf. Patzer (2006) 37-8; see von Mess (1916) 84-5 on the tendency. 

? On the possible exception of 12.65 see n. 87. 

?! Cyril. Adv. Jul. 6.34 (817c — not in Wehrli): Toütwv ðè otw GadNVLOVEVTOV 
AEYOLEV TEQL ZWAEÄTOVG TA MAA vot GA Xov UVNUNG KATNELWUEVA TO LEV ITOOG 
EITALVOV AUTO xai POYOV NOAAAXDG UNO TOV LOYiWV AVOEOV HEUVHEV EVA Est’ 
OALYOV PVAOXELVODVTES ... 

But thus Staab (2002) 112 and already in antiquity: Socrates Hist. eccl. 3.23.14 
= Porph. fr. 210 Smith. 
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one-sided picture of Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates, given that most of 
the text has been preserved by them.” 

The main characteristic of Aristoxenus’ method is that he col- 
lected mostly oral traditions in order to correct the idealized picture 
of Socrates created and propagated by the Socratics and especially 
by Plato.” This approach, also common in his other biographies, is 
similar to what his younger contemporary Neanthes of Cyzicus (* ca. 
360/350; t after 274) did in his On Famous Men and in other works, 
which included, among other things, biographies of Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans, Empedocles, Plato, and perhaps Antisthenes.” In 
an effort to collect material for these works, Neanthes traveled around 
and collected literary and oral sources as well as local accounts that 
often had to do with visits Neanthes' heroes had paid to the various 
localities. In the case of Plato, he interviewed Philip of Opus about the 
last days of the philosopher's life.” He also approached the Cynic Phi- 
liscus of Aegina to collect information about Plato's childhood, and 
he learnt from him a story from Aegina about the meaning of Plato's 
name. In addition, the Cynic reported to him that Plato had once been 
sold as a slave on Aegina.!” For the biographies of Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, Neanthes used literary, archaeological (Empedocles' 
tomb) and oral sources of mostly Pythagorean origin.?! He was not 
only active as a biographer but also wrote historiographical works 
stricto sensu as well, a Hellenica and books on local history, and 
Works that are usually classified as "antiquarian." In all these works 
he applied the methods of historiographical research. !° Characteristic 


% Cf. von Mess (1916) 84-5 and 90. 

? On the anti-Platonic, not anti-Socratic, character of the Life of Socrates, on Aris- 
toxenus' goal of correcting idealizing tales and on his empirical approach, see already 
the short remarks by von Mess (1916) 82-4 and 98. 

?* On Neanthes as a biographer, see Schorn (2007). The following summarizes the 
results of this study; cf. also Schorn (forthcoming). 

?? Phld. Ind. Acad., PHerc. 1021 col. III 39-V 19 (fr. not in FGrHist 84); there is a 
new text in Puglia (2005). 

1? Ind. Acad., PHerc. 1021, col. II 38-V 19 p. 133-4 Dorandi (1991); the text 
printed as FGrHist 84F84b is based on an old and insufficient edition; there is a new 
text in Puglia (2006). 

101 FGrHist 84F26-33. The biographical treatments of the Pythagoreans were not 
part of On Famous Men but of his Collection of Myths According to Cities. 

102 Hellenica: FGrHist 84F1—3; Yearbooks (of Cyzicus?): F5; Collection of Myths 
According to Cities: F6-12 and On Mysteries: F14—6. 
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of his method is that he quoted traditions and sources of all kinds 
(stating explicitly the names of the people from whom he received 
them), even those he did not consider to be correct, that he visited and 
inspected the places he wrote about in his works (1.e., the historio- 
graphical principle of autopsy applies), and that he showed great inter- 
est in chronological questions. As I have mentioned above, among the 
many sources he quoted were also Aristoxenus' works about Pythago- 
ras. It becomes apparent that he was primarily interested in famous 
people about whom fantastic and idealizing biographical accounts 
already existed. He considered it his duty to correct these traditions 
through his fieldwork and to reconstruct the historical truth. 

A similar approach can also be discerned in the case of other early 
biographers. I am thinking of Antigonus of Carystus (* ca. 290; biog- 
raphies written after 225) and of the often-criticized Chamaeleon of 
Heracleia (* hardly before 350; t after 281). In his old age, Antigonus 
wrote down his personal recollections of his encounters with famous 
philosophers in his youth.!” He supplemented these notes with liter- 
ary and oral sources to produce full-fledged biographies. He was not 
interested in the doctrines of these philosophers, used anecdotal mate- 
rial only on a small scale (here his biographies differ from those of 
Neanthes, who included such reports but often criticized them) and 
was especially interested in the everyday behavior of his heroes (as 
was Aristoxenus). 

Chamaeleon has given his name to the so-called "method of 
Chamaeleon.” + This method describes a literary technique that is con- 
sidered to be very common in ancient literary biography. It involves 
the reconstruction of the biographies of poets (and other writers) in a 
fantastic way with the help of the poets' own works: Aeschylus was 
the first tragedian who introduced drunkards on stage, so he must 
have written poetry while he was drunk, to give just one example of 
this exegetical approach. But a closer look reveals that Chamaeleon 


13 On Antigonus as a biographer, see the introduction in Dorandi (1999) esp. 
LXXIV-LXXXI, on which the following is based; cf. also Wilamowitz (1881) esp. 
127-9; a somewhat fuller sketch of Antigonus as a biographer is found in Schorn 
(forthcoming). 

1^ On Chamaeleon, see Schorn (2008) and (2007 [publ. 2010]); cf. Schorn (forth- 
coming); I here repeat some results of these studies. On the “method of Chamaeleon" 
in Greek biography, see Arrighetti (1987) esp. 141—90. 
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himself practiced thıs method only to a very limited extent. He utilized 
the poems of Alcman, Pindar, and others only to reconstruct, quite suc- 
cessfully at times, the history of literature. When this method is used 
in his works to reconstruct the biographies of his heroes, it appears 
that he is usually reporting interpretations of others, especially local 
traditions. Thus, it can be shown that Neanthes and Chamaeleon often 
collect and report traditions, without accepting them uncritically. 

I believe that Aristoxenus needs to be seen as one of these early 
biographers, who collected and corrected existing biographical data. 
But there is more to it. It is likely that his reports are sometimes 
more reliable than those of others in depicting the historical Socrates, 
although it needs to be emphasized that he focuses on Socrates as a 
person and not on Socrates as a philosopher. 

In his Life of Socrates, Aristoxenus explicitly names his own 
father (and/or teacher) Spintharus, as a source who knew Socrates 
in person and thus could provide a first-hand account. It has not 
yet been noted, so it seems, that Aristoxenus claims (in Cyril's bet- 
ter version of the text) to have learnt “the things about him" (ta steoi 
Q' 0100) from Spintharus, which could mean that everything he reports 
about Socrates goes back to Spintharus or at least everything until 
he mentions a new source. Spintharus is certainly his source for his 
account of Socrates' power of persuasion, of his occasional irascibil- 
ity, and probably also of his strong sex drive, including the stories 
about Socrates’ “bigamy” with Myrto and Xanthippe and his inter- 
course with prostitutes.'°° At the end of this passage (i.e., at the end 
of $65 ın Theodoret's text or even at the end of $64 as Carl Huffman 
suggests ^^), the account based on Spintharus seems to come to an end. 
A report about Socrates as a dissipated young man follows: Socrates 
did not obey his father, did not want to work in his father's workshop, 
and, at the age of 17, started a sexual relationship with the philosopher 
Archelaus, with whom he stayed for many years and who converted 


105 Cyr. Adv. Iul. 6.3 (781d-784a) = fr. 54a Wehrli = Porph., FGrHist 260F10 = 
fr. 211 Smith: Agyeı ó8 © Apgtotó&evoc &eyot UEVOS TOV Biov toto Zoxoórovc 
åxnxoévar EmvÂágov ta reel avtot, Oc NV Eis TOV TOUTW £vrvyóvvov; cf. von 
Mess (1916) 90. 

106 For a detailed exposition showing that these reports go back to Spintharus, see 
my forthcoming commentary. 

107 See above, n. 86. 
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Socrates to philosophy. Archelaus’ instruction made Socrates stop liv- 
ing a dissolute life and lead the life of a philosopher instead. If Theod. 
4.2 = Porph. fr. 216 Smith reflects the Aristoxenus tradition, as I think 
it does, Aristoxenus claimed that the education by Archelaus enabled 
Socrates to eradicate (Adavioat) the character trait of licentiousness 
(àxoàaoíia), a fact that is swept under the carpet here by Theodoret, 
in order to present Socrates as negatively as possible.!9* For this story, 
as it seems, Aristoxenus referred to anonymous, probably oral sources 
(£Aéyeto/doaow), but this vagueness may also be a consequence of the 
fact that the text here is only what is left of Aristoxenus' text after the 
process of repeated epitomization. Aristoxenus may very well have 
named his sources. Be that as it may, this report cannot rely on Spin- 
tharus as an eyewitness, as is the case with what Aristoxenus reports 
about Socrates' character before. Aristoxenus was born around 376-3, 
which means that his father/teacher could not have known Socrates as 
a young man, because the latter was born in 469. Therefore, if Aris- 
toxenus really derives everything he reports about Socrates from Spin- 
tharus, he must have told him about these events from hearsay. But 
most likely, this part of the report has nothing to do with Spintharus. 
Also, where Aristoxenus speaks about Socrates spending his time in 
the Agora — with which fr. 59 Wehrli seems to be connected — he 
reveals that what he reports is that for which (some) people blamed 
Socrates. !?? 

The strange characterization of Socrates proposed in the tradition 
going back to Spintharus can be better understood, if we read it within 
the context of other parallel sources. Regarding the so-called “big- 
amy,” it needs to be emphasized that Aristotle already wrote about it in 
his dialogue On Noble Birth.!? A passage in the Rhetoric (2 1390b28— 
31) shows that Aristotle considered this a historical fact. Otherwise, he 
could not have named the sons of Socrates as examples of “well-born” 


18 Theod. 4.2 = Porph. fr. 216 Smith: Kai yao tov Zwxeätnv vóv Zodooovíoxov 
$noiv ò IIoojéQuoc eis &xoAao(av, fjv(xo. véoc Hv, &noxA(vavra, omovóf, 
nal ða TOUTOUS HEV Ahavicar rovc TUNOVS, tovc dé Tfl pu'ooopíac 
EXLOEAOOAL 

1? On this story and its tendency, see below. 

1? I here follow Labarbe (1998) and Schorn (2004) 392-8. The most important 
sources are: Cic. Fat. 10 (the Latin quotations in the following derive from this work); 
Tusc. 4.80; Alex. Aphr. Fat. 6 and [Plu.] IIeoi &oxfjoeoc p. 527 Bücheler in Gild- 
emeister and Bücheler (1872) = Giannantoni (1990) 62-3 (= SSR I C 49). 
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(eb yeveic), who degenerated. This is only possible if he regarded 
them to be the children of the noble Myrto, not the humble Xanthippe. 
We know that Aristotle also drew on oral Athenian traditions about 
Socrates, which means that it is unnecessary to assume that On Noble 
Birth reports the fiction of a lost Socratic dialogue, as has been sug- 
gested.!!! As I have already pointed out, the passage in the Rhetoric 
shows that he regarded Myrto as a historical person. Furthermore, he 
makes it clear elsewhere that he was aware of the fictional charac- 
ter of the Socratic dialogues.!? This means that there is no reason to 
believe that he fell for such a story in a Socratic dialogue that is lost 
today.!? Just like many other interpreters, I thus believe that, at the 
end of his life, there were really two women in Socrates' life, Myrto 
as a legitimate spouse and Xanthippe as a concubine, exactly as Aris- 
toxenus reports. This was de iure perfectly possible, just as were the 
occasional relations with prostitutes, which Aristoxenus also reports. 
It cannot be denied that, for a philosopher in the classical sense, such 
behavior was not appropriate. What then was Aristoxenus' intention? 

In a recent article Klaus Dóring has taken a crucial step for a cor- 
rect understanding of Aristoxenus’ characterization of Socrates. !? 
He has connected Aristoxenus' account with three other texts, the 
aforementioned On Noble Birth, the dialogue Zopyrus written by the 
Socratic Phaedo, and a passage in the ps.-Aristotelian Problemata 
physica (30.1 953a10-955a40), where the problem of melancholia is 
discussed. In the Zopyrus Socrates meets the Persian physiognomist 
Zopyrus, who concludes from Socrates' appearance that he is stupid 
(stultus), dim-witted (bardus), and devoted to women (mulierosus).!!* 


11! E g., by Laurenti (1987) II 781-821; contra: Labarbe (1998); cf. Döring (1998) 
147-8; Schorn (2004) 392-8. 

1? Cf. Deman (1942) 119-20. 

13 As proposed by Maier (1913) 81 n. 1. 

11^ Fitton (1970); Bicknell (1974); Cromey (1980); Ogden (1996) and Labarbe 
(1998); cf. also Dóring (1998) 147-8; Schorn (2004) 394; differently von Mess (1916) 
92—6; the Myrto-Xanthippe-story serves for him as an example that Aristoxenus was 
not always critical enough. He regards Aristoxenus' interpretation a “Fehlgriff,” but 
nevertheless speaks of his "Wahrheitsliebe" (95). 

15 Döring (2007). The following interpretation largely depends on Döring’s study. 
Patzer (2006) 43-7 interprets the same texts as Döring, but with very different 
conclusions. 

116 On the dialogue see Rossetti (1980); von Mess (1916) 89 with n. 2 already uses 
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The people in attendance start laughing or show some indignation. 
Socrates himself agrees with this characterization and explains that, 
by nature, he was indeed of such as character. However, by means 
of will (voluntas), study (studium), and discipline (disciplina), he has 
been able to extirpate these characteristics. 

The passage in Problemata physica also serves to illustrate this. 
As Van der Eijk has shown, it is consistent with Aristotle's theory of 
melancholia and probably contains Aristotelian doctrine. !!” The anony- 
mous author there discusses the question: “Why is it that all those who 
have become eminent in philosophy or politics or poetry or the arts are 
melancholics?" He thereupon names Socrates among the celebrities 
who were melancholics by nature (and not because they have, e.g., 
drunk wine). These men, the author explains, have an excess of black 
bile in their bodies, which has mostly negative consequences. Black 
bile can become warm or cold. If it becomes very cold, those with an 
excess of black bile become dull and stupid (vwOeot xal uweot); if 
it becomes warm, they become frenzied (uavıxot), naturally clever 
(£0 vec), amorous (£oo vot), and easily moved to anger and desire 
(EVXLVHTOL ztoóc toUc Ovuovgc xai tàs &uOvuíac); some of them 
become quite loquacious (AGAoı uäAAov). A positive effect occurs 
if the heat of the bile has a moderate temperature: "Those in whom 
the excessive heat dies down to a mean temperature are atrabilious, 
but they are cleverer and less eccentric and in many respects superior 
to others either in mental accomplishments or in the arts or in public 
life.”''® The author of Problemata describes the strong sexual drive 
of melancholics elsewhere, and Aristotle also mentions the latter's 
intemperance (&xoXAaoía).!? Döring makes it seem very probable that 
Socrates was also depicted as a melancholic in On Noble Birth and 
that Aristotle did not just discuss whether and how the good qualities 
of a well-born (eb’yevng) person could be passed on to his or her chil- 
dren but also whether and how melancholy was passed on. Therefore, 


the Zopyrus story in order to show that Socrates had a “genialische Kraftnatur" and 
that he was not a “Mustermensch” (89 n. 2). But he did not realize that the Socratic 
Phaedo was the source of the account. 

11 Van der Eijk (1990) esp. 61-72. 

18 [Arist.] Pr. 954a39-b4; trans. Forster (1984). 

H? [Arist] Pr. 953b32-3; 954a32 and 8802304; Arist EN 7 1150b25-8 and 
1154b11—5; cf. Dóring (2007) 264. 
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it may be that it was not just the Peripatetic author of Problemata 
who regarded Socrates as a melancholic but also Aristotle himself, and 
that the characteristics of a melancholic that we find in Problemata 
also shaped the portrayal of Socrates in On Noble Birth. The idea of 
Socrates as a melancholic in Problemata implies that he was, accord- 
ing to the author's theory, in a permanent state of anomaly. Even if the 
temperature of his black bile had a moderate temperature, he was only 
"cleverer and less eccentric" than those melancholics whose black 
bile was too hot and who, as a consequence, were frenzied, amorous, 
and easily moved to anger and desire. The comparatives indicate that 
according to the author even men like Socrates had, to some extent, 
shortcomings. Moreover, the author of Problemata stresses the fact 
that the temperature of the black bile often varied. This means that we 
have to assume that, at different times, the melancholic was character- 
ized by all the qualities mentioned before for those whose black bile 
had a warm, moderate, or cold temperature. 

It is obvious that Aristoxenus has not invented his characteriza- 
tion of Socrates as, for example, Patzer maintains. I do not find any 
reason to assume that Aristoxenus did not acquire his information 
from various oral sources, as he claims. But this means that we have, 
as it seems, independent sources that portray Socrates as a prob- 
lematic character: 1) Socrates' direct disciple Phaedo, who affirms 
that Socrates had himself perfectly under control with the help of 
philosophy. This means, however, that Phaedo must have assumed 
that this had not been the case before Socrates became a philoso- 
pher. 2) The Anonymi in Aristoxenus, who report that Socrates was 
an unruly young man who was made a philosopher by Archelaus 
($ 66-8 in Theodoret's text). 3) Spintharus, who claims that even 
as an adult and as a philosopher Socrates could not always control 
his feelings. 4) Aristotle, according to whom Socrates had a sexual 
relationship with two women at the same time (and who probably 
regarded Socrates as a melancholic with all its consequences). 5) The 
Peripatetic author of Problemata, who similarly regards Socrates as a 
melancholic. I am inclined to see as the reason for this concordance 
that they all derived from the personality and life of the historical 
Socrates and to conclude that he really had — at least sometimes 
— a difficult character. The parallel tradition, therefore, basically 
confirms Aristoxenus' account. 
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In other fragments, too, Aristoxenus has been wrongly suspected 
of slandering Socrates. I limit myself to a few examples. In Theodoret 
12.66—7, which goes back to Aristoxenus, as is shown by fr. 52a-b 
Wehrli,'?° it is reported that Socrates was already about 17 years old 
when he became the beloved (£owuevoc) of Archelaus and that he 
stayed with him for many years. Patzer assumes that Socrates was 
also — and correctly — presented as Archelaus’ &owuevog by Ion of 
Chios, since Aristoxenus could not have invented such a story out of 
nothing, if he wanted it to be plausible. But Patzer goes further and 
argues that Aristoxenus added to the harmless story of Socrates being 
Archelaus' beloved as a boy the details that Socrates was already 17 
years old at the beginning of this relationship and that he lived together 
with Archelaus for many years. Since after the age of 17 such relation- 
ships were no longer permitted, Aristoxenus thus turned Socrates into 
a practicing passive homosexual, which was not socially accepted. 
Patzer thus regards the story as highly derogatory.” 

But regardless of when the sexual relationship started, it is crucial 
to note that the philosophical eros is regarded as absolutely positive 
in this account. Its result is a moral improvement of Socrates and, if 
4.2 goes back to Aristoxenus, Archelaus' education made the tendency 
towards licentiousness disappear from Socrates' character. But even if 
one is not inclined to accept Aristoxenian paternity of that passage, the 
same is obviously presupposed in the statement in 12.67 according to 
which Socrates was made a philosopher by Archelaus. The point here 
is that he led a dissolute life as a young man, which ıs presented as 
the opposite of the philosophical way of life that 1s characteristic of 
Socrates in later years. 

That the account was not intended to throw a negative light on 
Socrates is also shown by an interesting correspondence with the phi- 
losophy of the Socratic Antisthenes. This correspondence proves that 
the philosophical eros towards an older pupil, understood as implying 
not only a spiritual but also a sexual relationship, could be regarded as 
positive even by a Socratic philosopher. In a fragment of Antisthenes' 
Herakles we read:!? “to him (= Chiron) Herakles seems to have come 


120 See Patzer (2006) passim. 

121 Patzer (2006) esp. 38-50; differently von Mess (1916) 92, who thinks of a 
merely intellectual relationship, which is hardly compatible with the Greek text. 

12 [Eratosth.] Cat. 40 = Giannantoni (1990) 2.357 (= SSR V A 92.1-6): &b’ Ov 
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out of desire and to have had intercourse with him in his cave, ven- 
erating Pan. He was the only Centaur he did not kill, but he was his 
disciple as the Socratic Antisthenes says in the Herakles." Here too 
the disciple is a young man surely beyond the age of the usual beloved 
boy (£eewuevoc), here too sex is part of the educational program and 
the first step on Herakles' path to becoming a sage. 

The report by Ion of Chios that Socrates as a young man travelled 
to Samos with Archelaus is one of the few pieces of information on the 
life of Socrates that has been generally — and rightly — regarded as 
historical.!? The least that can be said about the version Aristoxenus 
transmits, is that it is compatible with this report and that it gives a 
positive account of Socrates' personality development. 

Theodoret 1.29 reports the Aristoxenus-tradition as is shown by 
fr. 55 Wehrli."^ Here Socrates is described as “lacking talent in no 
respect" (zoóc OLÖEV LEV &dovf]) but “uneducated in every respect" 
(ANTALÖEVTOV OE neol ztávvo). He was not even able to read and write 
properly and when he read a text aloud he stuttered like a child. This 
too has been interpreted as calumny.'?? But since Socrates was “lack- 
ing talent in no respect" he obviously deliberately dismissed tradi- 
tional education, considering it unnecessary for his philosophical life. 
He was nevertheless, as Spintharus emphasizes, one of the most con- 
vincing men he ever met, which seems to prove that Socrates was 
right in assuming that such an education was of no use for a philoso- 
pher. This is, to be sure, not the Socrates Plato and Xenophon pres- 
ent, but there 1s, again, a striking agreement with the philosophy of 
Antisthenes. According to this Socratic philosopher it was possible 
to become and to be a sage without being able to read or write and 
without rhetorical training. "* Unfortunately this report appears only in 


HooxAf|; óoxei é£AO0stv du’ Época, © xoi ovveivar £v TH Óvvoo Tuv TOV 
Iläva. uóvov ðè TOV Kevtatewv ovx avetrev, GAM fjxovev attot, KAHASEO 
A v1to0Évrngc polv ó Ewxoatinòs Ev TO HooxAei. 

1? Ton FGrHist 392F9 =D. L. 2.23: 'Iov 6 ò Xioc xai véov óvta eic Zápov ovv 
AQoy£Aáo c&xoónufjoau on the historicity see, e.g., Döring (1998) 146 and Patzer 
(2006) 10-6. 

124 Cf. Patzer (2006) 36. 

125 So Patzer (2006) 36. 

12° Gjannantoni (1990) 2.382 (= SSR V A 161) =D. L. 6.103-4 and Stob. 2.31.76 = 
Giannantoni (1990) 2.386 (= SSR V A 173). 
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the doxographical tradition; it would be interesting to know whether 
Antisthenes characterized his Socrates in this way. 

In fr. 59 Wehrli = D.L. 2.20, we read: 990i 8’ aùtòv AQLOTOEEVOSG 
ó 2Z;uvOÓQoov xai xonparícao0av vi0évra Yodv TO BAAAGLEVOV 
4Éoua GOooITEW eiT’ AvaAwoavra náv téva. The meaning 
of this sentence, which is obviously a highly condensed résumé of an 
account that was originally much longer, has been much discussed. 
I understand it to mean: "Aristoxenus, the son of Spintharus, says that 
he (scil. Socrates) also engaged in financial transactions. He would 
at all events deposit money in a bank, collect the little sums accru- 
ing, and then, when he had spent them, deposit the money again." ?? 
Philosophers involved in money transactions were a favorite target of 
polemics in ancient biography, and making a living in such a way is 
surely not compatible with aristocratic ethics. Here it 1s decisive that 
Aristoxenus speaks of “small coins" (xéoua). It is thus assumed by 
Aristoxenus (or by the tradition he reports) that Socrates had a certain 
sum of money at his disposal, which he cannot have considered to be 
very large. Although Socrates had this modest fortune, he was content 
with living from the scarce interest it yielded. He did not even invest it 
continuously, but only when he had spent the interest of his last invest- 
ment. He is thus depicted as a man who voluntarily restricts himself 
and who avoids any income that is above what is necessary. Although 
Socrates is also depicted by Plato and Xenophon as poor and modest 
in his needs, it is again Antisthenes who presents being content to have 
only what is absolutely necessary as something good. '? 


17 Theod. 12.68 also goes back to this account. 

128 Cf. M. Narcy in Goulet-Cazé (1999) 230: “Aristoxéne, fils de Spintharus, dit 
qu'il fit aussi des opérations financiéres. Par exemple, il faisait un placement, accumu- 
lait la petite somme qu'il en tirait, puis, quand il l'avait dépensée, faisait un nouveau 
placement." Differently, e.g., von Mess (1916) 96-8, who nevertheless does not see 
here anti-Socratic polemics; his interpretation of xéoua as “small sums of money" is, 
however, correct. 

1? * Antisthenes" in Xenophon's Symposium: Xen. Smp. 3.8 = Giannantoni (1990) 
2.351 (= SSR V A 81); Smp. 4.344 = Giannantoni (1990) 2.351 (= SSR V A 82) and 
Smp. 4.61—4 = Giannantoni (1990) 2.323 (= SSR V A 13.1-24); cf. in addition: D. L. 
6.2 = Giannantoni (1990) 2.322 (= SSR V A 12.5-6); Plu. Quaest. conv. 2.1.7 (623e) = 
Giannantoni (1990) 2.417 (= SSR V B 20) and Epict. Ench. 3.24.67-9 = Giannantoni 
(1990) 2.418 (2 SSR V B 22). 
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One last point on the Life of Socrates: As I have pointed out above, 
only two fragments do not belong to the thematic blocks that we find 
in Porphyry. In the first one (fr. 60 Wehrli), which deals with the pros- 
ecution of the philosopher, it cannot be established for sure what Aris- 
toxenus reported about the events. The second one, however, which 
deals with Socrates’ instruction by an Indian (fr. 53 Wehrli), gives a 
positive picture of Socrates. 

Aristoxenus presents himself in the Life of Socrates as a serious 
researcher, who tries to correct the legendary and idealizing picture 
created by Socratics like Plato and Xenophon by resorting to indepen- 
dent oral sources. His Socrates is much more realistic than the artifi- 
cial figure found in the works of these Socratics,'” and the example 
of the tradition on Socrates' strong sexual drive shows that Aristox- 
enus may sometimes be closer to the truth than is usually assumed. 
The correspondences of some elements in his picture of Socrates with 
some features of Antisthenes' doctrine are puzzling and deserve fur- 
ther research. P?! To be sure Aristoxenus’ Socrates does not correspond 
to the ideal of the sage Antisthenes projected on the mythical Herakles 
and the semi-legendary Cyrus the Great. His sage is an epitome of 
self-control, which is incompatible with the Socrates sometimes not in 
control of himself, whom we find in Spintharus' account. But we do not 
know whether Antisthenes' Socrates was stylized as a sage. We know, 
however, that what we find in the doxographical tradition as Antis- 
thenes' doctrines was, at least in part, put in the mouth of the Socrates 
of his dialogues.'’* So is the Socrates whom Aristoxenus presents 
identical with the Socrates of Antisthenes? Aristoxenus seem to draw 
on traditions found in oral sources, such as Spintharus and others. T his 
agrees with what we know about Aristoxenus' working method in his 
other biographies and with what can be seen in the works of other 


130 | am glad to see that I am here in agreement with the Carl Huffman's assessment 
of the Life of Socrates. This view is also held by von Mess (1916) 82-4. 

P! There is at least one more correspondence than the ones mentioned above. Anti- 
sthenes advocates the use of prostitutes in order to satisfy one's sexual needs (D. L. 
6.4 = Giannantoni (1990) 2.345 [= SSR V A 60]). This is precisely what Socrates does 
as a consequence of his strong sex drive. Carl Huffman here proposes a different 
interpretation of Aristoxenus' text. 

I? There are hints that the Herakles was a dialogue about the hero with Socrates as 
one of the interlocutors. I have a forthcoming paper on Antisthenes' Herakles. 
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early biographers. It is possible that some of the anonymous traditions 
that he reports were originally not anonymous and that the names of 
the sources have been replaced by more general references like "they 
say" (aot) and “it was said" (&Aéyeto) in the course of repeated 
epitomization and quotation. If, however, the name of the source was 
originally Antisthenes, this is quite unlikely. It is hard to imagine why 
Porphyry, Theodoret or any other author should have eliminated a 
prominent name such as that of the Socratic. It is also hard to imag- 
ine why Aristoxenus should have resorted to deception and have pre- 
sented material that he had found in Antisthenes as traditions he had 
gotten from oral sources. The assumption that he introduced as oral 
traditions what he read 1n Antisthenes about Socrates or, even worse, 
that he falsely projected elements of the doctrine of Antisthenes on 
Socrates, would be contrary to everything we can deduce from the 
way he worked in his biographies. Of course, we cannot rule out that 
some of his sources were influenced by the picture Antisthenes had 
drawn of Socrates and that Aristoxenus, unwittingly, regarded these 
reports as first-hand testimonies. In this case his testimony would not 
be independent from Antisthenes, and we would have to conclude that 
he just reproduced the construction of Socrates (Sokratesdichtung) of 
another Socratic philosopher. But if we take the references to vari- 
ous sources seriously, it is hard to believe that these different sources 
were all influenced by Antisthenes' account. As shown above, there 
is no case where Aristoxenus can be shown to have falsified a report. 
Where his reports can be compared to other sources that cannot be 
regarded as malicious, they agree or are compatible with them. If we 
are willing to accept that Aristoxenus was an honest reporter of what 
he had heard about Socrates, is it not then possible to regard the cor- 
respondences between him and Antisthenes as independent testimo- 
nies reflecting the personality of the great philosopher? Aristoxenus, 
as a student of Aristotle, must have been familiar with Antisthenes’ 
works and thus with Antisthenes’ Socrates. My impression is that he 
did not trust Antisthenes' Socratic dialogues, since he did not fall for 
the Socrates legend of other Socratics. And he was right in doing so. 
Instead, he did fieldwork among eyewitnesses and collected data from 
hearsay reports. It seems that by doing so, he found confirmed at least 
part of what he read in Antisthenes. May this not give us a glimpse of 
the historical Socrates? 
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What can be excluded is that Arıstoxenus was a Pythagorean zealot 
who slandered Socrates in order to show the superiority of Pythago- 
rean doctrine. His picture of Socrates was not anti-Socratic, but surely 
anti-Platonic.? He presented Socrates as a man with great talents and 
with weaknesses, which, since they were caused by his nature, excused 
his behavior to some extent. In order to correct the fictional Socrates 
of the Socratics, he collected non-literary evidence, which means in 
this case oral traditions. This is exactly what characterizes the biog- 
raphies of Neanthes: portrayals of historical persons, who had been 
idealized by others, as normal human beings on the basis of material 
independent of these idealizing sources. Neanthes often just presented 
stories that contradicted the idealized presentations, informing the 
reader about the sources of these stories. We do not know whether 
Aristoxenus proceeded in the same way. At all events, the fragments 
give the impression that he presented a coherent picture of Socrates. 
But this may be a result of the fact that in later times it was precisely 
the apparently negative aspects of Aristoxenus' account and not those 
that agreed with other accounts of Socrates that attracted the inter- 
est of authors and that were accordingly quoted. Aristoxenus’ work 
was surely not malicious, but it was so contradictory to the idealized 
Socrates of many Socratics that Platonists like Plutarch and Porphyry 
could claim that it was hostile to the Athenian. 


The Life of Plato 


The fragments preserved from the Life of Plato confirm this appraisal 
of the Life of Socrates. But here the evidence is much less conclusive, 
since we often possess only very short fragments, and it is likely that 
through the process of repeated epitomization much of the original 
content has been lost. This biography too has usually been regarded 
as hostile to its "hero," but positive aspects can be found here as well. 
Thus, we read in fr. 61 Wehrli that Plato served Athens well in the 
military. On the other hand, fr. 67 Wehrli presents Plato as plagiariz- 
ing from Protagoras. To accuse someone of plagiarism was so com- 
mon in antiquity as to be almost normal and even Aristoxenus himself 
(fr. 68 Wehrli) was listed along with Plato, Aristotle, Speusippus and 
Xenocrates among those who plagiarized Pythagorean doctrine, “as 


133 See von Mess (1916) 98. 
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the Pythagoreans claim," which shows the source of the accusation. 
The charge of plagiarism has also been thought to be behind fr. 131 
Wehrli from the Historika hypomnemata, where it is said that Plato 
wanted to burn all the writings of Democritus that he could get hold 
of. Some interpreters think that he wanted to conceal that he had pla- 
giarized them,"^ whereas others assume that jealousy was the motive 
behind this act or that he wanted to hush the voice of the materialist. ^? 
Be that as it may, the identity of the heroes who prevented Plato from 
doing so, the Pythagoreans Amyclas and Clinias, makes it probable 
that this story too arose as part of Pythagorean polemics. Fragments 
67 and 131 Wehrli have been transmitted by Diogenes Laertius, who 
usually condenses testimonia to their "basic message." Thus, we can- 
not be sure that Aristoxenus endorsed this tradition. He may just have 
reported the point of view of others. It is one of the major problems 
in dealing with Hellenistic biography, that what is presented as the 
opinion of biographer X is often something he just reported without 
endorsing it.” 

Only one fragment is more extensive and it shows that Aristoxe- 
nus' approach here corresponds to the procedure in his Life of Socrates 
(fr. 32/63 Wehrli = Plu. Tim. 15.5). It indicates that Aristoxenus visited 
Dionysius II, while the latter was living in exile in Corinth, and that he 
interviewed him about his relationship with Plato: "Further, when Aris- 
toxenus the musician and certain others inquired what his complaint 
against Plato was and what its origin, he told them that of the many 
ills with which tyranny abounded there was none so great as this, that 
no one of those reputed to be friends speaks frankly with the tyrant; 
for indeed it was by such friends that he himself had been deprived of 
Plato’s good will." It is noteworthy that neither Plato nor Dionysius 
is shown in an unfavorable light: Plato was benevolent and the tyrant 
regretted what had happened. This fragment thus not only shows that 
Aristoxenus went to Corinth but also that his opinion of Plato was 


34 So Wehrli (11967-78) 2.86. 

35 Envy: Riginos (1976) 166 (= anecdote no. 123). In private correspondence Carl 
Huffman points out that Plato's motive could have been that “Democritus was a mate- 
rialist who denied the priority of soul to body for which Plato argues," which is per- 
fectly possible. 

136 [ have tried to show this in Schepens & Schorn (2010) 418-30. 

137 Trans. Perrin (1916) 6.295-27. 
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not one-sidedly negative. Aristoxenus also provides evidence about 
Plato in the Elementa Harmonica, where he gives a report about 
Plato's lecture On the Good on the basis of "what Aristotle used to 
tell. ”'°® In the case of Plato, too, there existed an encomiastic tradition 
propagated by his first disciples and by later Academics. Obviously 
— and rightly — Aristoxenus did not trust this tradition in writing his 
Life of Plato and instead tried to get back to the historical person by 
collecting independent testimonies, including eyewitness reports. This 
shall suffice to illustrate Aristoxenus' approach in his biographies of 
the two philosophers, whom he did not know in person but for whom 
an oral tradition existed. 


The Life of Telestes 


The biography of Telestes, a man whom Aristoxenus knew personally, 
is a special case. We also find such cases among the biographies of 
Antigonus of Carystus. Unfortunately only a single fragment (fr. 117 
Wehrli) has been preserved from this Life, which makes comparison 
impossible. 


The Life of Pythagoras, the biographies of Pythagoreans and other 
works 


Finally, here are a few cursory remarks on the Life of Pythagoras and 
the lives of other Pythagoreans. Prima facie the impression one gets 
from the lives discussed above is confirmed in the case of these lives. 
Indeed, some aspects of Aristoxenus' method can be identified even 
more clearly in these texts. The portrayal of the Pythagoreans was 
generally positive, but not one-sidedly encomiastic. As Carl Huffman 
points out in his paper, the Pythagorean Archytas was described as 
prone to anger, which is unlikely to be complimentary. In these Lives, 
Aristoxenus seems to rely mostly on oral reports of later Pythagoreans 
and on local traditions. Among his sources we find Xenophilus and 
other Pythagoreans,'* Spintharus again'* and Dionysius II again,’ 


P3 Aristox. Harm. 39-40 Da Rios. 

1? Cf. von Mess (1916) 84 n. 1, who states that the Life of Archytas seems to have 
been free of legendary traits. 

14 Fr. 18, 25 and 43. 

14 Fr, 30 = 49. 

12 Fr. 31; cf. Fr. 50. 
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who is even said to have told him often about Phintias and Damon, 
which suggests a closer relationship between Aristoxenus and Diony- 
sius. Other reports seem to go back to local traditions in his hometown 
Tarentum. 

His chronology of the anti-Pythagorean revolt seems to be coher- 
ent. His mostly positive representation of the Pythagoreans is due, on 
the one hand, to his informants and, on the other hand, to the authors 
who quote his works and who are pro-Pythagorean for the most part. 
But it is important to note that he did not exclusively consult people 
expected to be pro-Pythagorean. Among his informants is Dionysius 
II, whose relationship to the Pythagoreans was not always smooth. 

Fragments from other works show that Aristoxenus also con- 
fronted the problem of the authenticity of literary works and that he 
studied the customs and traditions of Mantinea. "^ Fr. 44 Wehrli proves 
that he also used archaeological sources and that he collected evidence 
on journeys, in this case in order to identify the place where the Spar- 
tan Lycurgus had died. 


4. Conclusion 


His biographical and "antiquarian" works show Aristoxenus as a his- 
torian, who carefully collected information, traveled to acquire it and 
named his sources accurately. By doing so, he enabled his readers to 
assess the origin and often also the credibility of a piece of information. 
Methodologically and in the way in which he presented the results of 
his research to his audience, Aristoxenus' biographies bear similari- 
ties to those of his younger contemporary Neanthes of Cyzicus. I have 
classified the latter's biographies as periegetic’* and Aristoxenus’ 
biographies were also in a certain way periegetic, with the difference 
that Neanthes seems to have traveled much more than Aristoxenus. 
Another difference is that Neanthes also used literary traditions on a 
large scale. This shows him as a representative of a later generation of 
biographers, who were not yet bookish, but also not mere empiricists 
as Aristoxenus seems to have been.!* Aristoxenus was a historian, not 


18 Fr, 47-8. 

14 See fr. 45 and fr. 45I Wehrli. 

1 Schorn (2007). 

146 As Andrew Barker pointed out to me in the discussion after my lecture, an 
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a philosophical zealot who praised one party and deprecated another. 
That the tendency of a historian is in some way determined by his 
origin and education is a matter of fact, especially in the case of histo- 
rians in antiquity. It should not be denied, however, that Aristoxenus 
made an effort to uncover the truth, as has been rightly stressed by von 
Mess. The polarization that appears to be present in his works should 
be ascribed more to our sources than to Aristoxenus himself. Plutar- 
ch's characterization of Aristoxenus Lives as “history” (iovooía) is, 
therefore, completely legitimate. 

Suetonius calls Aristoxenus longe omnium doctissimus. That such 
an evaluation excludes a one-sided treatment has already been men- 
tioned.'*’ One reason for this praise may be that Suetonius recognized 
some similarities between the Lives of Aristoxenus and his own biog- 
raphies. Suetonius tries to find out as much as he can about all possible 
aspects of the lives of the people whom he treats, and he does not pass 
over any source. He chronicles positive and negative facts and pres- 
ents them largely without personal comments, leaving it to the readers 
to draw their own conclusions. '^* We do not have evidence that Aris- 
toxenus used this form of presentation as well. He probably did not. 
But Suetonius is likely to have admired the abundance and breadth of 
traditions utilized in Aristoxenus' works. This appears to have been 
one of the reasons why, for him, Aristoxenus was the longe omnium 
doctissimus among Hellenistic biographers.!^ 


empirical approach such as is described above is also characteristic of Aristoxenus' 
musicological works. 

147 See above, pp. 183-4. 

148 On Suetonius’ method see De Coninck (1978). 

14 This contribution is a result of the research project “Hellenistic biography: anti- 
quarian literature, gossip or historiography? Collection of fragments with commen- 
taries and syntheses within the framework of Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker 
Continued" financed by “Onderzoeksfonds K.U. Leuven / Research Fund K.U. Leu- 
ven." This project is affiliated with "LECTIO" (Leuven Centre for the Study of the 
Transmission of Texts and Ideas in Antiquity, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance). 


Aristoxenus and the Pythagoreans 


Leonid Zhmud 


There are two main problems in the study of ancient Pythagorean- 
ism, first, the elusive and contradictory figure of Pythagoras himself, 
and second, our sources. Pythagoras pretended to possess supernatural 
qualities and was, therefore, the kind of person who attracted legends, 
even if originally they were not connected with him. In contrast to 
Pythagoras, no historically known early Pythagorean is connected with 
anything supernatural, mystical, or superstitious in the reliable part of 
the tradition. The doctors Democedes and Alcmaeon, the Olympians 
Milo and Iccus, the botanist Menestor, the philosophers Hippo and 
Philolaus, and the mathematicians Hippasus and Theodorus all appear 
in our sources to be as "normal" as they can possibly be. This dis- 
crepancy gave rise to a marked tendency in twentieth-century schol- 
arship to isolate Pythagoras from the rest of the historically attested 
Pythagoreans, while encircling him with nameless devotees, who 
were strictly following what “he himself said" (aùtòc épa). A now 
dominant two-stage model of the evolution of Pythagoreanism implies 
the transformation of a secret religious sect, founded by Pythagoras, 
into a scientific and philosophical school, of the Pythagorean “myth” 
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into the Pythagorean “logos.”' This brings the question of continu- 
ity and discontinuity in ancient Pythagoreanism into the foreground 
and makes Aristoxenus, its first historian and biographer, an indis- 
pensable witness for reconstructing its historical framework. Though 
not the first to write about Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans (there 
was much written on this subject in the Academy), and by no means 
an impartial and objective scholar, he was the first to give an overall 
historical picture of this movement from its birth to its death. Reveal- 
ingly, he stressed continuity, not a radical shift, in the Pythagorean 
tradition, and thus stands against the now prevailing historiographical 
pattern. Aristoxenus’ works On Pythagoras and His Associates (Lleo\ 
IIvOayóoov xoi TOV yvweiuwv avTov) and On the Pythagorean 
Life (IIeoi tot IIvOaoyoovxoo Biov) portrayed the last Pythagoreans 
as Pythagoras’ students and followers, who led the way of life founded 
by him. Admittedly, his approach is often regarded as a rationalistic 
construction, which it to a great extent was. Still, there is much in 
favor of this particular construction, especially if we compare it with 
other available ones, including the idea of a progression “from myth 
to logos.” 

In order to establish the historical links connecting Pythagoras 
with the Pythagoreans of the sixth to fourth centuries,” and through 
them with the larger phenomenon of ancient Greek Pythagoreanism, 
we have to know who these Pythagoreans were. This can be done 
only by relying on the early sources, i.e., those before 300, though 
they too are problematic and contradictory. In part this is due to their 
fragmentary nature, but the main difficulty is that they not only reveal 
partial aspects of ancient Pythagoreanism in its almost 200-year his- 
tory — from the rise of the Pythagorean community in Croton in c. 
530 to the disappearance of the school after 350 — but they also give 
conflicting interpretations of those aspects. Quite often we introduce 
additional contradictions into our sources by treating various isolated 
references to Pythagoras as if they were exhaustive historical judg- 
ments. In Plato’s only mention of Pythagoras (Rep. 600a-b), the latter 
appears as a mentor of youth, beloved of his pupils and followers, 
the founder of a particular way of life; there is no hint here either 
of natural philosophy and mathematics, or of political engagement. 


! Burkert (1972). 
? This and all further dates are BCE. 
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To suppose this ıs all Plato knew about Pythagoras is as rash as to 
suppose that he knew nothing of Democritus or Xenophon, whom he 
does not mention even once. Plato's students, Xenocrates, Heraclides 
Ponticus, and Aristotle did know Pythagoras as a scientist and natural 
philosopher, whereas Aristoxenus was the first to write in detail about 
his political activity.? This does not necessarily mean that their views 
on Pythagoras were mutually exclusive. None of these traditions — 
Platonic, Aristotelian, or Aristoxenian — is entirely correct or entirely 
unreliable. Each piece of evidence from each author must be assessed 
individually and according to its value. 

Indeed, as far as our specific question is concerned, it is impos- 
sible, based on the evidence of Plato and Aristotle, to establish who 
was a Pythagorean and who was not, for both of them avoided call- 
ing anyone “a Pythagorean.” Neither Philolaus and his students in the 
Phaedo nor Archytas in the 7th Letter are called Pythagoreans. Was 
Plato's teacher in mathematics, Theodorus of Cyrene (43A2 DK), a 
Pythagorean or a friend of Protagoras? Of course, he could be both, 
but Plato testifies only to the second. Aristotle's treatises are quite 
densely populated with anonymous Pythagoreans (oi IIvOa'yóostot, 
oi ItaAtxot) and to a lesser degree with individual Pythagoreans. He 
does mention by name Alcmaeon, Hippasus, Hippo, Philolaus, Eury- 
tus, and Archytas, but he never tells us that they were Pythagoreans.* It 
seems that Aristoxenus was the first, in the preserved part of the tradi- 
tion, to call somebody a Pythagorean.’ To be sure, Aristotle also wrote 
works on individual Pythagoreans or against them (On Archytas Phi- 
losophy, Against Alcmaeon); besides, he compiled two special mono- 
graphs: On the Pythagoreans (tr. 191—6 Rose), containing a collection 
of mostly legendary material, and Against the Pythagoreans (fr. 198— 
205 Rose), in which he criticized their philosophical and scientific 
theories. It would appear that these two monographs, the material of 


3 See Xenocr. fr. 87 Isnardi Parente; Her. Pont. fr. 88 Wehrli; Arist. fr. 191 Rose and 
Protr. fr. 18 and 20 Düring. Before Aristoxenus only the evidence of Antisthenes (fr. 
51 Decleva Caizzi) and Aristotle (fr. 191 Rose) implies Pythagoras' participation in 
political life. 

^ Alcmaeon (Met. 986227), Hippasus (Met. 984a7), Hippon (Met. 984a3 and De 
an. 405b2), Philolaus (EE 1225a33), Eurytus (Met. 1092b10) and Archytas (Met. 
1043a21, Rhet. 1412212 and Pol. 1340b26). 

>In his book On Pythagorean Numbers, Speusippus probably mentioned Philolaus 
(fr. 28 Tarán). 
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which he used later, were written in the Academy, since he refers to 
them in the Metaphysics A (986a12), which is usually dated before 
347. The overwhelming majority of Aristotle's references to Pythago- 
reans (1lvHayögeıoı) are contained in the Physics, On the Heavens, 
and those parts of the Metaphysics (A, B, I, A, M, N) which are taken 
to belong to his early works.° In the later treatises such references are 
sporadic and, with few exceptions, free from polemics. If to these are 
added the Protrepticus (fr. 18, 20 Düring), the early dialogue On Poets 
(fr. 75 Rose), and the treatise On the Good (fr. 2 Ross), which reviews 
the theories of Plato and the Pythagoreans, it turns out that almost all 
that Aristotle had to say about Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans in 
general was said during his stay at the Academy. Evidently the theo- 
ries of Plato and the Platonists were the background against which 
he formulated his own approach to the Pythagorean School. Most of 
his evidence about Pythagorean number philosophy is related to his 
criticism of Plato's doctrine on first principles and of the Academic 
theories based on it." 

The background of Aristoxenus' interest in Pythagoreanism was 
quite different. He was closely linked with the Pythagoreans of Archy- 
tas’ circle through his father Spintharus (fr. 30). In addition, he was 
acquainted with the pupils of Philolaus and Eurytus, and counted 
them among the last Pythagoreans: Echecrates, Phanton, Diocles, and 
Polymnastus of Phlius, as well as Xenophilus of Chalcidike in Thrace, 
who died in Athens at the age of 105.5 

All the indications are that Aristoxenus lived at or visited Phlius in 
the Peloponnese before he went to Athens, where he studied first under 
Xenophilus, then under Aristotle. Having at hand fuller and more reli- 
able information than other writers of his day (including documentary 


* Düring (1966) 49ff. All references to Pythagoras also relate to this period. 

7 Phys. 203a3f.; Cael. 300a14f.; Met. 987a31, 987b10, b22, b29, 990a30-4, 99626, 
1001a9, 1002a11, 1028b16-9, 1036b15, 1053b10, 1078b30, 1080b15, b30, 1083b8— 
15, 1090a20-35 and 1091a12f.; cf. MM 1182a11: Pythagoras as predecessor of Plato. 
See also On the Good (test. and fr. 2 Ross) and Against the Pythagoreans (fr. 13 Ross). 
Speusippus and the Pythagoreans: Met. 1072b30 = fr. 42 Tarán and EN 1096b5-8 = 
fr. 47 Tarán. Independently number philosophy appears very rarely (Cael. 268a11). 

$ Fr. 18-20 Wehrli. Diodorus Siculus (15.76) dates the “last of the Pythagoreans" to 
Ol. 103.3 (366/5). This date may have been deduced by Apollodorus of Athens, rely- 
ing on Aristoxenus (see below n. 17). It does not necessarily indicate the year of death 
of the last Pythagorean known to Aristoxenus. 
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evidence), he devoted three biographical works to Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans and set forth their ethical and political doctrines in 
the Pythagorean Precepts.? Without him we would have lost a very 
substantial part of the Pythagorean tradition, especially taking into 
account that he was one of the founders of biography, which lent a 
powerful stimulus to the systematization of the tradition on Pythago- 
ras and the Pythagoreans. '? 

In his vast and varied writing Aristoxenus brought together the 
traditions of several schools without being truly committed to any of 
them. Determined to keep his distance from all authorities, he allied 
himself with Aristotle against the Pythagoreans and with the Pythago- 
reans against Aristotle. Thus, in musicology he breaks decisively with 
the mathematical harmonics of the Pythagoreans, accusing them of 
contradicting empirical facts (Harm. 2.32-3). Relying on Aristotle’s 
qualitative approach to natural phenomena, and using his empirical 
descriptive method, he bases his analysis of music on the subjective 
perception of musical tones by the human ear. But contrary to Aristo- 
tle, he shared the Pythagorean theory that the soul is the "harmony" 
of corporeal elements, and therefore mortal. Aristoxenus strove to 
present Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans in the most favorable pos- 
sible light, often in defiance of established models, including those 
that appear in Aristotle's On the Pythagoreans. Although speaking 
against Plato and the Academy (fr. 62, 67 Wehrli), he at the same time 
attributed Plato's doctrines to the Pythagoreans.'* In this respect his 
Pythagorean Precepts arouse perhaps the greatest doubts, because 
the Pythagorean stratum in this work cannot always be confidently 


? [leoi IIvOayóoov xoi tv yvwotuwmv aitot (fr 11-25), Ieg tot 
IIvOoyoouxo? Biov (fr. 26-32), TvOayoeuxai anoddoes (fr. 33-41), Aoyóca 
Bios (fr. 47-50). Wehrli's distribution of the fragments in different works is not always 
successful. Aristoxenus mentions the Pythagoreans in other writings: IIouógvtvxXoi 
vouot (fr. 43), Movown àxoóaoic (fr. 90) and Toroouxà trouvýuata (fr. 131); 
see also fr. 123. 

1? For a generally positive assessment of Aristoxenus as a historian, see Rohde 
(1901) 117; Delatte (1922) 207-13; von Fritz (1940) 27ff.; idem. (1963) 175 and 
Momigliano (1993) 74ff. Cf. Philip (1966) 13ff. (negative) and Burkert (1972) 106ff. 
(critical). 

l Fr. 118-21. In Plato's Phaedo this theory is put forth by Philolaus' pupils Sim- 
mias of Thebes (86b 6-7) and Echecrates of Phlius (88d3—4). 

? See further below. 
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separated from the theories of the Academy and the Lyceum. It is 
interesting that it was this work that exerted a strong influence on the 
pseudo-Pythagorean ethical treatises." 

Aristoxenus’ rationalistic treatment of Pythagoreanism, which has 
decisively polemical overtones, rested on his acquaintance with the 
last Pythagoreans, and, for the most part, faithfully reflected the realia 
of the late fifth and fourth centuries. If one makes allowances for his 
tendentious and polemical bent, it is clearly preferable to the legend- 
ary tradition that he disputes. Yet it was not only this earlier tradi- 
tion, as reflected in Aristotle, with which he was arguing. We have to 
bear in mind that he was writing his Pythagorean works when the last 
Pythagoreans had already died. But Pythagoreanism as a whole, as the 
totality of what was conveyed in antiquity by the name of Pythagoras, 
lived on after that, and with time assumed new forms. Among its fili- 
ations were "Pythagorizing" philosophers, for example, Diodorus of 
Aspendus (acme, c. 330s), who had nothing to do with the politics, 
philosophy or science of the Pythagoreans but merely led an ascetic 
way of life which had become popular. Their reflection in Middle 
Comedy, the so-called Pythagorists, often appeared on the Athenian 
stage in the second part of the fourth century as indigent preachers 
of metempsychosis and vegetarianism.'° The decline of the Pythago- 
rean School after 350 coincides with a veritable boom in philosophical 


5 Rohde (1901) 162ff.; Wehrli, comm. on fr. 33—41; de Vogel (1966) 174ff. and 
Burkert (1972) 107ff. cf. Huffman (2006a). 

14 Centrone (1990) 38ff. 

5 Timaeus: Diodorus led an eccentric life and pretended to be a pupil of the Pythag- 
oreans (FGrHist 566F16); Sosicrates: to gratify his vanity, Diodorus began to wear a 
long beard, long hair, and put on a worn cloak, whereas before him the Pythagoreans 
always went about in white clothing, made use of baths and had customary hair-cuts 
(fr. 15 Giannattasio Andria = Athen. 4.163f). 

1° DK 58 E. The Pythagorists come into being as rapidly as they vanish; they are 
absent both from Old and from New Comedy, though both were eager to portray 
philosophers. They do not appear on stage (they are merely talked about) and are, as 
a rule, anonymous. Those who are named, e.g., Epicharides, Melanippides, Phaon, 
Phyromachus and Phanus from the Tarentines of Alexis (DK 58E1) turn out to be, 
not indigent followers of Archytas, but more or less well-known Athenians, whose 
way of life is played on through their illusory Pythagoreanism. See Arnott (1996) 635 
and 639ff. My impression is that the character of the Pythagorist, cropping up in one 
comedy after another, is to be found only on the Athenian stage, to which in reality it 
owes its existence. 
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and historical literature about Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans, first 
in the Academy and the Lyceum, and later outside them. Even the 
Stoic Zeno wrote his [IvOayoouxd, Pythagorean Questions (D.L. 
7.4). In the last third of the fourth century at least four biographies 
of Pythagoras were written, and with each century that passed their 
number increased, while pseudo-Pythagorean writings multiplied at 
an even greater rate. Aristoxenus' younger contemporary, the historian 
Neanthes of Cyzicus, was the first to refer to the pseudo-Pythagorean 
writings; he mentions a letter of Pythagoras' son Telauges to Philolaus 
(FGrHist 84F 26). 

It seems that Aristoxenus did not like this post-Pythagorean reality 
and decided to defend what he considered to be the historical reality, 
by refuting some old legends and ignoring some recent phenomena. 
If this was the case, we may sympathize with his goals, though, as 
is usual in such cases, the reality he described happened to be quite 
idealized. His Pythagoreans were ideal politicians, philosophers and 
scientists living in harmony with their ethical principles, ideal educa- 
tors like Xenophilus (fr. 43 Wehrli) or ideal friends, like Damon and 
Phintias or Cleinias and Prorus. And yet, there are obvious differences 
between Aristoxenus’ story about Damon and Phintias (fr. 31 Wehrli) 
and Neanthes’ story about Myllias and Timycha, which depends on 
it. Myllias’ and Timycha’s Pythagorean friends perished, not daring 
to cross the bean field, whereas the courageous Timycha refused to 
divulge the ban on eating beans to the bloodthirsty tyrant Dionysius, 
biting off her tongue instead and spitting it out (FGrHist 84F31). Aris- 
toxenus’ Pythagoras was particularly fond of beans (fr. 25 Wehrli), and 
the Pythagoreans must have followed his predilections. Other points 
of divergence were metempsychosis and vegetarianism. Contrary to 
the Pythagorists of comedy, Aristoxenus’ Pythagoreans (as, indeed, he 
himself) did not believe in metempsychosis and though they normally 
ate bread and honey, they did not abstain from meat (fr. 27-8 Wehrli). 
Aristoxenus is often criticized for ignoring the Pythagorists, but in 
this respect he was no different from his contemporaries; the histori- 
ans and biographers of the late fourth century pay no attention to the 
Pythagorists of comedy. Aristoxenus ignored Diodorus of Aspendus 
as well, for though Diodorus called himself a Pythagorean, his extrav- 
agantly ascetic way of life had nothing to do with the Pythagorean 
way of life (bios pythagorikos) as known to Aristoxenus. There is no 
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sign that Aristoxenus mentioned any members of Pythagoras' family 
like Theano, Telauges or Arimnestus, whose biographies and pseude- 
pigrapha began to be fabricated in the last third of the fourth century. ' 

Thus, we have two different versions of the Pythagorean way of 
life: one, mentioned by Plato and described by Aristoxenus in a spe- 
cial treatise, and another, based on a great number of prescriptions 
and taboos, contained in the Pythagorean symbola, among them absti- 
nence from beans and meat. As I have said, Aristoxenus' version 1s 
often taken for a late rationalization of the "archaic" bios pythagor- 
ikos and is thus regarded as unreliable, but Plato is on his side. He 
refers to the Pythagorean way of life quite approvingly (Rep. 600a-b), 
and it was certainly not seen by him as an "alternative lifestyle," but 
merely as different from that of the majority, and moreover as better. 
Among its exponents, Plato was thinking first and foremost of Philo- 
laus, Archytas, and their associates. There is no reason to project onto 
them the style of life of Diodorus of Aspendus or the Pythagorists 
of comedy. Aristoxenus' Pythagoreans "used medicine to purify the 
body and music to purify the soul,”’® and not ritual purifications, as 
prescribed by the symbola. In Aristotle's work On Pythagoreans, the 
ban on beans was accompanied by six different explanations, none of 
which was connected to metempsychosis (fr. 195 Rose = D.L. 8.34). 
Nothing implies that Aristotle intended to analyze the Pythagorean 
way of life on the basis of the sayings he collected. The case with 
vegetarianism, one of the main features of Pythagoreanism in popular 
tradition, is similar. From Heraclides Ponticus’ work, On the Pythago- 
reans, we learn that Pythagoras introduced a meat diet for athletes (fr. 


" An anonymous biography of Pythagoras, which has come down to us in excerpts 
from Diodorus Siculus (last third of first century), is based chiefly on Aristoxenus and 
is, therefore, for the most part free from the anecdotal and pseudo-Pythagorean mate- 
rial that characterizes the other biographies of that time (Diod. 10.3-11 = Thesleff 
[1965] 229ff.) The influence of Aristoxenus is noted by Delatte (1922) 225; von Fritz 
(1940) 22ff. and Burkert (1972) 104 n. 36. In a number of cases Diodorus differs from 
Aristoxenus; see, e.g., 10.3.4 on Pythagoras travelling from Italy to visit Pherecydes 
or 10.6.1 on metempsychosis and abstaining from meat. Since Diodorus dates by the 
Olympiads, his direct source is later than Apollodorus of Athens (second century). 

18 Fr. 26 Wehrli. According to Theophrastus, Aristoxenus used music to treat men- 
tal illness (Aristox. fr. 6 Wehrli with comm.) and his Pythagorean teachers, such as 
Xenophilus, may also have applied musical psychotherapy. Theophrastus himself 
believed that music could heal both mental and physical ailments: fr. 716 FHS&G 
(end), 726 a-c and Barker (2007) 433. 
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40 Wehrli). Milo, in whose house the Crotonian Pythagoreans met 
and whom Aristotle called “an excessive eater" (noAvdäyog, fr. 520 
Rose), is said to eat nine kilograms of meat and the same amount 
of bread every day (Phylarch. FGrHist 81F3; Athen. 10.412e—413a). 
Even the symbola, as recorded by Aristotle (fr. 194 Rose; Iamb. VP 
85), demanded, not entire rejection of animal foods, but only absti- 
nence from certain organs (e.g., the uterus and the heart) or certain 
kinds of meat (e.g., from non-sacrificial animals) and fish. So, Aristox- 
enus, who staunchly maintained that Pythagoras abstained only from 
plough oxen and rams, while using other animal flesh as food and 
being especially partial to sucking pigs and tender kids (fr. 25 Wehrli), 
was in perfect accord with this part of the tradition. 

We cannot use the "Pythagorean way of life" as a criterion in iden- 
tifying someone as a Pythagorean, since we do not know, in fact, what 
exactly it comprised. In particular, we do not know whether any of 
the Pythagoreans known to us by name shared even Pythagoras' best- 
known and reliably attested religious doctrine, metempsychosis, and 
practiced the vegetarianism that was associated with it. The way of 
life of the Pythagorean aristocracy as a whole, to the extent that we 
can reconstruct it, was in many aspects close to the way of life of the 
Greek aristocracy of the sixth and fifth centuries. Pythagoras merely 
modified it, taking account of new ideas, some of which were held, 
not only by him, but also, for example, by Xenophanes: a reflective 
attitude to religion, rejection of luxury, an increased role for wisdom 
(codoía), etc.!” A prominent feature in Aristoxenus’ account of the 
Pythagorean way of life was "friendship" (®ıXia).”” Piia is broader 
than the relations between two close friends; it links even Pythagore- 
ans who are unacquainted one with another, obliging each of them to 
employ all means to aid their "friends" where their lives or welfare are 
threatened. Friendship of this kind, going beyond personal relation- 
ship, has a quite distinct socio-political meaning: Pythagoreans from 


I? The struggle with luxury (tovoń) and immoderation as a whole is one of many 
elements that unite Pythagoras with the ideology represented by the first lawgivers, 
the Seven Sages, and the Delphic oracle. Xenophanes spoke out against the luxury 
(&poooóvn) of the Colophonians (DK 21B3), seeing it as the influence of the Lyd- 
ians. See Bernhard (2003) 51ff. 

? Aristox. fr. 31 and 43 Wehrli; Iamb. VP 230-9 = DK 58D7&9 (from Aristox- 
enus); see also Neanth. FGrHist 8AF31and Tim. FGrHist 566F13. 
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different cities were linked by the bonds of mutual aid even before 
they became personally acquainted.?! This circumstance greatly facili- 
tated the spread of the Pythagoreans' political influence and also its 
stability. Nevertheless, “friendship” (@tAia) could not prevent the split 
in the Pythagorean society at Croton at the end of the sixth century and 
Pythagoras' subsequent flight to Metapontum. 

In Aristoxenus' account of the political struggle in Croton during 
Pythagoras' lifetime there are no fundamental departures from what 
Aristotle, Dicaearchus (fr. 34 Wehrli) and Timaeus report, though his 
treatment is more apologetic. Aristotle says that "Pythagoras foretold 
to the Pythagoreans the coming political strife (otdouc); that is why he 
departed to Metapontum unobserved by anyone" (fr. 191). According 
to Aristoxenus, "for this reason Pythagoras went away to Metapon- 
tum, where, it is said, he ended his days" (fr. 18 Wehrli); this accords 
with Timaeus' account (apud Iust. 20.4.17). By "this reason" the so- 
called Cylonian conspiracy is meant, which Aristoxenus describes as 
follows: 


Cylon, a Crotoniate, by birth, reputation and wealth was one of the 
first citizens, but in other respects he was ill-tempered, violent, dis- 
ruptive and tyrannical in character. Being eager to share the Pythag- 
orean way of life, he approached Pythagoras, by then an old man, 
but was turned down for the reasons stated. After this happened, he 
and his friends began a violent struggle against Pythagoras and his 
companions. (fr. 18 Wehrli) 


Aristotle also wrote of personal rivalry between Cylon and Pythagoras 
(DK 14A15, see fr. 21.1 Gigon) and named another rival of Pythago- 
ras, Onatas, whose name appears in the list of Crotonian Pythagoreans 
drawn up by Aristoxenus (DK 1.446.13). The presence of members of 
the Pythagorean hetairia among Pythagoras’ political opponents sug- 
gests that Aristoxenus' account of events was intended to draw a veil 
over the fact that Cylon too might have had links to the Pythagorean 
society.” In Apollonius’ account of the Cylonian conspiracy, Hippasus 


“1 See, e.g., the stories of Cleinias of Tarentum and Prorus of Cyrene, and Damon 
and Phintias (DK 54A3 and 55, from Aristoxenus). 

? Tamblichus calls Cylon “the exarch of the Sybarites” (VP 74). Given the decisive 
role of the Pythagoreans in the victory over Sybaris and their increased influence 
after the war, it is natural to suppose that the office of "exarch of the Sybarites" could 
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also turns out to be an adversary of Pythagoras, while, moreover, 
being a member of the ruling Crotonian “thousand” (FGrHist 1064F2 
= Jamb. VP 257). Thus, several independent sources (among them 
Timaeus) point to the existence of a version of Cylon's conspiracy 
which is different from that of Aristoxenus and treats the events not 
simply as a conflict between Pythagoreans and supporters of Cylon, 
but as, among other things, a rift within the Pythagorean society.” It is 
reasonable to suppose that Aristoxenus' version reflected the tendency 
of the Pythagorean tradition to avoid the topic of internal political 
strife in the society. 

When Aristoxenus says about the last Pythagoreans, that they 
“maintained their original customs and disciplines" (EovAGEaV LEV 
ovv ta E &oyf|c ON xoi tà uaOfquaca, fr. 18 Wehrli), this must 
also reflect, to some extent, their self-identification as the true heirs 
of the early school. Customs (và NOn) and (to a lesser extent) dis- 
ciplines (và uaOfjuora) were usual topics of Aristoxenus Pythago- 
rean writings. His portrait of Pythagoras the mathematician (fr. 23—4 
Wehrli) is supported by Aristotle, Eudemus and other writers of the 
second half of the fourth century.” According to Aristoxenus (fr. 90 
Wehrli), Hippasus conducted an experiment with bronze discs, con- 
firming the numerical expressions of the principal concords discov- 
ered by Pythagoras, 2:1 for the octave, 3:2 for the fifth, and 4:3 for the 
fourth.? Aristoxenus was not interested in theoretical philosophy, and, 


hardly be open to someone unconnected to the Pythagorean hetairia. Minar (1942) 
69ff. suggested that Cylon was a governor of Sybaris as a Pythagorean and was only 
expelled from the society later. 

2 Traces of the tradition of the schism among the Pythagoreans were noted by 
Corssen (1912) 339ff., who pointed to the passage on Cylon being expelled from the 
Pythagorean society and setting fire to the school (Olymp. In Phaed. 1.13.18). Delatte 
(1922) 244ff. raised objections but his arguments are debatable. Von Fritz (1940) 59ff. 
followed Delatte in maintaining that the schism could not have been the main reason 
for Cylon's revolt, although he did not reject the account of the schism itself. See also 
Bugno (1999) 39ff. 

4 Arist. fr. 191 Rose; Eud. fr. 133 Wehrli; Apollodorus Logistikos (D.L. 8.12, cf. 
1.25); Neanthes (FGrHist 84F29); Hecataeus of Abdera (FGrHist 264F25.98) and 
Anticleides (FGrHist 140F1). 

> If Aristoxenus had projected fourth-century Pythagorean science onto Pythago- 
ras, far more achievements would be linked with the name of Pythagoras than we find 
in the fragments of the Peripatetic. 
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conspicuously, philosophy does not figure among the things that later 
Pythagoreans inherited from Pythagoras. The only "philosophical" 
doctrine he connects with Pythagoras concerns "likening all things 
to numbers" (fr. 23 Wehrli), and even this is mentioned in passing. In 
the Pythagorean Precepts Aristoxenus described ethico-political doc- 
trines of the school by referring to his anonymous informants (in other 
writings he mentions Spintharus and Xenophilus by name: fr. 25, 30 
and 43 Wehrli) and not to Pythagoras himself.” Iamblichus repeatedly 
felt compelled to append the note "all of this comes from Pythagoras" 
to the stories from Aristoxenus' Pythagorean Precepts (VP 102, 174 
= fr. 33 Wehrli, 183, 198, 213 and 230). This is the surest indica- 
tion that his source said nothing of the kind.” Even if we suppose 
that Aristoxenus' Pythagorean informants implied that their doctrines 
came directly from the founder of the school, the fact is that the most 
visible figure behind the precepts is Plato, not Pythagoras. When we 
read, e.g., that education in arts and sciences has to be voluntary and 
only in this case reaches its goals (fr. 36 Wehrli),?? this unmistakably 
draws on Plato's socio-pedagogical principles,? just as when we read 
that true love of what is fine (ptAoxaAia) concerns customs (0n) 
and branches of knowledge (&uorf|uou), and not what most people 
think, namely, things necessary and useful for life (và avayxnaia xal 
Xonoıa zxooóc tòv Biov, fr. 40 Wehrli). The necessary and the use- 
ful hold the lowest grade in Plato's hierarchy of activities, whereas 
Archytas praised exactly the practical utility of mathematics (47B3). 


6 Cf. Aristox. fr. 40 Wehrli, with comm., and Huffman (2006a) 106 n. 2. 

27 Rohde (1901) 141ff., 158, 160 and 163. 

28 As Carl Huffman has reminded me, in another passage of this work, the willing- 
ness of the teacher and student is compared to the willingness of the ruler and ruled: 
“For supervision should arise when both desire it, both the ruler and the ruled alike, 
just as they also said it was necessary that learning that arises correctly come to be 
willingly, when both wish it, the teacher and the learner" (lamb. VP 183 = fr. 41d 
Huffman). 

? “Nothing that is learned under compulsion stays with the mind" (Rep. 536d-e). 
In the Laws, Plato says that education that includes various playful activities (819b-c) 
makes the future citizens obey the laws voluntarily; see, e.g., Heitsch and Schópsdau 
(2003) 219ff. In the Laws (832c-d) Plato criticizes democracy, oligarchy and tyranny, 
"for none of them constitutes a voluntary rule over voluntary subjects, but instead a 
voluntary rule, always with some violence, over involuntary subjects," and contrasts 
them to the present regime. Cf. Plt. 276d-e: the true king and politician rules with the 
voluntary assent of all his subjects. 
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Thus, we cannot use doctrines recorded in the Pythagorean Pre- 
cepts as a criterion in identifying someone as a Pythagorean, since we 
cannot be sure that these are Pythagorean doctrines. Besides, anony- 
mous Pythagoreans as standardized bearers of a generalized "school 
doctrine" are suspicious in themselves. Unlike the Academy, Garden, 
and Stoa, which were institutionalized philosophical schools with a 
range of well-defined doctrines, varied though these were at different 
times, the Pythagorean school arose not as a philosophical school, but 
as a political society, a hetairia. The teachings of its founder were not 
set down in writing, and the school itself, widely scattered in many 
cities, evolved in the course of almost two centuries. It is no surprise 
that in reliable sources we can find nothing resembling a Pythago- 
rean orthodoxy. All Pythagoreans were different, although all shared 
common features with other Pythagoreans. This means that certain 
Pythagoreans had characteristics in common with some Pythagoreans, 
but not with others. For example, mathematics is the common char- 
acteristic for Hippasus, Theodorus, Philolaus, and Archytas; natural 
philosophy for Alcmaeon, Hippasus, Menestor, Hippo, and Philolaus; 
medicine for Democedes, Alcmaeon, Iccus, and Hippo; and athletics 
for Milo, Astylus, and Iccus. However, not one common character- 
istic can be found for Hippasus and Iccus, Milo and Theodorus, or 
Menestor and Eurytus, except, of course, that they were Pythagore- 
ans. For the period up to the middle of the fifth century, a common 
characteristic might be belonging to Pythagorean Aetairiai, but we do 
not, unfortunately, Know what belonging to a helairia meant in each 
individual case and, therefore, cannot make use of it for our purpose. 
In particular it is not known whether it assumed active participation 
by every Pythagorean in politics. In any case, political activity ceases 
to be one of the constituent features of Pythagorean communities after 
the middle of the fifth century. It is, for example, quite unclear whether 
we may count Philolaus' school at Thebes a hetairia. 

It does not follow from Aristoxenus' historical and biographi- 
cal writings that he thought the Pythagoreans to be a philosophical 
school par excellence; he rather focused on political events and on 
the way of life. His individual Pythagoreans, like individual Pythago- 
reans of Aristotle, constitute a quite tangible group, as distinct from 
their anonymous Pythagoreans. It is this group that interests us most 
of all, because these people were regarded as Pythagoreans by their 
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contemporaries and in the first place by the Pythagoreans themselves. 
Although this criterion, as will be made clear by what follows, is 
not absolutely reliable, I treat it as fundamental. The most important 
source for determining who was a Pythagorean is the catalogue of 
218 Pythagoreans passed down by Iamblichus, which, since the time 
of Erwin Rohde, has been taken to be connected with Aristoxenus.?? 
When determining who should go into the Pythagorean sections of the 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Diels relied on this catalogue, though he 
was not always consistent. Aristoxenus' authorship was subsequently 
supported by Timpanaro Cardini and Burkert adduced further consid- 
erations in his favor?! Recently Carl Huffman stressed the importance 
of the catalogue, although he expressed some doubts regarding it,” 
which I shall try to dispel. All those in the catalogue whose chronol- 
ogy can be established are from the time before Aristoxenus, that is, 
the sixth to the first half of the fourth century. The catalogue is inde- 
pendent of pseudo-Pythagorean literature (the names of some 18 writ- 
ers from Thesleff's collection are absent) and could not have been 
compiled by Iamblichus, who has 18 more names of Pythagoreans 
not found in the catalogue. For example, Iamblichus reports that Dio- 
dorus of Aspendus was received into the Pythagorean school by Are- 
sas of Lucania, the last scholarch of the school, since by then there 
was a shortage of Pythagoreans (VP 266, from Apollonius). Neither 
Diodorus nor Aresas figure in the catalogue. Iamblichus gives the 
names of several others scholarchs, Aristeas of Croton, Pythagoras’ 
son Mnesarchus, Bulagoras and Gartydas of Croton (VP 265-6), none 
of whom are mentioned in Aristoxenus' catalogue. Further, the origin 
of a number of Pythagoreans listed in the catalogue differs from the 
data in other sources but coincides with that given by Aristoxenus.” 
Their distribution by cities is also instructive: the greatest number of 
names (43) ıs from Tarentum, the birthplace of Aristoxenus, and 29 
and 38 respectively are from the other two centers of Pythagoreanism, 
Croton and Metapontum. 

The total number of names as well as their classification by 27 
different poleis and peoples indicate that Aristoxenus, apart from oral 


30 Tamb. VP 267 = DK 58A and Rohde (1901) 171. 

>! Timpanaro Cardini (1964) 3.38ff.; Burkert (1972) 105 n. 40. 
?? Huffman (20082) 292ff. 

3 Burkert (1972) 105 n. 40. 
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tradition, relied on some documentary sources. This is confirmed by 
the fact that some two thirds of the names in the catalogue occur only 
there. Of the 56 names mentioned outside the catalogue, more than 
half remain simply names: either we know almost nothing of these 
people, or we know of some insignificant episodes. Since most of the 
individuals named have nothing to do with philosophy or science, 
Aristoxenus' catalogue cannot be regarded as a list of members of 
the Pythagorean School. Sources link some Pythagoreans with politics 
and legislation, others with athletics, and still others appear as heroes 
of oral tradition, like Damon and Phintias or Cleinias and Prorus.?^ It is 
difficult to say whether those who only adhered to the religious teach- 
ing of Pythagoras and led a life of abstinence are included, since prac- 
tically nothing is known about these people. Most likely they were of 
no interest to Aristoxenus and the group of the last Pythagoreans from 
which his information derives. 

Although Aristoxenus used documentary sources and Pythago- 
rean oral tradition, he hardly had exhaustive and accurate informa- 
tion on the ancient Pythagoreans. Hence it should not be presumed 
that all Pythagoreans who were at all well known are included in 
the catalogue, or, on the other hand, that only these 218 persons are 
"genuine" Pythagoreans. Apart from all else, in the time which passed 
between Aristoxenus and Iamblichus, some names could have been 
left out of the catalogue or been displaced through a copyist's error, 
while others might have been distorted in the copying process, and 
still others added to the catalogue. Thus, Hippasus of Metapontum 
appears among the Sybarites (DK 1.446.30), Ecphantus of Syracuse 
among the Crotoniates (446.11), Philolaus of Croton among the Tar- 
entines (446.22), Astylus of Croton and Eurytus of Tarentum (Aristox. 
fr. 19) among the Metapontines (446.20, 22), Xenophilus of Thracian 
Chalcidice among the Cyzicenes (448.4). Alcimachus, Deinarchus, 
and Meton, defenders of the Crotonian constitution (Iamb. VP 257), 
are called natives of Paros (447.2—3); it is no less strange that Paros 
appears in the catalogue among the Italian poleis, after Sybaris and 
before Locri. Another Pythagorean from Paros, Thymarides, figures 
in Iamblichus as a Parosian (VP 239) and as a Tarentine (VP 145); 
the latter is much more plausible. Four Pythagoreans from Carthage 


34 See Aristox. fr. 31, 131 Wehrli and Diod. 10.4.1 = DK 54A3 (from Aristoxenus). 
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with typical Greek names (447.1) also give rise to serious doubt. O. 
Masson supposed that they were Chalcedonians (Kadyndoviot), not 
Carthaginians (Kaepynöövıoı),” but how did Pythagoreans come to 
be at Chalcedon in Asia Minor? Moreover, one of the Carthaginians, 
Miltiades, figures in the story of mutual aid among Pythagoreans of 
different peoples (Iamb. VP 128), which according to Diels is from 
Aristoxenus (DK 58D7). The hero of another such story, the Tyrrhe- 
nian Nausithous (VP 127), is also mentioned in the catalogue (448.5). 
K. Geus considered Miltiades and the three other Pythagoreans from 
Carthage to be historical figures,” although in the classical period they 
turn out to be the only Greeks, who are said to be from Carthage. I 
would not exclude the possibility that the Carthaginian Pythagoreans 
owe their existence to Aristoxenus. 

Democedes of Croton (DK 19), who married the daughter of the 
Pythagorean athlete and military leader Milo (Hdt. 3.137), is missing 
from the catalogue.” Amyclas is absent, but his friend Cleinias of 
Tarentum is there, though Aristoxenus mentions them both as Pythag- 
oreans and friends of Plato (fr. 131 Wehrli). Strangely, Aristoxenus' 
father Spintharus, who belonged to the circle of Archytas, is missing. 
Absent are the pupils of Philolaus, Simmias and Cebes of Thebes 
(44A la, B15), who appear in Plato’s Phaedo, although another char- 
acter in the dialogue, Echecrates of Phlius, is present.” Thebes, one of 
the centers of Pythagoreanism in the fifth century, is not mentioned in 
the catalogue. Ecphantus of Syracuse appears in the catalogue among 
the Pythagoreans of Croton (DK 1.446.11), yet his fellow-countryman 
and contemporary Hicetas, mentioned by Theophrastus (DK 50A 1), 
does not. Parmenides’ teacher, Ameinias, as recorded by Sotion, is 
not named.” These are additions to the catalogue that deserve serious 
examination. 

These seven "additions" to the catalogue balance an equal num- 
ber of "excisions": those whom Aristoxenus' sources regarded as 


35 Masson (1995) 229ff. 

36 Geus (1994) 198ff. 

37 Hermippus (fr. 22 Wehrli = FGrHist 1026F21 = DK 19A2) named his father Cal- 
liphon as a pupil of Pythagoras and, although this biographer's evidence on Pythago- 
ras is normally unreliable, in this case he could have made use of a sound tradition. 

38 Echecrates of Phlius is not identical with Echecrates of Locri, with whom 
Timaeus communicated (FGrHist 566F12), pace Jacoby (1954) 552. 

? D.L. 9.21 = DK 27. His source could be Timaeus: Jacoby (1954) 326 n. 200. 
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Pythagoreans, but modern scholarship for various reasons excludes. 
This applies, for example, to the renowned lawgivers Zaleucus of Locri 
and Charondas of Catana, who figure as Pythagoreans, not only in the 
catalogue, but also in Aristoxenus' fragments (fr. 17 and 43 Wehrli). 
To all appearances Zaleucus and Charondas, who lived long before 
Pythagoras, were associated with him by the Pythagorean lawgivers 
of the second half of the fifth century from Locri and Rhegium.^ Thus, 
in this instance Aristoxenus recorded a venerable, though unreliable, 
Pythagorean tradition, which aimed at conferring retrospectively on 
Pythagoras the reputation for being a lawgiver, by making Zaleucus 
and Charondas his followers. Another such "pair" are the well-known 
wonder-workers Aristeas and Abaris. Aristeas of Proconessus (turn of 
sixth century) was the author of the poem Arimaspea, which described 
his journeyings in search of the Hyperboreans. In the course of his life 
Aristeas twice disappeared, and, 240 years later, as Herodotus records 
(4.13—5), he reappeared at Metapontum and commanded the citizens 
to set up an altar to Apollo and a statue to himself. The catalogue duly 
lists him among the Pythagoreans of Metapontum. Abaris, a mythical 
priest of Apollo and expert on the Hyperboreans, is the only repre- 
sentative of this legendary people in the catalogue. As Bolton dem- 
onstrated, Aristeas and Abaris were associated with Pythagoras in the 
legendary tradition of the fifth century, which was subsequently used 
and embellished by Heraclides of Pontus.“! In this instance the legend- 
ary, the literary, and the historical traditions are partly superimposed 
on one another. 

Parmenides and Empedocles are also the sole representatives of 
their poleis in the catalogue. There would appear to have been no 
Pythagorean societies in Elea and Acragas; hence, in the cases of 


? In Iamblichus (VP 130 and 172) Zaleucus is mentioned together with another 
lawgiver from Locri, the Pythagorean Timares, who probably lived in the middle or 
second half of the fifth century: Delatte (1922) 182ff. and Ciaceri (1927) 47ff. In the 
same chapters Iamblichus names the Pythagorean lawgivers from Rhegium: Phytius, 
Helicaon, Aristocrates, and Theocles, who, like Timares, figure in the catalogue (to be 
sure, Theocles is named there as Euthycles, and in VP 172 as Theaetetus). On Rhe- 
gium as a center of Pythagoreanism after the middle of the fifth century, see Aristox. 
fr. 18 Wehrli and von Fritz (1940) 77. Rhegium's legislation was based on the laws of 
Charondas (Arist. Pol. 1274223 and fr. 611.55 Rose, from excerpts from the Constitu- 
lion of Rhegium). 

“ Bolton (1962) 151ff., particularly 174ff. 
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Parmenides and Empedocles, one can only speak of their Pythagorean 
teachers. In the biographical tradition of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
Empedocles is often portrayed as the pupil of Pythagoreans (and even 
of Pythagoras himself);? mention of Parmenides' teacher Ameinias 
also does not give the impression of being someone's invention. This 
could be the reason for their inclusion in the catalogue, although we do 
not know precisely whether this occurred before or after Aristoxenus. 
T he influence of Pythagorean ideas on Parmenides and Empedocles is 
incontestable, yet both are philosophers too independent and impor- 
tant to be fully integrated into the Pythagorean tradition. Rather, they 
should be left among the "sympathizers" with Pythagoreanism. The 
next and last “excision” is Melissus, who is named with five other 
Pythagoreans from Samos. If there was a Pythagorean society on 
Samos, then in principle Melissus could have been a member, even if 
in philosophy he followed Parmenides and Zeno, just as the Pythag- 
orean Ecphantus later followed Democritus and Anaxagoras. At the 
same time, unlike Zeno (who is not in the catalogue),* Melissus does 
not figure as a Pythagorean in other sources; we have no grounds other 
than the catalogue to regard him as one. 

Seven questionable names out of 218 is a very good indicator 
of the reliability of the catalogue as a historical document. We may 
observe that all these instances involve famous people, three of whom 
(Aristeas, Zaleucus, and Charondas) lived before Pythagoras, while 
a fourth (Abaris) was a wholly legendary figure. The basis for their 
inclusion in the catalogue is understandable in each case (except that 
of Melissus), even though it appears unconvincing to us. The cata- 
logue does not, however, show signs that the Pythagoreans strove to 
make “their own” all those famous individuals who in one way or 
another had contact with them. We do not find, for example, Democri- 
tus, Theaetetus, Epaminondas, and Eudoxus,* who had Pythagorean 


£ Alcidamus ap. D.L. 8.56; Theophr. fr. 227A FHS&G; Neanth. FGrHist 84F26 
and Tim. FGrHist 566F 14. 

® Parmenides and Zeno as Pythagoreans: Callim. ap. Procl. In Parm., 619.5-10; 
Strab. 6.1.1; Anon. Phot. 439a37 = Thesleff (1965) 238.20 and schol. lamb. VP 267, 
p. 150.7ff. Deubner and Klein. 

“ Democritus (DK 14A6), Theaetetus (DK 43A4), Epaminondas (Aristox. fr. 18 
Wehrli and Diod. 10.11, from Aristoxenus), Eudoxus (D.L. 8.86 = T7 Lasserre). 
According to Aristoxenus, Epaminondas called his teacher, Lysis of Tarentum, “father.” 
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teachers, or Epicharmus, whom ancient tradition often associated with 
the Pythagoreans.* Since the catalogue is organized by poleis where 
there were Pythagorean societies, and since the majority of the names 
in it are unknown to us, it cannot be regarded as a list of famous fig- 
ures, like that compiled by Hecataeus of Abdera, supposedly on the 
basis of “Egyptian sacred books."^* Hippasus, Menestor, or Hippo 
are mentioned in the catalogue, not because they were particularly 
famous, but because they were Pythagoreans. The catalogue contains 
the names of four Pythagorean Olympic victors^ but not all the Olym- 
pic victors from Croton, Tarentum, Locri and other cities in Magna 
Graecia, where there were Pythagorean communities. Alcmaeon of 
Croton is named, but not Acron of Acragas? or the renowned physi- 
cian Philistion of Locri. Though there is a theoretical possibility that 
some names were added to the catalogue, no one has yet succeeded in 
proving this. If we disregard Charondas, Zaleucus, and Aristeas, the 
catalogue is free from anachronisms, which would inevitably occur, if 
somebody tried to “amplify” its data. 

Most probably, the list of the Pythagoreans comes from Aristox- 
enus work On Pythagoras and his Associates (IIgoi IlvO0ayooou 
nal TOV yvwoiuwv o0100), where we find many close parallels to 
this document, beginning with Italian lawgivers Zaleucus and Char- 
ondas and ending with the last Pythagoreans (fr. 17—8). It was not 
Greeks alone who came to Pythagoras, says Aristoxenus, but also 
Italians, including Lucanians (fr. 17); this agrees with the catalogue, 
where four Lucanians figure. Although “associate” (yvmouos), like 
"companion" (é1oiooc) and “friend” (píos) by no means always 
has a political coloration, Aristoxenus applies it several times to the 


5 Epicharmus as Pythagorean: Plut. Numa 8; D.L. 8.7, 8.78; Clem. Strom. 5.14.100; 
Iamb. VP 241, 266 and Anon. 7n Plat. Theaet. 71.12. 

% Hecataeus of Abdera wrote that Orpheus, Musaeus, Melampus, Daedalus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, Oenopides, Democritus, Plato and Eudoxus all visited 
Egypt (FGrHist 264F25.96). 

?' Milo and Astylus of Croton, Iccus of Tarentum, Dicon of Caulonia (DK 1.446. 14, 
20, and 28 and DK 1.447.14). See Kirchner (1903) 582; cf. Oldfather (1921) 74 and 
Burkert (1972) 403 n. 12. 

# Note, e.g., the absence of the victor of 520, Philip of Croton, who was exiled for 
his connection with the tyrant of Sybaris, Telys (Hdt. 5.47). 

? Acron, a contemporary of Empedocles, wrote On the Food of Healthy People 
(DK 1.283.5). Cf. Thesleff (1965) 1ff. and Burkert (1972) 223 n. 25. 
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political followers of Pythagoras.” What is no less important, is that 
besides “associates” (yv@wpıuuoı) he mentioned their distant descen- 
dants (ANOYOVOL AUTWV XOL MOAAOYV yeveðv, fr. 17), which gives a 
very suitable context for appending to this work the list of the Pythag- 
oreans, compiled on the basis of written and oral tradition. I would 
like to repeat that this was not a list of Pythagorean philosophers and 
scientists, although it embraces them too, but a list of the members of 
the Pythagorean hetairiai and their direct descendants. Indeed, Phi- 
lolaus fled from Croton to Thebes, because he belonged to the ruling 
Pythagorean aristocracy, which was overthrown by the anti-Pythago- 
rean outbreaks of the mid-fifth century, when "the best men in each 
city perished" (Polyb. 2.39.1, from Timaeus). Philolaus' direct stu- 
dents were Aristoxenus' teachers, the last Pythagoreans. 

So, comparing the criteria used by Aristoxenus in compiling his 
list of Pythagoreans with those applied in modern works, I conclude 
that, beyond a critical approach to the sources, we enjoy no special 
advantages over the first historian of Pythagoreanism. The catalogue 
remains the primary source in determining who belonged to Pythag- 
orean societies, and its data can be revised only if there is to hand 
more reliable evidence than it. In all other cases the person named in 
the catalogue should be accounted a Pythagorean, and vice versa. For 
example, Alcmaeon is on the list, which agrees with the fact that his 
book opened with an address to three Pythagoreans (24B1), one of 
whom, Brontinus, is known as Pythagoras' contemporary and relative. 
Apart from Aristoxenus, a number of later authors also vouch for Alc- 
maeon's Pythagoreanism.”' The tradition preserved by Diogenes Laer- 
tius affirms that he heard Pythagoras himself (8.83). Nevertheless, 
Alcmaeon's belonging to the Pythagorean school has been more than 
once contested, one of the main arguments being that Aristotle did not 
call him a Pythagorean and made a distinction between his dualism 
and the dualism of the Pythagorean table of opposites.” As I have 


°° Aristox. fr. 17 Wehrli and Neanth. FGrHist 84F30 = Porph. VP 55. See Minar 
(1942) 21 n. 25 and Burkert (1982) 14. In Aristox. fr. 50 Wehrli, yvopıuog, on the 
other hand, is simply an “acquaintance” of Archytas; see Huffman (2005) 318. 

^! [amb. VP 104, 267; Simpl. Jn de An. 32.3; Phlp. In de An. 88.11 and schol. Plat. 
Alc. 1 121e. 

? See, e.g., Zeller (1919) 601; Wachtler (1896) 88ff.; Ciaceri (1927) 73ff.; Heidel 
(1940) 3ff.; Guthrie (1962) 341ff. and Lloyd (1975) 125ff. (with a summary of previ- 
ous opinions). 
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pointed out, Aristotle names no one as a Pythagorean, and it would 
have been strange if he had made an exception for Alcmaeon. Aristotle 
certainly drew a distinction between Alcmaeon's views and those of 
a particular group of Pythagoreans (Éve£pot ÔÈ TOV AUTO@V voótov, 
Met. 986a22f.). This group proposed as principles, not numbers, as 
the rest of the Pythagoreans did (985b23ff.), but ten pairs of opposing 
principles: limit — unlimited, odd — even, etc. Aristotle says "In this 
way Alcmaeon of Croton seems also to have conceived the matter, and 
either he got this view from them or they got it from him.” If the words 
which follow, “for Alcmaeon was young in the old age of Pythag- 
oras" (xoi yao éyéveto tiv MAınlav AXxpoíov «véoo emi YEQOVTL 
IIvOa'yóoa, 986a29-30), belong to Aristotle,” then he was inclined 
to believe, perhaps not without hesitation, that Alcmaeon lived before 
these Pythagoreans; hence he influenced them, not the reverse. Even 
if that text is not accepted, the conclusion that Alcmaeon lived before 
these Pythagoreans follows from the fact that he expressed himself 
“indefinitely” (&àOÓtooíotoc), whereas they indicated how many and 
what the opposites were (986b-3). Whatever the case, it is obvious, 
that the table of opposites comes not from Pythagorean, but from Aca- 
demic sources.” Thus, paradoxically, Aristotle compares a theory of 


3 véoc is Diels’s conjecture (DK 1.211.17). This phrase is absent from one of the 
manuscript traditions (Ab) and the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias, but has 
been preserved in a more reliable tradition (EJ) and in Asclepius' commentary (/n Met. 
39.21). Ross, who normally prefers EJ (Ross [1958] clxv), regarded these words as a 
late insertion. Wachtler (1896) 3ff. analysing this passage in detail, showed convinc- 
ingly that the mention of Pythagoras is Aristotle's; he is followed by DK 1.211.17; 
Ciaceri (1927) 70; Timpanaro Cardini (1958) 1.125; Guthrie (1962) 342ff. and Dórrie 
(1970) 23. For Aristotle's chronology of Pythagoras, see fr. 75 and 191. 

“A continuous transition between Pythagorean and Platonic,” Burkert (1972) 51. 
Aristotle twice connects the table with Speusippus (see above n. 7); after the first two 
pairs (NEEAS-ANELEOV, TTEQLTTÖV-AgTLOV), which are important both for the Pythag- 
oreans and for Plato (cf. Met. 1004b33, where these two pairs are ascribed to different 
thinkers, according to most commentators, the Pythagoreans and Plato; see Alex. /n 
Met., 262.7), the third place is occupied by the pair &v-nAf}8og, which is a corner- 
stone of Speusippus' philosophy (Arist. Mer. 1092a35, 1087b4, b25 and 1085b5; see 
Taran (1981) 33ff.) and the fifth by dggev-ONAv, which is attested among Xeno- 
crates' principles (fr. 213 Isnardi Parente). The sixth and ninth pairs (rest and move- 
ment, good and bad) are, according to Aristotle, typically Platonic (Met. 1084a32ff.), 
whereas such opposites as cold-hot and moist-dry, which were really important for 
the Pythagorean thinkers (cf. Alcmaeon DK 24BB4, Menestor DK 32A3-5 and 7, 
Hippon DK 38A11 and Philolaus DK 44A 27), are conspicuously absent in the table. 
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a real Pythagorean, without calling him a Pythagorean, with an Aca- 
demic theory, calling its authors Pythagoreans! Who these "Academic 
Pythagoreans" were remains a mystery. If one desperately needs to 
see real figures behind Aristotelian Pythagoreans, one could think, for 
example, of Plato’s friends Amyclas and Cleinias.” But this is pure 
conjecture. More often than not I do not see real figures behind "the 
Pythagoreans” (IIvOayooetot) of Aristotle. 

Generally, we have to be very cautious concerning Pythagoreans 
unattested in Aristoxenus.” Diels basing the Pythagorean chapters of 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker on the catalogue, extended the list of 
Pythagoreans to include some of those not in the catalogue. Hence in 
his collection the early Pythagoreans include Cercops (DK 15), Petron 
(DK 16), Paron (DK 26), and Xuthus (DK 33). However, according 
to Aristotle (fr. 75), the poet Cercops lived at the time of Hesiod and 
could not have been a Pythagorean.” As a Pythagorean he first appears 
in the book of the Hellenistic grammarian Epigenes (early 3rd cent.?), 
On Works attributed to Orpheus,” who ascribed to Cercops two Orphic 
poems, Sacred Discourse ( Tepóc Aó'yoc) and Descent into Hades (Eig 
Aıdov 4aápoorc). Epigenes’ evidence is clearly based on conjecture, 
as are all other similar indications. In Cicero a reference to Cercops 
is attached to a quotation from Aristotle, who believed that the poet 
Orpheus had never existed: "Aristotle tells us that the poet Orpheus 
never existed and the Pythagoreans report that this Orphic poem was 
the work of a certain Cercops" (Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles 
numquam fuisse et hoc Orphicum carmen Pythagorei ferunt cuiusdam 
fuisse Cercopis, ND 1.107 = Arist. fr. 7). Only the first part of this 


> When Plato wanted to collect all Democritus’ books and burn them, they per- 
suaded him not to do so, explaining that too many people had copies of them (Aristox. 
fr. 131 Wehrli). 

> According to the Peripatetic Clearchus, a younger contemporary of Aristoxenus, 
a certain Pythagorean named Euxitheus maintained that the soul was bound to the 
body as a punishment and resided in it until a god set it free (fr. 38 Wehrli). This 
fragment aside, we know nothing of the existence of the Pythagorean Euxitheus; he 
is clearly a fictitious figure (Burkert [1972] 124 n. 21), into whose mouth Clearchus 
placed a popular doctrine. 

> Burkert (1972) 114 and 130 n. 60; cf. DK 1.106.6ff. 

5 Clem. Strom. 1.21.131 = test. 222 Kern. On Epigenes see Susemihl (1892) 
1.344ff. Linforth (1941) 110ff. and 114ff. dated Epigenes to the fourth century, which 
is clearly too early. Cf. Nilsson (1955) 1.682. 
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evidence belongs to Aristotle, as is confirmed by a quotation in Philo- 
ponus, the second part deriving from Epigenes.” Aristotle could not 
have named as a Pythagorean a contemporary of Hesiod; it is no less 
material that no one at all was named by him as a Pythagorean. 

We know of Petron only from a single quotation from Hippys of 
Rhegium transmitted by Phanias of Eresus. It is not known when Hip- 
pys lived (Phanias was Aristotle's pupil), and it is very probable that 
this evidence is spurious.° Paron, as Burkert has shown, appeared 
wholly as the result of an error by Aristotle, who mistook the par- 
ticiple IIAPCGN for a proper noun.°! Xuthus is known only from a 
single mention by Aristotle (Phys. 216b22); in his commentary on this 
passage Simplicius calls Xuthus a Pythagorean, but this point cannot 
be checked. Since all three are absent from Aristoxenus' catalogue and 
nothing more is known of them, there are no grounds for regarding 
them as Pythagoreans. 

In Diels’ collection there are among the Pythagoreans of the 
fourth century six more names that must be erased from the Presocrat- 
ics. Ocellus of Lucania (DK 48) is mentioned in the catalogue, which 
means that Aristoxenus accounted him a historical figure (cf. fr. 17), 
yet all the doctrines attributed to him are pseudo-Pythagorean. Thus 
the philosopher Ocellus is a fiction, as distinct from the Pythagorean 
Ocellus.? Timaeus of Locri (DK 49) owes his existence to the Pla- 
tonic dialogue and, later, to a pseudo-Pythagorean treatise. Simus 
of Poseidonia (DK 1.447.6), mentioned in the catalogue, can hardly 
be identified with the harmonic theorist Simus (DK 56), the central 
figure in the story of the dedicatory gift of Arimnestus, the son of 
Pythagoras, related by Duris. Myonides and Euphranor, who appear 
in the same section of Diels (DK 56), are also pseudo-Pythagorean fic- 
tions.“ In the case of the last Pythagorean in Diels’ collection, Lycon 


? Kroll (1921) 314; Phlp. In de An. 186.21ff. = Arist. fr. 7 Rose. 

9 FGrHist 554F5 with comm. and Burkert (1972) 114 n. 35; Cf. however: Guthrie 
(1962) 322ff. 

61 Burkert (1972) 170 and Martano (1980). 

62 Thesleff (1965) 124ff. On the Italic Pythagoreans see Mele (1981). 

$ Thesleff (1965) 202ff. 

* FGrHist 76F23 = DK 14A6 = 56A2. Arimnestus is clearly invented, as probably 
is Simus, who was supposed to have stolen the Pythagorean xavov. 

65 In Atheneus (4.182c, 184e; 14.634d = DK 44A7 and 47B6) Euphranor, along 
with Philolaus and Archytas, is called the author of On Auloi (legit alA@v), which 
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(DK 57), we are evidently dealing with four different people. Since 
Lycon of Tarentum, named in the catalogue (DK 1.446.23), cannot be 
identified with the other three,° only his name remains. Other scholars 
have gone further than Diels. The editions by Maddalena and Timpa- 
naro Cardini list as Pythagoreans Epicharmus, Ion of Chios, Damon 
of Athens, Hippodamus of Miletus, the sculptor Polyclitus, and also 
Oenopides and Hippocrates of Chios.°’ Not only are these not named 
in the catalogue, but also not a single source of the classical period 
calls them Pythagoreans or pupils of Pythagoreans. 

I think that Diels was also somewhat too generous regarding 
Aristoxenian material in Jamblichus.° Several items in section 58D, 
entitled "From Arıstoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts and Pythagorean 
Life" certainly do not go back to Aristoxenus, e.g., the greater part 
of 58D1 = Iamb. VP 164-6 (only VP 163 contains authentic mate- 
rial), and the whole of 58D2 = VP 137. At the same time, VP 163 = 
58D1.4 has a splendid parallel, which apparently stems from Aristox- 
enus, to the ironic words of Isocrates about Pythagoras and his pupils. 
Isocrates notes: 


He so exceeded others in fame that all the young desired to become 
his students, and older people were more pleased to see their chil- 
dren conversing with him than attending to their own affairs. We 
must believe this. Even now people admire those who claim to be 
his students more even when they are silent than those men who 
have the greatest reputation for speaking.” 


seems to be a pseudo-Pythagorean work; see Thesleff (1965) 85. Iamblichus (dn Nic. 
116.4ff.) attributes to Myonides and Euphranor the discovery of the four means, 
which in reality were discovered by Eratosthenes; see Zhmud (2006) 174; cf. Burkert 
(1972) 455 n. 40 and 442 n. 92. 

6 See Susemihl (1892) 330ff. and 691ff.; Thesleff (1965) 109ff.; Burkert (1972) 
204 and FGrHist 1110 with comm. 

6” Maddalena (1954). Timpanaro Cardini (1964) 3.334ff. places Epicharmus, 
Damon, and Hippodamus in the section “Risonanze Pitagoriche”; cf. Zeller (1919) 
607ff. See also Huffman (2002). 

$ Jamblichus made extensive use of Aristoxenus’ Pythagorean Precepts; see Rohde 
(1901) 141ff., who argues that Nicomachus was the intermediary, and Burkert (1972) 
101, who suggests that Iamblichus used Aristoxenus directly. Burkert attributes Iamb. 
VP 101-2, 174-6, 180-2, 200—13 and 230-3 to the Precepts. 

9 Er yao xoi viv tots zxooozxovovuévovc é£xe(vov puaOnvàc evo LAAAOV 
ovy vrac Oavuátovo 7 tods ém TH Aéyev neylornv ðótav Éyovrac (Bus. 29). 
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What is meant by “when they are silent" (oty@vtac) in this context? 
Is the silence the legendary Pythagorean vow of silence, secrecy in 
teaching, or taciturnity and restraint in speech” set against the art of 
the best orators (among whom Isocrates probably counted himself)? 
Secret doctrines generate suspicion, rather than admiration; pedagogi- 
cal silence, if practiced without moderation, would also produce per- 
plexity and taunts," whereas restraint in speech was something the 
Greeks really did admire. What would the Pythagoreans have had to 
hide in the 390s (€tt yoo xal viv plainly refers to the contempo- 
raries of Isocrates), when Philolaus, who had supposedly made pub- 
lic the school’s secrets, had died, and Archytas was publishing one 
treatise after another? A parallel from Aristoxenus points in a more 
promising direction: “The Pythagoreans were much given to silence 
and ready to listen, and the one who was able to listen was praised by 
them. "7? Moreover, it was Aristoxenus who held Archytas’ self-control 
and restraint to be among his most important qualities: in situations 
in which others would deliver fiery perorations, he remained calm 
and said nothing.” It is highly probable that when Isocrates wrote of 
Pythagorean restraint he was thinking of Archytas, since his polemics 
with Archytas are reflected in the same speech.” 

Another alleged piece of evidence for Pythagorean secrecy are 
the following words of Aristoxenus: “And the rest of the Pythagore- 
ans said that not all things were to be spoken to all people." (gAeyov 
TE HAL oi GAAOL IIvdaydoeıoı pt) Cival NEST závvac nAvTa ONTG, 
fr. 43 Wehrli). What this sentence meant is clear, first, from the title 
of the work in which it appeared, Laws of Pedagogy (IIouógvtvXoi 


7 Timpanaro Cardini (1958) 1.27: “contegno riservato"; Philip (1966) 146: 
"taciturnity. " 

7| Xenocrates devoted one hour a day to silence (D.L. 4.11, see also Val. Max. 7.2 
ext. 6 and Stob. 3.33.11 = fr. 61-2 Isnardi Parente), which was evidently considered a 
worthy activity (whether or not this story is true; Valerius Maximus speaks of restraint 
in speech). The Pythagoreans were supposed to maintain silence for five successive 
years! 

7 owwmnrots dé siva xoi dxovotixots xoi énoauvetoOou nag’ at votc TOV 
óvváuevov axotoat (lamb. VP 163 = DK 58D1.4) 

? Fr. 30 Wehrli: when angry the Pythagoreans did not punish their slaves or admon- 
ish freemen; instead they waited quietly and silently (gwn xoó ugvov xoi Novxia) 
until able to think rationally. 

™ Bus. 23, on the value of a mathematical education. See Zhmud (2006) 74. 
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vöuoı), and second, from the reference to Xenophilus which fol- 
lows it. Xenophilus was Aristoxenus' mentor, and another pedagogi- 
cal maxim is placed in his mouth. In this context, the advice "not to 
tell everybody everything" may mean: "one should not say the same 
things to children (or adolescents) as to adults." Even if we under- 
stand these words in a broader sense, “one should not blurt out all one's 
secrets too freely," this sensible advice, which Aristoxenus takes from 
the mid-fourth-century Pythagoreans, still need not imply secrecy 
in Pythagoras teaching. The precepts of the Seven Sages, whom 
nobody seems to have suspected of secret teaching, are full of such 
advice." Since Aristoxenus consistently avoided reporting anything 
about the Pythagoreans that went beyond the accepted norms of his 
day, he could hardly have meant anything other than the folk wisdom 
enshrined in the pronouncements of the sages. In general Aristoxenus' 
writings, especially the Pythagorean Precepts, have much in common 
with traditional wisdom.” It seems that quite often he felt free to claim 
it for the wisdom of the Pythagoreans. 

To Arıstoxenus’ fr. 43 about Pythagorean education, discussed 
above, Wehrli attached the preceding words of Diogenes Laertius on 
the secrecy of the teaching until the time of Philolaus (8.15).5 This is 


? In the light of the tradition on Pythagoras’ speeches addressed to groups of dif- 
fering age and sex (Antisthenes fr. 51 Decleva Caizzi; Dicaearchus fr. 33 Wehrli and 
Timaeus ap. Justin 20.4), this interpretation seems highly likely. Aristoxenus also 
mentions the different responsibilities of the four age groups: children, adolescents, 
adults, and old people (fr. 35 Wehrli). 

76 Stob. 3.1.172 = DK 10A3, from the collection of the Peripatetic Demetrius of 
Phaleron. Cleobulus: "Listen much and say little" (4, cf. 6: "Keep your tongue in 
check”); Solon: “Seal your words with silence, and silence with the seal of the fitting 
moment" (5); “If you know, keep silent! " (18); Chilon: “When drinking, do not talk 
too much; you will regret it" (2); "Do not let your tongue overtake your mind" (14; 
cf. D.L. 1.69: "What is hard? To keep a secret"); Bias: "Listen much, and speak at 
the right moment" (10-11, cf. 4 and 17), Periander: “Betray no secret speeches" (14). 

7' Cf., e.g., respect for one's parents: Cleobulus (2), Thales (6), Periander (10) and 
Aristox. fr. 34 Wehrli, cf. also Xen. Mem. 4.4.19; controlling one's anger: Chilon (15) 
and Aristox. fr. 30 Wehrli; the primacy of old laws over new ones: Periander (16) 
and Aristox. fr. 33—4 Wehrli; criticism of lack of moderation: Cleobulus (10 and 17), 
Thales (12) and Aristox. fr. 17 Wehrli. 

7$ “Until the time of Philolaus, it was not possible at all to learn the Pythagorean 
teaching. But he alone brought fourth the famous three books which Plato asked in a 
letter to be bought for 100 minae" (tr. Huffman). 
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clearly wrong: the quotation from Aristoxenus begins with “and the 
rest of the Pythagoreans said" (ÉAeyóv te Xo oi GAAOL 1Ivdayögeıoı; 
fr. 36-8 and 41 also begin with “they said" [EAeyov, Épaoxov, 
Épaocav]. What we have in Diogenes is yet another clumsy attempt 
to meld together two different sources and thus confirm the secrecy of 
Pythagorean teaching. Apart from anything else, Aristoxenus could not 
have written of “three books" (toia pipA(a) published by Philolaus, 
because the pseudo-Pythagorean tripartitum appeared at the end of the 
third century.” In the fifth- and fourth-century sources we find not one 
word about the oral nature of Pythagoreanism before Philolaus. 


7 See Burkert (1972) 226 n. 40. 


Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates* 


Carl Huffman 


1. Introduction 


Scholars attempting to discover the historical Socrates have relied 
mostly on Plato with a bow towards Xenophon and a glance at Aris- 
tophanes. None of these authors themselves were primarily interested 
in providing an historical account of Socrates, however, and some 
scholars now regard the search for such an account as futile.! There 
has been surprising neglect of a source who has, prima facie, a much 
better claim to our attention, if we are searching for the Socrates 


"An earlier version of this paper was presented at the International Socrates Sympo- 
sium and 27th Annual Workshop in Ancient Philosophy, Texas Christian University, 
April 1-3, 2004. Initially, I planned to publish it as a journal article and received some 
very helpful comments from an anonymous reader as part of that process. Stefan 
Schorn's paper for this volume was developed completely independently of my paper 
and he did not see my paper until after he had written his contribution. It is striking 
and reassuring that our independent research led to similar conclusions, although, as 
the reader will see, we do not agree on every point and in some cases use different 
approaches to the evidence. 

! See, e.g., Prior (2001). 
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of history, since he sets out precisely to write the first biography of 
Socrates. It is certainly the case that early Greek biography may not 
have held to strict historical standards. It may have had purposes that 
went beyond or even conflicted with the goal of historical accuracy. 
Nonetheless, a life would appear to be closer to history than a Platonic 
dialogue.? The author of this first biography of Socrates is Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum, the great music theorist, member of the Lyceum under 
Aristotle and the subject of this volume of essays. The reason that so 
little attention has been paid to Aristoxenus is not far to seek. Even 
the editor of the fragments of Aristoxenus, Wehrli, calls Aristoxenus' 
treatment of Socrates "libelous.'? Guthrie describes Aristoxenus as a 
"curiously sour character," whose account is gossipy and "bears the 
marks of malice and scandal." ^ Burnet refers to “the scandal-monger 
Aristoxenus.'? More recently Villari assumes that his “clear distaste 
for Socrates" has been proven.? If you would like to learn how to say 
"malicious gossip" in German, you can consult German scholarship 
on Aristoxenus (the German expression is bösartigen Klatsch).’ Even 
scholars such as Fitton and Bicknell who argue that Aristoxenus is cor- 
rect in his account of Socrates on specific points, accept his "indubita- 
ble malignitas."5 Most modern treatments of Socrates, such as those of 
Vlastos? and Nehamas,'’ apparently assume that Aristoxenus has been 
put in his place and do not bother to mention him. His marginalization 
is complete in the collected papers by leading scholars published in 
honor of the 2,400th anniversary of Socrates' death. These papers deal 
with a great variety of representations of Socrates but do not mention 
Aristoxenus even once.!! Similarly, his name does not appear in the 
index of the 533-page Companion to Socrates published by Black- 
well.'” The purpose of my paper is to call this marginalization into 


? See Momigliano (1993). 

? Wehrli (1967) 65. 

^ Guthrie (1969) 390. 

? Burnet (1914) 129 n. 2. 

é Villari (2000) 446. 

7 See, e.g., Gomperz (1987) 184. 

8 Bicknell (1974) 2. See Fitton (1970) 58 “hostile,” 59 “bias” and 65 “offensive.” 
? Vlastos (1991) and (1994). 

10 Nehamas (1998). 

1 Judson and Karasmanis (2006). 

12 Ahbel-Rappe and Kamtekar (2006). 
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question, to doubt the indubitable malice of Aristoxenus and to argue 
that it is far from clear that Aristoxenus presented even a particularly 
negative account of Socrates, let alone a scandalous, libelous or mali- 
cious one. 

To begin with, I want to offer some clarifications. First, my focus 
is historical and philological rather than philosophical. One reason for 
the neglect of Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates is that most scholars are 
interested in an historical account of Socrates' philosophical views, 
for which Aristoxenus does not provide much help, and not of his life 
proper, which was Aristoxenus' focus. Yet, in the case of Socrates as 
of few other philosophers, the connection between his philosophical 
views and his way of life has been thought to be intimate and impor- 
tant.^ Accordingly, Aristoxenus’ portrait of Socrates is still crucial 
reading for historians of philosophy. Second, what I have to say is 
even more important for our understanding of Aristoxenus than it is 
for our understanding of Socrates. If my thesis is true, it contributes 
to the rehabilitation of Aristoxenus as a source for other philosophers 
whose lives he wrote: Pythagoras, Plato and Archytas. This emphasis 
on Aristoxenus is salutary. Most scholars only come to Aristoxenus 
out of an interest in the figures he is writing about and have thus only 
viewed him as one among many sources for a specific aspect of their 
lives and have not looked at his testimony as a whole and on its own. 
Much excellent scholarship has been devoted to Aristoxenus’ work 
on music, but such scholarship has little to say about Aristoxenus as 
a biographer and historian.'* Finally, I am not arguing that Aristox- 
enus' account of Socrates’ life and character is historically correct in 
all aspects. The historical issues are simply too complicated to sort 
out in a short article such as this. I should note, however, that Ste- 
fan Schorn's paper in this volume argues that in important respects 
Arıstoxenus is closer to the historical realities than Socratics such as 
Plato are. My contention is more limited: there is no reason to dismiss 


P See Frede (2006) 189: “The example Socrates set with his actual life ... must 
have been a crucial part of what amazed and attracted his immediate followers ... ." 

14 A brilliant and authoritative discussion of Aristoxenus as a harmonic theorist is to 
be found in Barker (2007). See also Gibson (2005). Barker mentions the biographies 
in only one sentence describing the biographies of Plato and Socrates as "thoroughly 
gossipy, not to say scurrilous" (115). Gibson refers to the biographies in just a couple 
of paragraphs and takes the standard line that Aristoxenus allows "personal prejudice 
to color his presentation" and "plainly dislikes" Socrates and Plato (126). 
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Aristoxenus' account of Socrates out of hand as malicious gossip, 
which has been the dominant scholarly approach. I am arguing against 
conclusions such as that of Woodbury in his 1971 article that "What 
cannot be doubted is the character of Aristoxenus himself. His own 
testimony is more than sufficient to convict him as a sensation-seeker 
and muckraker whose guide is a malicious and infirm judgment. "^ 

Before looking at the specifics of Aristoxenus' testimony, I want to 
emphasize the potential importance of his account of Socrates. There 
might be a tendency to dismiss him as a later and derivative source in 
comparison to first-hand sources such as Plato and Xenophon, since 
he was born around 375 BCE, some twenty-five years after Socrates 
died. Two points need to be made here. First, since he is writing a life 
of Socrates, a bios, he may well have done more justice to Socrates' 
life as a whole than Socrates’ younger contemporary Plato, who was 
primarily using the figure of Socrates for his own philosophical pur- 
poses. He may have scoured all available written and oral sources for 
the life of Socrates. Thus, he may be a very well informed derivative 
source, who gives us information on aspects of Socrates' life that Plato 
chose to neglect. Second, Aristoxenus appears to have had some first 
hand information about Socrates, which was independent of Plato and 
Xenophon and not readily available to others. Spintharus, Aristoxe- 
nus’ father and teacher (fr. 1 Wehrli),'° is said to have been an associ- 
ate of Socrates and is cited as one of Aristoxenus' primary sources (fr. 
54a Wehrli).'’ The chronology just works out. If we suppose that Spin- 
tharus was born in 425 BCE, he could have associated with Socrates 
in Athens between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five (407—400) and 
still have been the father of Aristoxenus at fifty in 375 and available 
at age seventy to tell a twenty-year old Aristoxenus about his expe- 
riences with Socrates. Spintharus’ account of Socrates thus has the 
potential to provide some insight into Socrates that is independent of 
Plato and Xenophon. 


15 Woodbury (1971) 303. 

16 All fragments of Aristoxenus will be cited from Wehrli (1967). 

17 In the Suda, Aristoxenus is identified as the son of Mnesios or of Spintharus, but 
Spintharus is taken to be his father in most later sources (e.g., D.L. 2.20 and SE, M. 
6.1). Wehrli (1967) 47 suggested that, since Spintharus is also cited as his teacher and 
used as a source, it may be that Spintharus is just a teacher and that Mnesios is his 
real father. 
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The most fundamental point in assessing Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates is to recognize that we have only a few fragments from it. It 
is hard to know the general character of the treatise on that basis. We 
must not assume that we know that general character, when we do not. 
There are too many different ways of putting the fragments together 
simply to dismiss their evidence as gossip. Comments that are com- 
monly cited as negative, when viewed in the contexts that do survive, 
turn out to be far less critical of Socrates than typically assumed, as I 
will show below. It is important to remember that the same may be true 
for comments for which we have no context. The fragmentary nature 
of the evidence can also contribute to misunderstanding the nature 
of Aristoxenus' Life in another way. The selection of the fragments, 
which have been preserved from the Life, is heavily influenced by the 
purposes of the authors who quote the fragments. The misrepresenta- 
tion of the character of the original text introduced by the purposes 
of the quoting author has been shown in the case of other fragmen- 
tary authors.'? An interesting parallel to Aristoxenus as a biographi- 
cal source is provided by Stesimbrotus of Thasos and Ion of Chios, 
who are regularly regarded as biased sources hostile to Pericles.'? This 
judgment is largely based on Plutarch's presentation of them, yet this 
same Plutarch makes eager use of Ion and Stesimbrotus in his Life of 
Cimon. As Pelling has shown, Plutarch, in fact, constructs two dif- 
ferent Ions depending on his purposes, and it is misguided to assume 
that either of these Ions represents an accurate portrayal of Ion's real 
procedures in biography.?? Thus, in what follows it will be important 
to study the purposes of the authors who quote Aristoxenus in order 
to see how they have influenced modern assumptions about both Aris- 
toxenus' procedures as a biographer and also the nature of his Life of 
Socrates. 


2. Aristoxenus' Reputation in the Ancient Tradition 


Someone might object that, although we are not in a position to deter- 
mine the overall character of Arıstoxenus’ work on the basis of the 
limited evidence for its contents, ancient sources surely had access to 


18 Osborne (1987) and Brunt (1980). 
I? See, e.g., the OCD articles on each author. 
? Pelling (20072). 
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the whole work and we should accept their analysis that Aristoxenus 
was malicious. So far as I can see, there are just two passages in the 
ancient tradition, in which Aristoxenus is asserted to have been hostile 
to Socrates, both of which are relatively late. In the treatise On the 
Malignity of Herodotus (9 856c-d = fr. 55 Wehrli), which is assigned 
to Plutarch, Aristoxenus is cited as someone who includes some posi- 
tive remarks about Socrates so that his slander will be accepted: 


éyyüg Ó& TOUTMV EIOLV oi toig wOóyow; énxaívoug w"vüàg 
MAQATLOEVTES, WS EM Xoxoóroug Agıotögevog, ANALÖELTOV 
“OL AHA xoi AN6AACTOV sinov, &xíveyxev “Adria 6 
OV nooof|v." oreo YAO oi oUv TIVE TEXVN xoi SELVOTHTL 
KOAOHEVOVIEG EOTLV OTE xoAAotc xoi paxooîs &xaívots WOYOUS 
noaoouuyvóovow £Aodoooóc, oiov “voua Th xoAoxsíQ viv 
nooonoíav éuBGAAoOvtEs, ovtw TO xaoxónOsc sig níouv Ov 
WEVEL TEOUNOTIHETAL TOV Énouvov. 


6 nEEOUNOTLHETAL] Abresch nEEANOTIIETAL codd. 


Akin to these (sc. writers) are those who put praise alongside their 
censures, as Aristoxenus in the case of Socrates, having said that he 
was uneducated, ignorant and without self-control, added “but there 
was no injustice involved.” For just as there are occasions when 
those who flatter with some art and skill mix some mild censures 
with great and extended praise, adding frankness to their flattery as 
a spice, so malignity lays down a foundation of praise beforehand so 
that ıts abuse will be believed. 


T hus, according to Plutarch, Aristoxenus describes Socrates as “with- 
out self-control" but in order to get the reader to accept this charac- 
terization also notes in Socrates' favor that "there was no injustice 
involved." This analysis appears to be based largely on a section of 
Arıstoxenus’ life that survives (fr. 54a and 54b Wehrli), so that we are 
in a position to evaluate his interpretation, which I will do later in this 
essay. The charge that Aristoxenus portrayed Socrates as uneducated 
and ignorant cannot as easily be compared with a surviving fragment.?! 
It may well be, however, that Plutarch is referring to Aristoxenus’ 


21 [n his essay in this volume, Schorn suggests that the reference may be to Theo- 
doret 1.29, where Socrates is described as "lacking talent in no respect" but "unedu- 
cated in every respect." Schorn argues that this passage is derived from Aristoxenus, 
although it is not included in Wehrli's collection of fragments. 
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report that Socrates trained in his father's profession of stonecutting 
(See fr. 51 Wehrli below). As will be shown below, both Cyril of Alex- 
andria and Porphyry will defend Socrates on the grounds that such a 
profession does not hinder one from attaining wisdom, so that some 
readers may have seen such training as indicative of ignorance and 
lack of education. If Aristoxenus' portrayal of Socrates as a stonecut- 
ter is the basis for Plutarch’s remarks, however, it is doubtful that this 
is a correct reading of Aristoxenus. We know that elsewhere Aristox- 
enus identified Socrates as a pupil of the philosopher Archelaus (See 
fr. 52 a and 52b Wehrli below), which would hardly be consistent with 
a strategy of presenting him as uneducated. The crucial point is that 
what Plutarch says about Aristoxenus’ malignity may be based mostly 
on evidence that survives and where we can evaluate his interpreta- 
tion. There is no clear evidence that Plutarch appealed to some portion 
of the Life of Socrates that, although lost to us, showed conclusively 
that it was malicious in intent. 

In evaluating Plutarch’s comment about Aristoxenus here, it is 
also important to take into account the nature of the work in which 
it appears, On the Malignity of Herodotus. Plutarch tends to express 
himself in the most extreme ways in this essay. For example, his pre- 
sentation of Herodotus in it has been shown to be in strong contrast 
with much more favorable presentations of Herodotus elsewhere in 
his works.” The same point applies to his treatment of Aristoxenus. In 
his treatise, That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life Impossible 
(1093b), Plutarch is far from warning the reader away from Aristox- 
enus because of his malice and abuse. He says: 


óvav è pNdEV EXovca PAaBEEdV fj AvUANHEOV iotooia xoi 
Lyno EU TEGEEO. xaAaic xoi peyádars TMOECCAGBY Aöyov 
éyovta Óóvajuv xoi YGOLV, oc TOV Heoddtov tà EAAnvind 
nal Ta TleQouxd TOV ZEVOMOOVTOS ... 1) às ITleeıödovg Eb00&0c 
i) Kíosg xoi Tloditetag AgtototéAns i) Biovs óàvóoóv 
Aoıotögevog Eypawev, OV LOVOV HEYA xoi TOAD TO EVMOEAIVOV 
AAAA xoi HAOAQÒV xoi AUETAUEANTOV EOTL. 


But whenever the historical narrative has nothing harmful or pain- 
ful in it and adds to great and glorious deeds an account possessing 
power and charm, as the Greek history of Herodotus or the Persian 


22 See Pelling (2007). 
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history of Xenophon ... or Eudoxus' Description of the World or the 
Foundations and Constitutions of Aristotle or the Lives of Men of 
Anstoxenus, the joy given is not only great and abundant but pure 
and without regret. 


Thus he includes the Lives of Aristoxenus in a list of works described 
as containing accounts that involve "nothing harmful or painful" and 
which provide not only "great and abundant enjoyment" but also 
enjoyment that is "pure and without regret" (1093b-c). Certainly, 
Plutarch here, despite his reference to Aristoxenus' malice in On the 
Malignity of Herodotus, does not dismiss the Lives of Aristoxenus as 
a source hopelessly distorted by malice as modern scholars have done 
and is clearly recommending them as valuable reading. It is unfortu- 
nate then that scholars have relied on the one comment of Plutarch to 
dismiss Aristoxenus and ignored Plutarch's overwhelmingly positive 
evaluation of Aristoxenus elsewhere.? 

The second passage in the ancient tradition that appears to assert 
that Aristoxenus was hostile to Socrates comes from a fragment of Por- 
phyry's History of Philosophy quoted by Cyril of Alexandria (Against 
Julian 6.208 = fr. 51 Wehrli). Here again it is important to note the 
purposes for which the passage is quoted. Cyril quotes Porphyry in 
response to attacks on Christianity by Julian, who emphasized that 
many Christians were slaves or had servile occupations. Cyril's point 
is that the poor and those of lower rank in society can still be wise and 
excel in virtue. His strategy in responding to Julian's attack is to point 
out that a pagan famed for his wisdom and virtue, Socrates, had the 
lowly occupation of a stonecutter and was born of a father who had that 
same occupation and a mother who worked as a midwife. His choice 
of Porphyry for evidence of Socrates' background is part of the strat- 
egy, since Porphyry, like Julian, wrote a famous attack on Christians. 
Cyril quotes from the beginning of Porphyry's discussion of Socrates 
where he shows even this pagan apologist saying that Socrates’ work- 
ing as a stonecutter "has nothing to do with his wisdom." 

Cyril then indicates that he is skipping to a later point in Por- 
phyry's account of Socrates. Here, Porphyry reports, on the authority 


3 [n his essay in this volume, Schorn comes to a similar conclusion about Plutarch’s 
presentation of Aristoxenus on the basis of a much more thorough discussion of the 
relevant passages than I have undertaken here. 
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of the historian Timaeus, that Socrates learned the art of stone cutting 
from his father and then goes on to give further evidence supporting 
this view, 1n the course of which he mentions Aristoxenus: 


Yo dst SE OUTW eoi AUTOD (sc. Zioxoóxovuc) IIoooóotogc Ev TH 
1to(vo QiAooóoov iotooíag ...Óntuovoyóv yao yevéoðar TOV 
ZWAEÄTNV, TATEWA TEXVN XEWUEVOV TH Aatvruxf). «oi Tiuaros 
EV TH £vám] MOovoyeiv pya uguaOrxévot Zwreätnv. ei SE ó 
uév <«Agıotögevog> duc, Óvopéveuav <aAv-aELOmMLOTOS, Tiuaros dé 
dud NALnlav, vewteeos yao ó Tiuauog, Mevedjuw tO IIvooaío 
xeno:éov, IIAóvovoc uev yeyovóu paOnth, toeoPutéom dé 
yeyovóu AgıLotog&vov, Aéyovu EV TH Prioxoedtouc, ÖT oUx 
ENAVETO ZXoxoóv]c OUTE ÜnEE TOD MATEDS WG A00voyoóo 
ÀAaAOv, obe VIMEO THS uvoóc oc paias. (Against Julian 6. 208 
= fr. 51 Wehrli) 

5«AgpvovóEevoo»] Wehrli (1* ed.) «àv»aEvómooc] ? Mk (“et si quidem ille 
minus fide dignus est" Oec.) Röper Philologus 1854, 37 d&vomlotoc codd. 
cett. <un> &&von(otoc Aubert Migne 6Tipo.oc] Wehrli AgovovóEevoc 
codd. 8 Puroxedtouvc] B”(p. corr.) Jacoby !Piuoxpätoug! Smith 
Poxoátov MB(a. corr.) Piroxeat* F Piroxedtyn E Prdroxedter 
Kinzig meQl Zxoxoótovc Nauck [I would like to thank Wolfram Kinzig for 
making available the sections of his forthcoming edition of Cyril’s Against 
Julian which include fr. 51 and fr. 54a, which is discussed below.] 


Porphyry writes thus about him (sc. Socrates) in the third book of 
his History of Philosophers ... For Socrates became a craftsman, 
employing his father's art, that of stone cutting. Timaeus also, in his 
ninth book, says that Socrates learned to work stone. If we cannot 
trust <Aristoxenus> because of his enmity and Timaeus because of 
his age, for Timaeus is younger, we must use Menedemus of Pyr- 
rha, who became a pupil of Plato and was older than Aristoxenus, 
when he says, in the Philocrates, that Socrates never stopped talking 
either about his father as a stone-worker or his mother as a midwife. 
(Against Julian 6.208 = fr. 51 Wehrli) 


The text is corrupt and Aristoxenus' name in the crucial sentence is an 
emendation. If we accept this emendation and despite the obscurity of 
the text assume that it is assigning enmity towards Socrates on the part 
of Aristoxenus, it is still difficult to put much emphasis on this text for 
two reasons: 1) It is not clear that Porphyry himself regarded Aristox- 
enus as a hostile witness. He asserts "if we cannot trust Aristoxenus 
because of his enmity ... we must use Menedemus." He may know 
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that some people, for example Plutarch, regarded him as a hostile wit- 
ness, without making such a judgment himself.** Porphyry appears 
to have used Aristoxenus extensively in his account of Socrates (See 
Aristoxenus fr. 54a and 54b Wehrli), which is odd if he regarded him 
as an unduly hostile witness. 2) The import of the passage in Porphyry 
is not to show that Aristoxenus was a hostile witness but rather that, 
whatever one might think of Aristoxenus, the evidence of Menedemus 
shows that Socrates did learn his father’s art of stonecutting as Aris- 
toxenus maintained.” This passage of Porphyry thus, in fact, supports 
the accuracy of Aristoxenus’ account of Socrates on this point. 

Thus, neither the passage in Plutarch nor this passage in Por- 
phyry constitutes decisive external evidence that Aristoxenus Life of 
Socrates was malicious. Yet, these two problematic passages are the 
only external evidence for Aristoxenus' malice. They are counterbal- 
anced by other very positive assessments of Aristoxenus as a biogra- 
pher. We have already seen that Plutarch elsewhere treats Aristoxenus' 
Lives as recommended reading that involves "nothing harmful." In 
addition, the Roman biographer Suetonius describes Aristoxenus as 
"by far the most learned" (longe omnium doctissimus) of all the Hel- 
lenistic biographers, and it seems doubtful that Suetonius would have 
praised Aristoxenus in this way, if he thought his biographies were 
simply malicious gossip. * On the whole then, the external evidence 
for Aristoxenus as a biographer is as much positive as negative.” What 
of the internal evidence from the Life of Socrates? 


3. Aristoxenus’ Account of Socrates 


Wehrli collects twelve fragments and testimonia as coming from 
the life, and it is impossible to examine all of them in detail here. 
The information presented in some of the testimonia is largely 


24 Here I disagree with Schorn, who in his essay in this volume thinks it is clear that 
Porphyry regards Aristoxenus as hostile to Socrates. 

> It is difficult to say anything about Porphyry's purposes in his History of Phi- 
losophy, because that work is so fragmentary. It does appear that he gave a detailed 
treatment to Socrates and did not introduce him simply in the context of a discussion 
of Plato. 

2% Fr. 1 Reifferscheid. This fragmentis derived from Jerome, Hier. vir. ill. praef. 1—2, 
which shows that Jerome agreed with Suetonius' positive assessment of Aristoxenus. 

” For a fuller treatment of the external evidence see Schorn’s essay in this volume. 
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non-controversial, for example, that Anytus was one of the accusers of 
Socrates (fr. 60 Wehrli) or that Socrates was the pupil of Archelaus (fr. 
52a and 52b Wehrli). The latter fact is supported by the fifth-century 
source Ion of Chios (D.L. 2.23) and by most? but not all scholars,” 
and there is nothing obviously malicious about it. As we have seen, in 
fr. 51 Wehrli Aristoxenus is cited as evidence that Socrates practiced 
his father's art as a stonecutter or sculptor. Such a profession could be 
belittled as banausic from an aristocratic perspective, as the context of 
fr. 51 suggests, but there is no evidence that Aristoxenus belittled it or 
did anything more than state the fact. Many scholars have taken the 
passage in Plato's Euthyphro (11b-c), where Socrates’ compares his, 
or rather Euthyphro's, verbal creations to the sculptures of his ancestor 
Daedalus, to confirm that Socrates worked with stone at some point 
in his life.” Nothing in the Euthyphro passage suggests that Plato 
thought it belittling to Socrates to associate him with stone cutting or 
sculpture. Whether we conclude that Socrates was a stonecutter or not, 
there is no evidence that Aristoxenus ascribed this profession to him 
out of malice; if his father, Sophroniscus, was a stonecutter, it is only 
natural to expect that he did receive some training in the art. 

More problematic is Aristoxenus’ assertion in fr. 59 (= D.L. 2.20): 


pno ô’ avtov (sc. Zwxeätnv) Agıorögevog ó Zuv0Óoov xai 
YONMatioacVan. tHEVTA YOOV TO pDaAXAóugvov xéoua àOooí(Gstv, 
cita AvaAwoavra WAAL TLOEVOLL. 


3 àvaAcooavza ] codd. dithooavta Crönert 


Anstoxenus son of Spintharus says that he (sc. Socrates) even 
(also?) engaged in business for his own profit. At least, by investing 
he collected the money that accrued, and then, when he had spent 
this, he invested again. 


The structure of the context in which this fragment is quoted in Dio- 
genes Laertius is rather loose and Diogenes' thought process is asso- 
ciative rather than strictly logical so that it is not precisely clear why 
he cites this assertion of Aristoxenus. Moreover, the “at in the first 


28 See Graham (2007), Guthrie (1969) 422 and Lacey (1971) 27. 

? Woodbury (1971). Brickhouse and Smith (1989) 18 seem to accept the connec- 
tion with Archelaus but to deny that Socrates was much influenced by it. 

30 See Guthrie (1969) 378. Burnet (1924) 50 makes the opposing case. 
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sentence can be interpreted in at least two ways. Diogenes begins his 
Life with Socrates' parentage but jumps quickly to the claim that he 
helped Euripides write his plays. He then turns to his education, men- 
tioning Anaxagoras, Damon and Archelaus as teachers before citing 
Duris' report that he was a slave and engaged in stonework. The men- 
tion of his work in sculpture leads Diogenes to quote Timon's satirical 
verses on Socrates, which call him a sculptor but then mention his skill 
in argument. With this cue Diogenes presents reports about Socrates' 
speaking skill, including that he was the first to teach rhetoric. We 
might think that the citation from Aristoxenus, which follows after one 
intervening sentence, provides another means, in addition to teaching 
rhetoric by which Socrates supported himself, but Diogenes does not 
really use the teaching of rhetoric to explain how Socrates supported 
himself but as part of the evidence for his power as a speaker. More- 
over, the sentence that intervenes between the mention of his teaching 
rhetoric and the reference to Aristoxenus has nothing to do with his 
support for himself but instead assigns him two "firsts," that he was 
the first to discourse on how to live one's life and the first philosopher 
who was tried and put to death. In this context of “firsts” it is perhaps 
best to interpret the xaí not as “also” but as Diogenes’ incredulous 
"even": "Aristoxenus says that he even engaged in business.” 
Diogenes gives us little help in fixing the original context in Aris- 
toxenus' Life of Socrates for this remark about his money-making, but 
it seems plausible that it is part of an attempt to explain how Socrates 
supported himself, 1n light of Plato's insistence that Socrates did not 
make any money from teaching. Some scholars immediately conclude 
that Aristoxenus is presenting Socrates as a usurer.?! A passage in Aris- 
totle's Politics does indeed assert that any sort of interest earned for 
loaning money is unnatural and that usury (ößoAootatıXn)) is hated 
with very good reason (1258b2-8). It is important to note, however, 
that Aristoxenus does not suggest that Socrates charged exorbitant 
amounts of interest and does not use a morally loaded term such as 
Aristotle's OBoAootatixh to describe Socrates’ practice but rather 
the neutral term “to make money” (xonuotíGouout). Aristotle him- 
self recognizes legitimate forms of moneymaking (xonpatiotuxi, 
1258a15). Moreover, the conversation between Socrates and Cephalus 
in Republic I suggests that moneymaking is not necessarily an evil. 


31 Patzer (1987) 4. 
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Plato presents Socrates as critical of those who devote their lives to 
moneymaking on the grounds that they become overly fond of money, 
but Cephalus, who has been only moderately active in moneymaking 
(UEGOS TIG yéyova YONMATLOTHS), is praised for his relative detach- 
ment from money (Rep. 330b-c). 

Some philosophers were praised, at least to a degree, for using 
their intelligence to make money. Thales' clever cornering of the mar- 
ket on olive-presses is a prominent example (Arist. Pol. 1259a6ff.). 
A larger problem would be where Socrates got the money to invest 
in the first place, given his avowed poverty in Plato's presentation of 
him. A passage in Plutarch's Life of Aristides suggests that he received 
the money to invest from Crito (Plut. Arist. 1.9).°? I would grant that, 
prima facie, asserting that Socrates in part supported himself by inter- 
est income might constitute a criticism in the context of fourth-century 
values, but it is not clear to me that the only explanation of Aristox- 
enus' report is malice. Ancient as well as modern scholars may have 
tried to puzzle out how Socrates supported himself. Perhaps Aristox- 
enus' reference to Socrates as a stone-cutter, which 1s discussed above 
(fr. 51 Wehrli), arose in the same context and Aristoxenus addressed 
the issue by saying that "Socrates supported himself by working at his 
father's trade of stone-cutting and also (on this reading the xai would 
be due to Aristoxenus) made some money by investing a sum given 
to him by his friend Crito." We know too little of the context of the 
remark in Aristoxenus to be sure whether Socrates’ investment was 
presented as a clever application of philosophical intelligence or as 
a reprehensible exercise in usury. Nothing in what Aristoxenus says 
suggests that Socrates became wealthy from the practice. The implica- 
tion is that Socrates used the income of his investment for subsistence 
and did not invest again until he had used up all of his earnings ("by 
investing he collected the money that accrued, and then, when he had 
spent this, he invested again").? The point may have been to show 


32 See Sansone (1989) 179, who is skeptical about the story. 

33 There is not enough of a context to arrive at a certain interpretation of Socrates’ 
moneymaking procedure. It is described by the bare participle viOévra. tin is 
used of “depositing” in various financial senses (LSJ s.v. II.7). It is thus plausibly 
interpreted in fr. 59 as "depositing" (money as an investment), but the exact nature of 
the transaction is not spelled out. Plutarch (Arist. 1.9) interpreted viOévra along these 
lines, since he describes Socrates as having seventy minas that are explicitly said to 
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how successful Socrates was in obtaining the means for his basic sup- 
port with a minimum of time and effort spent, thus leaving the bulk of 
his time for philosophy. 

A number of scholars have seen malice in another report of Aris- 
toxenus according to which Socrates was the ma.dixd, “beloved boy,” 
of Archelaus: 


... Suyxovoev (sc. Laxoedtys) Aoxedcov tod $vovot, od xoi 
madd yevéoOou dyoiv Agıorögevoc. (fr. 52a [Wehrli] = D.L. 
2.19) 


He became a pupil of Archelaus, the writer on nature, of whom Aris- 
toxenus says he also became the beloved. 


Xoxoóv]c: ... Agıorögevos è AgoyxeAóáou MEWTOV AUTOV 
axoco A€yEL. YEYOVEVaL SE AVTOD xoi TALdLXd, oQoóoó- 
TATOV TE MEQL TA AMEOSiOLA, GAAG GAdixhwatos xooíc, mc 
IIoodoóotos £v Th pràocópw totoeia onoív. (fr. 52b [Wehrli] = 
Suda, s.v. ZWrEÄTNG) 


Socrates: ... Aristoxenus says that he was first the pupil of Arche- 
laus and that he also became his beloved and had a very strong sex 
drive, but this did not lead him to act unjustly, as Porphyry says in 
his History of Philosophy. 


Woodbury is the most vehement on this point: “The homosexual impli- 
cation causes no astonishment either, given Aristoxenus’ other essays 
in denigration.”** Guthrie similarly treats this as an accusation of Aris- 
toxenus,” and Taylor calls it “scandal mongering.'^? This seems to 
be a clear misapplication of these scholars’ personal mores to ancient 
society.” There is no reason to believe that Aristoxenus intended to 


be let out at interest (roxuGouévac). A. von Mess (1916) 96-7, argues that TLHEVTA 
cannot have such a specific sense and appears to interpret the fragment as saying that 
Socrates “put out his hand” (i.e. for a donation) to his friends. This is more problem- 
atic than understanding viOévra as “investing,” since no friends are mentioned. For 
further interpretation of this passage see Schorn’s essay in this volume. 

34 Woodbury (1971) 303. 

?? Guthrie (1969) 390 n. 1. 

36 Taylor (1953) 67. 

?7 These scholars are clearly uncomfortable with the idea of pederasty as such, 
which was not true of the Greeks. Patzer (2006) develops the argument in a more 
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denigrate Socrates in any way by saying that he was the ztouóvx of 
Archelaus. This is not the place for a long examination of Athenian 
attitudes towards pederasty. The Symposium is evidence enough that, 
in many contexts, such relationships were considered healthy. That 
the assertion need not have any whiff of scandal mongering can be 
shown by a passage in Plato. At the beginning of his dialogue Par- 
menides, Plato describes Zeno as tall and good-looking and reports the 
story that he had been the mará of Parmenides (127b). The impli- 
cation is that, given his good looks, it was not surprising that he was 
the beloved boy of Parmenides. There is not the slightest hint in this 
passage that Plato is disparaging Zeno. Aristoxenus' assertion about 
Socrates need be no different. Indeed, given the tradition that Socrates 
was decidedly not good looking we might rather see it as criticism of 
Archelaus' taste in male beauty or alternatively praise of his ability 
to see Socrates' inner beauty. Thus there is no malice in Aristoxenus' 
report that Socrates was the beloved boy of Archelaus just as there 
need be none in the report that he worked as a stone cutter or made a 
small amount of money from investing. 

There are two remaining passages that have been used as irrefut- 
able evidence of Aristoxenus' malice towards Socrates, on the grounds 
that they accuse Socrates of having an uncontrollable temper and of 
being a sex maniac who was driven to bigamy by his lust. The prob- 
lem with these charges is not that there is no basis at all for them 
but rather that they are gross exaggerations and caricatures of what 
Arıstoxenus actually says. What does Aristoxenus say about Socrates’ 
temper? Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret both quote from a section 
of Porphyry's History of Philosophy concerning Socrates’ temper and 
both clearly say that Porphyry was using Aristoxenus as his source at 
this point (fr. 54a and 54b Wehrli). Here is Cyril’s version: 


péos yao iwpev xoi m0d ye tov wv Önolog ùv O 
dSuaPoyntos mae avtoic Xoxoótrnc, XTA. ... ov pv Ett xod 
toig Ilogmveiov ypäumacıv avteget Og TOV ExGOTOV TOV 
AOYALOTEQMWV ANEONUNVAaTo (ov, xv. ... £o voí(vuv Wð eol 


sophisticated way by arguing that Aristoxenus purposely added that Socrates was sev- 
enteen, when he first associated with Archelaus so that he would be approaching the 
age at which the Greeks no longer approved of such relationships. For a response to 
Patzer, see Schorn's essay in this volume. 
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Aavrod: “Aéyer 6$ ó Apıotögevog, Abryyobuevog vóv (ov tod 
Xoxoórovuc, axunxoévar XmvOÓóoou và neg adtod, ös Hv eic 
TOV voto é£vvuxóvvov. TOUTOV AEYELV, OTL OU MOAAOIS AUTOS ye 
MOAVWTEQOLS EVTETLYNUWS Ein, TOLAUTNV eivou thv TE $ovi|v 
“OL TO ovópa xoi TO Erudauvöuevov 11005, xoi MEd nâo 62 tois 
ELONMEVOLS TNV TOD Eldovg LdLOTHTA. yiveoBaL SE NOV TODTO, 
OTE un OEYiToLTO, Öte SE DAEYOEin VIO tod nóOovc TOUTOV, 
Ógwi|v civar tiv &oxnpooóvnv. ovdevdc yao ovtE óvópatoc 
ANOOYEOHAL OVTE TOGYWATOS.” ... 


For, come, let us see, even before the others, what sort of man Socrates 
was, who was famous among them ... Surely [someone who disbe- 
lieves the stories about Socrates] will not still speak against even the 
writings of Porphyry who delineated the life of each of the ancients 
... He spoke, then, as follows about him: “Aristoxenus says, while 
recounting the life of Socrates, that he heard things about him from 
Spintharus, who was one of those who had met Socrates. This man 
said that he at least had not encountered many men who were more 
persuasive, such was both his voice and his speech and the character 
manifest in them, and in addition to all the things mentioned, his sin- 
gular appearance. This occurred, when he was not angry, but when 
he was inflamed by this emotion, his lack of decorum and disfigure- 
ment was terrible, for he did not refrain from any word or action.” 
... (fr. 54a [Wehrli] = Cyril of Alexandria, Against Julian 6.185. See 
also fr. 54b Wehrli which 1s simular.) 


Aristoxenus himself cites his father Spintharus, “who was one of those 
who had met Socrates,” as the origin of his report. Spintharus asserts 
in Cyril’s version that “he had not encountered many men who were 
more persuasive.” Theodoret's version is even stronger saying that “he 
had encountered no one who was more persuasive than Socrates.”” 
This would seem to be very high praise, indeed. His position as the 
most persuasive man in the world is explained partly in terms of his 
physical characteristics, that is, his voice and his unique and striking 
appearance (to which Plato alludes on many occasions), but also as 
resulting from the character displayed in (€midatvouEevov) his skill 


38 Xenophon (Mem. 4.6.15) similarly says that “when he spoke he got his listen- 
ers to agree with him more than anyone I know" (zoAv uáMota àv £yó oda, öte 
AEyoL, TOUS AxOVOVTAS óuoAoyot vrac MaQEtxye). On this passage in Xenophon see 
Morrison (1988) 14—5. 
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in speaking and arguing. Spintharus adds, however, that Socrates was 
like this when he was not angry, but that “when he was inflamed by 
this emotion, his lack of decorum and disfigurement was terrible, for 
he did not refrain from any word or action." Socrates was transformed 
both in character and appearance. 

How should this description of Socrates' anger be understood? It 
will depend very much on the cultural context from which it is viewed. 
The Christian sources who cite this fragment of Aristoxenus, Cyril of 
Alexandria and Theodoret of Cyrrhus, both writing in the fifth century 
CE, clearly see Socrates' anger as reprehensible behavior. Cyril com- 
ments immediately after quoting the fragment from Aristoxenus that 
"there is nothing more shameful than anger" and that it is “the worst 
illness of the mind." He goes on to support these assertions by quot- 
ing passages from both the Old and New Testaments including "how 
blessed are those of gentle spirit” (Matthew 5.5). On the other hand, 
recent scholarship has shown that, in fifth- and fourth-century Athens, 
anger was valorized “as a principle for public action”; acting in the 
heat of anger was praised as appropriate action for a man, while hiding 
one's anger or delay in acting on it was not acceptable.” Some Athe- 
nians reading Aristoxenus' description of Socrates’ anger, thus, may 
not have felt that it was, prima facie, inappropriate. In philosophical 
circles, however, and particularly in Plato such a valorization of anger 
was rejected in favor of its control by reason.“ Most importantly, 
Aristoxenus himself in another fragment (fr. 30 Wehrli) illustrates the 
Pythagorean ideal of never punishing in anger with the story of Archy- 
tas, who refused to punish his slaves, when they had done wrong, 
because he had become angry with them.^' This Pythagorean ideal 
is completely contrary to the Athenian idea that it was appropriate 
to punish in the heat of anger. It is usually assumed that Aristoxenus 
admired Archytas’ control and even contrasted it with Socrates’ lack of 
control to the greater glory of the Pythagoreans.* Close reading of the 
passage shows, however, that Archytas too, despite his control, is pre- 
sented as prone to anger, and his behavior may be as much a parallel 


?? Allen (2003) 86. See further Allen (2000). 
^? E.g., Rep. 572a. See Allen (2003) 95-7. 

4 See Huffman (2005) 283-92. 

? Wehrli (1967) 64. 
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to Socrates' as a contrast.? Although nothing in the context of either 
of these fragments makes Aristoxenus' attitude to anger completely 
clear, it seems likely that Aristoxenus and indeed most philosophers 
among his readers will have seen Socrates' anger in an unfavorable 
light. In this context to say that someone could, on occasion, lose his 
temper and both say and do things he should not is not a compliment, 
to be sure. At the same time it is important to view the remark in per- 
spective. Nothing in the report of Spintharus indicates that Socrates 
was prone to these rages; it rather suggests that they were the excep- 
tion. If he were prone to rages, the first part of Spintharus' report about 
Socrates' persuasiveness being based on the character manifest in his 
speech would not make much sense. The implication seems rather to 
be that Socrates was the most persuasive of men, in part because he 
usually did not lose his temper, and that, given his normal behavior, 
these outbursts were all the more striking. Thus, to report that Aris- 
toxenus presented Socrates as choleric, as some scholars do,* is in 
conflict with what Aristoxenus actually says. Indeed, scholars seem 
to be influenced more by the Christian Theodoret’s summary of what 
Aristoxenus says than Aristoxenus’ own words. Theodoret says that 
Porphyry’s (1.e., Arıstoxenus’) account presents Socrates as “choleric” 
(àxoóyoàov, 12.61) and “ill tempered” (Óvoóoyntoc, 12.69) but 
neither of those words is actually used by Aristoxenus. They represent 
T heodoret's interpretation of the passage. 

There are several ways of reading a report like this, in which posi- 
tive and negative characterizations are combined. Plutarch and most 
modern scholars assume that Aristoxenus' and evidently Spintharus' 
goal was to vilify Socrates and that the words of praise in the first part 
of the report are just the set-up to get us to believe the slander provided 
in the second part. If we recognize, however, that we cannot start from 
the unargued assumption that Aristoxenus was hostile to Socrates and 
look at the passage in itself, it is clear that it 1s just as plausible to read 
it as a largely favorable account. Aristoxenus is pointing out to us that 
this most remarkable of men could on occasion give way to a raging 
temper. This need be nothing more than the remark of a perceptive 
student of human nature. Archytas would then be a parallel case of a 


^ Huffman (2005) 290. 
^ Patzer (1987) 4. 
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philosopher who could be overcome with anger but who perhaps dealt 
with it better than Socrates by refusing to act when angry, even when 
the anger was justified. Of course, if we expect that our heroes are per- 
fect and never yield to any flaws, then we can see Aristoxenus' account 
as an attack on Socrates, but surely most of us are more familiar with 
human nature than to expect such perfection. Is there evidence for 
such a temper in Plato's or Xenophon's Socrates? There is no time to 
examine all the evidence here, and, as I have stressed above, I am not 
claiming to prove that Aristoxenus is right in all of his assertions about 
Socrates, just that he need not be malicious. Still, one brief point is not 
out of place. According to Guthrie, "That Socrates had a passionate 
nature there is no doubt, and those who were smarting under the lash 
of his anger may well have felt about it as Spintharus did." ^ Guthrie 
then points to a passage in Xenophon's Memorabilia (1.2.30) where 
Socrates, frustrated at Critias’ abject pursuit of the love of Euthyde- 
mus, retorted in the presence of many bystanders that “Critias seems 
to have the feelings of a pig, since he wants to rub himself against 
Euthydemus just like pigs rub themselves against stones." Spintharus 
need only have been thinking about instances like this, where Socrates 
lashed out in a fairly crude way. 

Finally we come to Socrates the sex maniac. Both Cyril and The- 
odoret go on, shortly after the passages on Socrates' temper given 
above, to quote again from Porphyry. I present the two texts in parallel 
columns below. Both revealingly include and exclude things that the 
other does not. In the overlapping parts, however, Theodoret is likely 
to be closer to what Porphyry presented as Aristoxenus, as I argue in 
the appendix: 


5 Guthrie (1969) 390. 
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(fr. 54a [Wehrli] = Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Against Julian 6.186) 


yéyoape YAO WSi TAAL eoi AVTOD 
IIoooóQvoc: “Ev è roig negl TOV 
Biov tà uèv GAA eÓxoXov, xol 
WxOdS SEOMEVOV zxaoaoxegvf|c eic 
ta rad Huéoav yeyevíjoOau. xoóc 
ÔÈ tv TOV APEOSLOiMV oov 
opodsedteoov uèv eivor, dixiav dé 
un noooeivau. i) YAO Tac yo puero 
i) vac xorvaîs xofjo9at uóvouc. 660 
ÖE Ox£iv yuvalxas Awa, zavOCuv 
WEV TOALTLV xoi HOLVOTEQAV WC, 
Mvota óà Aguteidou Ovyator- 
Ôv TOD Avoruáyov, xoi tijv uev 
Savdinhknv xgovuU.oxsioov Aadeiv, 
ENG avt Aauntporäfig éyéveto. 
tiv 6$ Mvotò yauo, LE ñs Ew- 
$oovíoxogc xoi MevéEEvoc.” 

14 Aadeiv codd. Xapesiv] Wehrli cf. fr. 
54b 


For Porphyry has again written as 
follows about him: “In matters hav- 
ing to do with the manner of his life, 
he was in other respects easily satis- 
fied and required few material goods 
in his daily life. He had a very strong 
sex drive, but there was no injustice 
attached to it. For he only had sex 
either with a woman who was mar- 
ried to him or with a woman who 
was [legitimately] available [for 
such purposes]. He came to have two 


(fr. 54b [Wehrli] = Theodoret, A Cure 
of Greek Maladies 12.61—5) 


4oióIIoodoóotoc SETHV QUAó00oov 
bovooíav ovyvyoónpag ... xoi GAAa 
ÔÈ TOLADTA OwEgAO Ov Ós(xvuoOw 
QUTOV xa Tais nouvmabetatc 
SeSOVAWHEVOV. A€yEL SE OVTOS: 
"noóc è Tiv tv ABE0ÖLCLWV 
YOHOW odooóoóteoov gv eivor, 
COLKLAV OE UN TOOCELVAL. T) yào tais 
yopevoig i) tats xowoic xofjo8ot 
wovats. ó60 ÖE oysiv yuvaixag 
Ana, ZavOtannv uev xoAbtuv xol 
ZXOWOTEEAV zc, Mvoeta dé Aow- 
teíðov  Ovyaroióf]|v tod Avo- 
uáyov. xoi vv pév Eavdisıımv 
nooozAoxtioav Aaßeiv, & fc ò 
AaguaxooxAf; éyéveto, vv dé 
Mvoto yaumdeicav, éE ùs Zodoo- 
víoxoc «oi MevéEevoc. avra dé 
EVVANTOVOAL pnóynuv xoóc AAAM- 
has, EIELÖOGV AAVOALVTO, £i TOV 
LOXROATHV Oopov, LA TO UNÖENOTE 
QUTAS pgaxopuévag ÖLOAHWAÄUELV, 
yehav ó& xoi GAAHAaLS xal AUTW 
WAYOLEVAS OQMVTA. ...." 


And Porphyry, having composed his 
history of philosophy... and having 
narrated other such things shows that 
he was also enslaved to the life of 
pleasure. He says the following: “He 
had a very strong sex drive, but there 
was no injustice attached to it. For 
he only had sex either with a woman 
who was married to him or with a 
woman who was [legitimately] avail- 
able [for such purposes]. He came to 
have two women at the same time, 


women at the same time, Xanthippe, 
who was a citizen and in some way of 
the more available sort, and Myrto, 
the granddaughter of Aristides the 
son of Lysimachus. Xanthippe had 
sexual relations with him in secret, 
and from her Lamprocles was born to 
him, but Myrto [had sexual relations 
with him] in marriage, and from her 
Sophroniscus and Menexenus [were 
born ]." 
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Xanthippe, who was a citizen and in 
some way of the more available sort, 
and Myrto, the granddaughter of 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. He 
took up Xanthippe after she became 
attached to him, and from her Lam- 
procles was born, and Myrto after 
she was married to him, and from 
her Sophroniscus and Menexenus 
[were born]. These women joined 
battle with one another. Whenever 


they stopped, they attacked Socrates, 
because he never prevented them 
from fighting but laughed when he 
saw them fighting with one another 
and with him. ...” 


There are a number of things to comment on here. First, both Cyril 
and Theodoret quote the passage for essentially the same purpose: to 
show that figures like Socrates who are glorified by pagans such as 
Julian do not maintain a high moral standard in their actions, whatever 
moral ideals they may express. Both Cyril and Theodoret stress that 
prominent figures in the Christian tradition, in fact, lived better lives.“ 
Thus, both authors are likely to be skewing whatever they found in 
Porphyry about Socrates in order to emphasize this point. In this case 
we are able to see particularly clearly how selective quotation can 
distort the purposes of the author quoted, in this case Porphyry/Aris- 
toxenus. Theodoret prefaces his quotation from Porphyry with his 
own judgment that Porphyry showed that Socrates was "enslaved to 
the life of pleasure." He then begins by quoting the assertion that “he 
had a very strong sex drive." Cyril, however, makes no reference to 


^ Cyril, Contra Julianum 6.185 “For he thinks that those that he admires are bet- 
ter than those in our tradition [i.e., notable Christians], but he fails to attain the truth 
and misses the mark. For come let us see most especially what sort of man Socrates 
was, who was famous among them." Theodoret, Graec. affect. curatio Praef. 15: “... 
since I see Greek culture strutting proudly because of its philosophers who were born 
long ago ... I will show in my twelfth book that their life was unworthy not only of 
philosophers but even of commended slaves but that the life of the apostles and those 
who followed them was higher than human nature ... ." 
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Socrates being enslaved to pleasure and starts his quotation one sen- 
tence earlier. This sentence reveals that, as in the case of the report 
of Socrates’ temper, so here, Aristoxenus’ mention of his strong sex 
drive is situated in a primarily positive picture of Socrates. Despite 
Theodoret's assertion that Socrates was shown to be "enslaved to a 
life of pleasure," the sentence quoted by Cyril shows that Aristoxenus, 
in fact, described Socrates as “in other respects easily satisfied" and 
as requiring "few material goods in his daily life." Aristoxenus con- 
trasted the simplicity of the rest of his life with his sex life, where he 
was not so easily satisfied. Even here, however, there is an attempt to 
mitigate any negative implications of Socrates’ strong sex drive, by 
asserting that there was no injustice involved. Plutarch, as we have 
seen, takes this as a rhetorical strategy on Aristoxenus' part in order to 
get the reader to accept his supposedly malicious report, but there is no 
necessity to agree with Plutarch on this point. Why did Cyril not, like 
Theodoret, gloss over Aristoxenus’ reference to how simple Socrates’ 
desires were in most areas and focus just on his strong sex drive? It 
appears that he recognized the rhetorical structure of the passage in 
Porphyry/ Aristoxenus, and felt it awkward to quote just half of the 
contrast concerning Socrates' character. That rhetorical sensitivity on 
Cyril’s part allows us to get past Theodoret’s single-minded attempt to 
see the negative features of Socrates' actions and see that Aristoxenus 
was, in fact, presenting Socrates in a more rounded way. 

Cyril's quotation of the extra sentence also allows us to see that, 
in fr. 55 Wehrli (see above), Plutarch distorts what Aristoxenus says. 
Plutarch agrees closely with Aristoxenus' language as quoted in Cyril 
and Theodoret, when it comes to the assertion that “there was no 
injustice attached” to Socrates’ actions (Gdixtav O€ un tooosivau, 
Cyril/Theodoret; Gdvxia ô oU ztooof|v, Plutarch). When he presents 
Aristoxenus' "negative" remarks on Socrates’ behavior, however, Plu- 
tarch asserts that Aristoxenus called Socrates “without self-control," 
axOAaoOTOV, but we can see from the quotation in Cyril that Aris- 
toxenus said nothing of the sort. Aristoxenus does not use the word 
OxXOAGOTOS in this passage and, in fact, describes Socrates in just the 
opposite way, as £0xoAov, “easily satisfied,” in most respects and as 
requiring few material goods (fr. 54a Wehrli). Plutarch seizes on Aris- 
toxenus' assertion that Socrates had a very strong sex drive and turns 
this into the quite different assertion that he had no self-control, an 
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assertion that is in flat contradiction with what Aristoxenus actually 
says.^ In Aristoxenus, Socrates has a very strong sex drive but con- 
trolled it to such a degree that it never caused him to act unjustly. 

Itis much more plausible to take Aristoxenus' account of Socrates' 
strong sex drive as a balanced appreciation of a complicated character 
than as an attempt to brand him as without self control. In accordance 
with a number of passages in Plato, Socrates is presented as, for the 
most part, easy to satisfy and as requiring few material possessions; 
his sexual passion was the exception. Aristoxenus hastens to say that 
Socrates was not so carried away by his sex drive as to force himself 
on anyone or to seduce respectable women. He did not have affairs. 
Aristoxenus says that "he only had sex either with a woman who was 
married to him or with a woman who was [legitimately] available [for 
such purposes]." Presumably most of us would not begrudge Socrates 
sex within marriage. What of the other "available" women to whom 
Aristoxenus refers? This must be a reference to women who were con- 
cubines, mistresses or prostitutes, women who were legitimately avail- 
able to men for sexual relations in ancient Athens but whom men did 
not marry. Aristoxenus goes on to identify Xanthippe as “in some way 
of the more available sort." I take this to mean that Aristoxenus knew 
that she was somewhere in the continuum constituted by mistresses, 
concubines and prostitutes but was not sure how to define her status 
precisely. To modern ears to say of someone that he had a strong sex 
drive but that there was no injustice involved on the grounds that he 
used prostitutes, does sound very much like an indirect way of attack- 
ing that person. We simply do not approve of prostitution. There is con- 
siderable evidence, however, that Athenian society was much different 
in this regard. In the speech Against Neaira attributed to Demosthenes, 
the speaker appears to state typical Athenian values when he asserts 


^' opodedteQov like 6@65Q0¢ itself could indicate that Socrates’ sex drive was 
"excessive" and hence indicate criticism on Aristoxenus' part. The emphasis on 
excess does not work very well in context, however, because Aristoxenus would on 
this interpretation first seem to criticize Socrates' sex drive as excessive and then turn 
around and make us wonder what was excessive about it if no injustice was involved. 
The word is better taken to mean strong here with the comparative intensifying it to 
“very strong.” There are parallels for such a reading. Thus Plato at Plt. 308a describes 
a desire as opooóoorépoav but in itself the word does not seem to indicate excess 
since Plato adds tot) óéovroc. At Arist. Top. 103a22, cpodeotéea ÖuoLörng is just 
“a stronger similarity" with no excess implied. 
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“We have mistresses for the sake of pleasure, concubines for the daily 
care of our bodies, and wives for the production of legitimate children" 
(Dem. 59.122). Would an Athenian society that could hear these words 
with equanimity regard Aristoxenus' description of Socrates’ freedom 
from injustice in sexual matters, on the grounds that he visited “avail- 
able women," as sarcasm or indirect slander? It seems much more 
likely that they would regard it as a simple statement of fact. 

It is crucial to note, moreover, that Aristoxenus does not say that 
Socrates had multiple mistresses, or that he visited prostitutes, any 
more than he says that Socrates had multiple wives. Scholars have 
again been misled by the tendentious summaries of Aristoxenus by 
the two Christian authors. Cyril describes Socrates as woman crazy 
(Yuvauvxo pa vfic, 6.186). Theodoret says he was enslaved to pleasure 
(12.63) and that he was not even satisfied with two women but freely 
used prostitutes (12.69). Aristoxenus' evidence, on the other hand, 
clearly suggests that there were just two women in Socrates' life.^ 
His use of the plurals in describing Socrates' sexual partners has been 
much misunderstood. When Aristoxenus asserts that voc yapetaic 
1) toic Xoıvoig xofjoOot óva, the plurals yauetais and xouvaic 
must refer to classes of women. This becomes clear in what follows. 
Aristoxenus asserts that Socrates came to have two women, carefully 
using the term yvvaixac, which can include both sorts of women. 
He then uses language to describe these two women that exactly cor- 
responds to the language he has used to describe the two classes of 
women. Myrto is described explicitly as “married” (yayındeicav) to 
Socrates and hence as belonging to the first class (yapetaic), whereas 
no language of marriage is used with regard to Xanthippe, and she 
is described as “somehow of the more available sort" (xorvotéoav 
706), which clearly puts her in the second class (vag xotvaic). Aris- 
toxenus clearly only assigns one wife to Socrates so that the plural 
vayetoig cannot have been intended to indicate multiple wives and 
hence the plural “ouvaics does not indicate that he had multiple part- 
ners of the “available sort” either. Accordingly, I have translated in a 
way that leaves open the number of partners that Socrates had in each 
class: “For he only had sex either with a woman who was married 


^ On this point I disagree with Schorn in his essay in this volume, where he accepts 
that Aristoxenus' report does suggest that Socrates visited prostitutes. 
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to him or with a woman who was [legitimately] available [for such 
purposes]. ^ 

What about Socrates’ two women, Myrto and Xanthippe? Close 
examination of the text of Aristoxenus makes clear that he thought 
of Xanthippe as Socrates’ mistress and Myrto as his wife, but other 
reports in the ancient tradition clearly misunderstood the situation and 
thought that Socrates had two wives (Athenaeus 555d - fr. 57 Wehrli). 
Most modern scholars and some of the ancients appear to connect this 
assertion with the attribution of a strong sex drive to Socrates, so that 
the passage is read as saying that Socrates had such a strong sex drive 
that he practiced bigamy. Nothing in the actual words of Aristoxenus, 
however, accuses Socrates of bigamy or connects his sex drive with 
his having two women. In Aristoxenus the comment about his two 
women is not introduced as an illustration of the lengths to which 
Socrates' sex drive led him. Aristoxenus says that, although he had a 
strong sex drive, he did not give in to any injustice, because his sexual 
activity was with acceptable partners. The remark about Socrates' two 
women is introduced not to show how debauched Socrates was but to 
show that both of Socrates' partners were legitimate objects of affec- 
tion. In the excerpts from Porphyry quoted by Cyril and Theodoret, 
Aristoxenus simply asserts that Socrates came to have two women at 
the same time, defines the nature of Socrates' relation to each of them 
and identifies the children Socrates had by them. He does not express 
indignation over Socrates' behavior but presents it in a matter of fact 
way. As the quotation from the speech Against Neaira given above 
shows, Athenian mores saw no injustice in a man's having both a wife 
and a mistress. 


? taic xowaic is often translated “prostitutes” (LSJ Xovvóc, IV.3c), but this is mis- 
leading in English. While mistresses and concubines can be described as prostitutes, 
the words "mistress" and "concubine" are used precisely to distinguish such women 
from more common prostitutes. I would suggest that in Greek the word xovvf| is used 
by Aristoxenus of the entire range of mistresses, concubines, prostitutes, etc., in order 
to indicate that such women are not under the protection of a specific man but are 
rather “common” to all men. That this is what he is doing is indicated by his divi- 
sion of women into two classes, the married (implicitly including the marriageable) 
and those available outside marriage. It seems to me that the translation "available" 
best brings out this force of xovvy. In terms of Athenian mores, such women are not 
under the protection of a man and hence are legitimately available to all men for the 
purposes of forming extra-marital relationships. 
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Elsewhere in the tradition concerning Socrates’ two women it is 
explained that, because of a shortage of men during the Peloponnesian 
War, a law was passed which allowed an Athenian male to have legiti- 
mate children by his mistress.?? Since the primary function of marriage 
was to provide legitimate children, this provision may have been mis- 
understood in the later tradition as allowing for two wives and hence 
may have led to the idea that Socrates was a bigamist. According to 
Athenaeus, Hieronymus of Rhodes cited the decree (fr. 53B White).?! 
There has been considerable controversy about the authenticity of this 
decree, but two of the standard treatments of Athenian law, that of Har- 
rison and that of MacDowell,” both are inclined to accept its authen- 
ticity. There is no evidence that Aristoxenus mentioned the decree, 
but, even if he did, it was not to justify Socrates' having a mistress and 
a wife. There was no need to justify that; it was to explain the status 
of Socrates’ children. In Socrates’ case Myrto was his legitimate wife 
and Xanthippe his mistress, whose child became legitimate because 
of the decree. Aristoxenus explicitly says that Myrto became married 
to Socrates (tiv 6$ Mvoro yaunOeioay, fr. 54b Wehrli) whereas, 
Xanthippe, although a citizen, was, as we have seen, identified as an 
“available woman," and bore Socrates a child not as a wife but “after 
she became attached to him" (ztooozAaeioav, fr. 54b Wehrli), which 
suggests a less formal relationship. 

Scholars have wanted zooomAéxo to refer explicitly to sexual 
relations.” In classical Greek there 1s no evidence, however, that 
MOOCOMAEXW refers to sexual intercourse, and there is no reason to 
assume that this was what Aristoxenus was trying to indicate. The 
meanings given by LSJ for the passive are "cling to" and "be attached 
to.””* These meanings make perfect sense in the context in Aristoxenus. 
The point is that while Myrto became one of the women in Socrates’ 
life by formal marriage, Xanthippe did so simply because she "became 


? Harrison (1968) 16-7; MacDowell (1978) 89-90; Walters (1983) 323-4. 

>! See White (2004) 206-9. 

? Harrison (1968) 17; MacDowell (1978) 90. 

5 Fitton emended the text, evidently because he thought that we needed a word 
referring explicitly to sexual intercourse (1970) 61. Woodbury (1973) 22 responds by 
citing Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicon for such a usage of 1t9oozAéxo. 

>» See Diodorus Siculus 25.19.1 describing Hamilcar’s sons as clinging to their 
father and Plu., Whether an Old Man Should Engage in Public Affairs, 796b, describ- 
ing young men who attach themselves to an elder statesman. 
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attached to him." This attachment certainly included a sexual relation- 
ship as is clear from the fact that Xanthippe had Socrates' child, but 
Aristoxenus is not referring explicitly to that sexual relationship here. 
He is defining the different status of the two women in Socrates' life; 
one married him formally and the other came to live with him on the 
basis of a more informal attachment.” 

Although later authors such as Plutarch, Cyril and Theodo- 
ret clearly chose to take the story in a derogatory way, most of our 
early sources do not.” Aristotle, Callisthenes, Demetrius of Phaleron, 
Satyrus and Hieronymus are all cited along with Aristoxenus as 
sources for versions of the story which appear to present Socrates' 
having two women in a matter of fact or even positive manner (Hier. 
fr. 53B White; Aristox. fr. 58 Wehrli = Plut., Arist. 27; see D.L. 2.26). 
It is very difficult to untangle the sources in order to distinguish the 
contributions of these various authors. One very favorable explanation 
of Socrates’ marriage to Myrto was in circulation. Plutarch reports 
that "he took up Myrto because she remained a widow on account of 
her poverty and was in want of the necessities of life" (fr. 58 Weh- 
rli). Aristoxenus is one of four authorities that Plutarch mentions in 
this passage, and thus we cannot be sure that this report was found 
in Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates. It would, however, be perfectly in 
accord with the rest of what Aristoxenus says about his two women. 
Once again we need only interpret Aristoxenus' account of Socrates 
sex drive as slander, if we start from the assumption that Aristoxenus 
was a malicious gossip. If we look at the passage on its own merits, 
there is a much more plausible reading according to which Aristox- 
enus is providing a balanced presentation of Socrates which included 
many positive features and seems more interested in what is striking 
than what is scandalous. 


> Ogden (1996) 190 also adopts this translation. Fitton's emendation (1970) zxoóc 
za oe(av (he took Xanthippe “for concubinage”) is thus unnecessary and improb- 
able in itself. There are only five instances of this noun in all of Greek and four are 
late. The fifth is an emendation in a speech of Isaeus (3.39). The only parallel for 
the whole phrase xoóc mahAaxelav is the anonymous Periplus of the Red Sea (49), 
which dates to the first century C.E. 

°° Earlier, Panaetius evidently also took the story in a derogatory way, in that he is 
reported to have "sufficiently controverted" (Plut., Arist. 27.3) those who talked about 
the women of Socrates (see also Athen., Sophists at Dinner 13.2 555d—556b). 
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In the case of Socrates’ sex drive, as in the case of Socrates’ 
anger, there is corroborating evidence of a sort in Plato. Plato pres- 
ents Socrates as a man with at least an apparently strong sex drive. It 
is impossible to discuss the evidence in detail here, but I would note 
briefly that in the Meno, Socrates refers to his weakness for anyone 
who is good-looking (76c, eii HTIWV TOV XAAOV) and, in Charmi- 
des, describes how inflamed he became when he caught a glimpse 
inside Charmides' cloak (155d). It is true that in the Symposium we 
are told that this is just an appearance and through Alcibiades' story 
we are shown the inner Socrates, whose self-control is superhuman 
and who denigrates physical beauty (219c-d). It seems to me quite 
probable that this latter Socrates is an artistic creation of Plato. What 
Spintharus and Aristoxenus give us may be closer to the historical 
Socrates.” Even if it is not, Spintharus may have been misled by the 
apparent amorous nature of Socrates, to which Plato attests, into think- 
ing that Socrates was of a passionate sexual nature. He may never have 
been disabused of this notion as Alcibiades was. Spintharus thus tells 
Aristoxenus of Socrates' reputation for sexual passion but has to con- 
firm that he knows of no case in which Socrates was ever led to unjust 
action because of it. I again do not see any reason to assume that there 
is malice involved in Aristoxenus' account of Socrates' sex life. 

One further point about Aristoxenus' presentation of Socrates is 
revealed by the different ways in which Cyril and Theodoret quote 
the passage. Just as Cyril quoted an extra sentence at the beginning, 
so Theodoret adds an extra sentence about Socrates’ family life at the 
end, which suggests once again that Aristoxenus' goal was not to show 
Socrates as a sex maniac. Cyril stops the quotation with the assertion 
that Socrates had two women at the same time and the description of 
the children that resulted from these liaisons, which might lead us to 
think that it was the intensity of Socrates' passion in which Aristox- 
enus was interested. Theodoret's quotation of the next sentence shows 
again, however, that Aristoxenus was not maliciously out to empha- 
size Socrates' strong sex drive. Instead he presents the striking image 
of Myrto and Xanthippe quarreling with one another, stopping only 


?"'There is other evidence for Socrates’ strong sex drive. In De fato 10, Cicero, with- 
out naming his source, reports that the physiognomist Zopyrus had declared Socrates 
mulierosum (“addicted to women"), although this was a natural flaw that he overcame 
by discipline (see also Cic. Tusc. 4.80). 
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to quarrel with Socrates, who was laughing all the while. Cyril, who 
emphasizes how crazy for women Socrates was (yvvarxouavńs) just 
before quoting the passage, leaves out this picture of a more easy- 
going and detached Socrates. Why does Theodoret include it? Per- 
haps, he thought that the portrait of Socrates suffering the attacks 
of his two women and doing nothing to stop them illustrated the 
scandalous situation to which his supposed slavery to passion (taic 
Növnadelaıs SedovAWpEVOV) had brought him. Aristoxenus, who 
portrayed Socrates not as a slave to passion but as easy to please in 
most aspects of his life and as controlling his strong sex drive so as 
to commit no injustice, appears simply to be struck by the novelty of 
the situation. 


4. Conclusion 


Aristoxenus' presentation of Socrates is enough at odds with the ide- 
alization of Socrates by Plato to guarantee that later authors, who 
were attached to that ideal, would see Aristoxenus’ deviations from 
it as slander. If Aristoxenus does not present Socrates as having the 
superhuman self-control displayed in Plato, then Aristoxenus must 
have intended to say that he lacked all self-control, in the eyes of such 
critics. There is a much more plausible way of explaining what Aris- 
toxenus says about Socrates. Aristoxenus is arguably the first person 
in the Greek tradition to write bioi of individual philosophers. We 
do not know what it meant to write such a bios, since none of them 
have survived intact, but why not suppose, what the evidence sug- 
gests, that Aristoxenus was driven to write such works because he 
was interested in the complexity of human character.” His descrip- 
tions of Socrates suggest that he was intrigued by the extent to which 
brilliant and remarkable individuals were still susceptible to minor 
flaws. Momigliano objected to von Mess’ earlier attempt” to rehabili- 
tate Aristoxenus on the grounds that "ancient philosophers were not 
supposed to get angry or to lend money.” This is undoubtedly why 


* For a good presentation of a similar view of Aristoxenus as a biographer, see 
Fortenbaugh (2007). For a more detailed account of Aristoxenus' methodology as a 
biographer see Schorn's essay in this volume. 

? von Mess (1916). 

9 Momigliano (1993) 75. 
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Plutarch reacted so violently to Aristoxenus, at least in one passage. 
But, if we accept Momigliano's point, we are driven to the conclusion 
that a bios had to be either a panegyric or a malicious attack. Why 
should we accept so rigid a dichotomy? Aristoxenus provides us with 
a description of a remarkable and complex man. Why should we not 
assume that such was his intention rather than adopt the much more 
problematic assumption that he was motivated by malice? 


5. Appendix: The Text of the Second Half of Fr. 54a and 54b 


Theodorets and Cyril's texts of this passage (see the parallel col- 
umns given in the text above) are clearly based on the same original 
text in Aristoxenus/Porphyry but differ 1n three places in the crucial 
sentence dealing with Xanthippe and Myrto. Cyril's text appears to 
be an awkward revision of the sentence, which became necessary 
because of a textual corruption. Theodoret's text is preferable: «oi 
mv uèv ZavOinanv zxooozAoxeicav Aaßeiv, EE ùs ó AatooxAf|c 
éyéveto, tiv 68 Mvoto yaunOeioav, EE NG Zwboovioxog xoà 
Mevé&evoc. Socrates is the understood subject of Aaßeiv while 
Xanthippe and Myrto are its objects, each of which is modified by 
a participle. The two participles thus express the different circum- 
stances in which Socrates “took up” these two women. He took up 
Xanthippe “after she became attached" (mooomAaxetoav) to him and 
Myrto “after she became married" (yaundeicav) to him. Cyril’s text 
reads «ai tiv pév ZavOinnnv nepınlareicav Aadeiv, E Ho Eavut@ 
Aaunooxhis éyéveto. tiv 62 Mvota yauw, ¿E no Zoooovíoxog 
nat Mev£gevoc. In this case Xanthippe agrees with the feminine par- 
ticiple, meQutAaxeioayv, and is the subject of the infinitive, AaOeiv. 
The parallel structure would then indicate that Myrto agrees with the 
same participle understood and yáuw is used adverbially in contrast 
to AaOgiv. The whole would thus be translated [Aristoxenus reported 
that] "Xanthippe had sexual relations with him in secret, and from her 
Lamprocles was born, but Myrto [had sexual relations with him] in 
marriage, and from her [were born] Sophroniscus and Menexenus." 
The parallelism between Aadeiv and yáuw is awkward. The most nat- 
ural explanation would be to suppose that Aaßeiv became corrupted 
to Aadeiv by a simple copying mistake. Once this occurred, the pas- 
sage no longer made sense and was rewritten. The idea of secrecy 
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suggested that a verb referring to sexual intimacy was needed rather 
than just a verb suggesting a personal attachment, so zt£QvUiéxo was 
used instead of mooomAExnw. In addition, since it made little sense to 
say that Myrto married Socrates in secret (AaOgiv yaundeiocav), the 
second participle was removed so that Myrto was also assumed to 
agree with the first participle and yag was inserted to differentiate 
her from Xanthippe. Clearly the original is what is found in Theodoret. 


10 


Aristoxenus’ Life of Plato 


John Dillon 


Aristoxenus does not seem to have had much respect or liking for 
his Master's master Plato. This much is painfully obvious to anyone 
considering the surviving fragments of his Life. The intriguing ques- 
tions that arise 1n this connection, however, are the following: why 
had Aristoxenus conceived this degree of dislike for a man who, one 
would have thought, should have commanded his respect, if not affec- 
tion; and, accepting the fact that he did not like Plato, how much of the 
surviving negative tradition surrounding Plato's life can reasonably be 
attributed to Aristoxenus? Or, on the other hand, are we perhaps wrong 
in assuming that his biography of Plato was in all respects negative? 
At first sight the recorded remains of Arıstoxenus’ Life of Plato 
provide fairly slim pickings. In Wehrli's assemblage of fragments, 
there are no more than eight items listed under this heading (fr. 61—8). 
Even the most notorious story about Plato emanating from Aristox- 
enus, that concerning the "Lecture on the Good," while no doubt it 
appeared in some form in the actual Life, in fact as we have it occurs 
as an illustrative anecdote at the beginning of book 2 of his Har- 
monics (30—1), where Aristoxenus relays it as an ironical anecdote 


283 
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of Arıstotle’s, told simply to ıllustrate the necessity of providing an 
accurate account of what one is going to speak about in a lecture, lest 
one disappoint the audience.! However, it is my hope that, with some 
teasing out of the evidence, and the adducing of further probable items 
from what we may term the "hostile" biographical tradition, a fuller 
picture may emerge — though much of the evidence will fall consid- 
erably short of certainty. 

The first passage listed by Wehrli (fr. 61) concerns Plato's mili- 
tary service, and it poses a problem.? Aristoxenus declares, according 
to Diogenes Laertius (3.8), that "Plato served on three military cam- 
paigns, once to Tanagra, a second time to Corinth, a third at Delium, 
in which last he distinguished himself.” The one realistically identifi- 
able campaign is that of Corinth in 394, when Plato would have been 
33 — the battle in which young Theaetetus is reported as meeting 
his death, in the introductory conversation of the dialogue bearing his 
name (Tht. 142a-b). If we take the other two alleged venues in order, 
we are faced at first sight with bafflement. The only Battle of Tana- 
gra known to history is that in 447, when the Spartans beat the Athe- 
nians, well before Plato's birth, though comfortably within the period 
of Socrates' liability for military service (he would have been 23); we 
could therefore postulate a transference from the Life of Socrates. In 
the case of Delium, the third campaign listed, it does indeed look at 
first sight like a case of such a transference, even down to the detail of 
an aristeia. But one asks oneself, can Aristoxenus have really been so 
ignorant of chronology as to place Plato at Tanagra in 447 BCE, and at 


! We find, admittedly, a somewhat amplified account of this event by the late 
antique Peripateticizing rhetor Themistius (Or. 21.245c-d), localizing the lecture in 
the Piraeus, and saying that people flocked to it from both the city and the surround- 
ing countryside (even from the silver mines!), but relating that when Plato started in 
on The Good, they became confused and left in droves. This sounds as though he is 
dependent, directly or indirectly, on a more elaborate account, perhaps from Aris- 
toxenus' Life. Simplicius too (/n Phys. 151.8—11; 453, 28-30) gives the detail that 
Xenocrates, Speusippus, Aristotle, Heraclides of Pontus and Hestiaeus were present, 
and all wrote up their notes. So Aristoxenus may well have expatiated more fully on 
the story in the Life. Why, indeed, would he not? 

? Which, I may say, Wehrli barely glances at in his commentary, p. 67. 

? Kai avtov proiv Agıotögevog tols £oroareto0ou, &xaE uèv eic Tavayeay, 
ÖdEVTEDOV dE eig KOQLVOOV, voívov Ext AnAlo. Evda xai &ovovet oan. 
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Delium in 424 (when he was only three!), as well as placing the Delian 
campaign third, after Corinth? 

A simple solution, I suppose, would be that it is Diogenes Laertius, 
who is, as is well known, a bear of little brain, that has performed the 
switch between the biography of Plato and that of his master Socrates; 
but such a gaffe would, I think, be a little too much even for Diogenes. 
The only alternative that I can see, for those who are unwilling to con- 
demn either Aristoxenus, or even Diogenes, to such imbecility, is to 
suppose that Aristoxenus actually knew rather more than we do about 
the obscure campaigns of the forces of the anti-Spartan allies before 
and after the battle of Corinth in the period 395-4, and that there were 
engagements at both Tanagra and Delium in that period. We know 
of a confrontation with Lysander at Haliartus in 395, in which the 
Athenians took part, and Lysander came off worse, but no mention 
of Tanagra in that connection; and we know of a confrontation with 
Agesilaus later in 394, at Coronea, at which the Spartans won a tech- 
nical victory — but again, no mention of Delium. These are pretty 
desperate conjectures, then, and they involve regarding these three 
incidents as separate instances of military service, instead of just one 
period of service. I see nothing else for it, however, if we are not to 
dismiss this report as dismal rubbish.^ At all events, it does not come 
across as a hostile or disparaging report on Aristoxenus' part, and that 
is of some interest. It would also seem to indicate that he concerned 
himself with Plato's life as a whole, and not just a series of isolated 
derogatory anecdotes. 

The next group of testimonia deal with Plato's journeys to Sicily 
and his sojourn at the court, first, of the tyrant Dionysius I and then of 
his son Dionysius II. In truth, the testimony provided is slim enough, 
consisting as it does of an extract from a satirical dialogue by Lucian, 
The Parasite, or The Parasitic Art, in the course of which (311f.) the 
parasite, Simon, expatiates on the proneness of philosophers to play 
the parasite. After mentioning Aeschines of Sphettus and Aristippus as 
two philosophers who ran off to Sicily to profit from the hospitality of 
Dionysius I, he turns to Plato (34 = fr. 62 Wehrli): 


* Aelian also, we may note, at Varia Historia 7.14, after mentioning Socrates’ cam- 
paigns, lists Plato as serving at Tanagra and Corinth, though he omits Delium. 
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Anstippus, indeed, appears to have been a worthy ornament to the 
art; but your most noble Plato also came to Sicily for this purpose, 
and after being parasite to the tyrant for a few days, was sacked for 
ineptitude (0x0 Abviag £E£xgosg). Then, after going back to Ath- 
ens and working hard and preparing himself, he cruised once more 
to Sicily on a second venture, and again, after only a few days of 
dining, was sacked for stupidity (0xó ài (ac E&Eneoe), and this 
"Sicilian disaster" of Plato's is considered equal to that of Nicias. 


When his interlocutor, Tychiades, enquires as to his authority for this 
allegation, Simon replies: 


A great many, but in particular Aristoxenus the musicologist, who 
is a most worthy authority (110ÀX.00 AOyou goc). (trans. Harmon, 
slightly emended) 


Behind this rather general, and thoroughly satirical, reference, there 
may be actually concealed quite a lot, if one is inclined to pursue it. 
First of all, it seems to me that, if Aristoxenus referred to Plato's being 
"sacked,"? there is no way that we can avoid the conclusion that he 
also told, in some form, the famous story of Plato being handed over 
by Dionysius to the Spartan admiral Pollis to be sold into slavery. 
This bizarre story, as we have it, is traceable back no further than 
Philodemus' History of the Academy (10.16—24), though there, in a 
rather fragmentary passage, we find mention of an indignant Diony- 
sius handing Plato over to "certain traders from Lacedaemon," rather 
than, as Plutarch, for instance tells it, in the Life of Dion (5.5—6),5 to the 
above-mentioned Admiral Pollis, whom Dionysius secretly instructed 
"either to kill Plato on the voyage, or if not, at all events to sell him 
into slavery." Pollis, we are asked to believe, chose the enslavement 
option, and delivered Plato to Aegina, which was a Peloponnesian ally 
and at war with Athens at the time, to be sold as a slave. Plato is duly 
put up for sale, and bought by a nobleman of Cyrene by the name of 
Anniceris, who is there on his way to compete in Olympic Games 
(presumably those of 386). Anniceris then frees Plato and sends him 


? Ekpiptein, as the passive of ekballein, has the connotation of ignominious dis- 
missal. It can be used of actors being hissed off the stage, for example. Of course, this 
terminology may not be that of Aristoxenus himself, but rather of Lucian (see below). 

° Cf. also Plu. De Trang. An. 471e, Diogenes Laertius, 3.19, and Olympiodorus, Jn 
Gorg. 41.8. 
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back to Athens, declining to accept the ransom-money which Plato’s 
friends offer him. They devote this money (amounting to thirty minae), 
to purchasing a suburban villa adjacent to the Academy park, wherein 
to establish the Platonic School. 

This is indeed a bizarre story, and it has plainly grown legs in the 
telling. I am inclined to feel that there may be a possible "rational" ver- 
sion of it, to wit, that Dionysius (whether in a huff or not) did indeed 
ask Pollis to give Plato (who was himself, of course, a pronounced 
philo-Laconian) a lift home, but then Pollis found that, owing to the 
war situation, he could not safely deliver Plato any closer to Athens 
than Aegina, and left him off there. What neither of them knew, how- 
ever, was that the Aeginetans had recently passed a law decreeing that 
every Athenian who came into their power should be sold as a slave;’ 
and so the story unfolded from there. 

Even thus rationalized, however, it remains a very odd tale.? The 
interesting question, however, from our present perspective, is whether 
we can impute its telling to Aristoxenus, and if so, in what form. It 
seems to me that we can, since it will have taken place 70 or 80 years 
before the time of his composition of the Life, and whatever really 
happened may well have been obscured by legend by Aristoxenus' 
time. We may note here also that the whole story of Plato's confronta- 
tion of the crusty old tyrant, especially in the form that we have it in 
Plutarch's Life of Dion (5.1—2) does not reflect badly on Plato — he 
is presented as discoursing on the distinction between the life of the 
good king and that of the tyrant, to the increasing annoyance of Dio- 
nysius — and we might conclude that Aristoxenus' purpose in telling 
it was not downright hostile, but merely tinged with irony — as indeed 
is his tale of the Lecture on the Good. The tale of the enslavement, 
if indeed it stems from Aristoxenus, might seem at first sight more 


7 Admittedly, there is unfortunately not, to my knowledge, any record, epigraphic 
or otherwise, of such a decree, either in Aegina or elsewhere in the classical Greek 
world, but there is nothing at all unlikely about it. 

8 Although being captured by pirates, and held to ransom, or sold into slavery, was 
not by any means an unexampled fate for Athenians at this period; cf. the ingenious 
scam practiced on Apollodorus by the villainous Nicostratus, as related by Apol- 
lodorus in his indictment of the latter ([Dem.], Against Nicostratus 4—9). Since the 
tale of enslavement and ransom is intimately bound up with the purchase of a site for 
Plato's School, it is hard to dismiss it out of hand. 
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derogatory, but in fact does not redound to Plato’s discredit, though it 
might be given a satirical twist. 

We have no other attested testimony to Aristoxenus treatment 
of Plato's Sicilian adventures, though it would seem from the satiri- 
cal reference in Lucian that he dealt also with at least Plato's second 
trip to visit Dionysius II (as, indeed, how could he not have?). If we 
accept the Lucianic account, Aristoxenus will then also have told of 
Plato's unsuccessful attempts to make a philosopher-king out of the 
younger Dionysius. Once again, however, the story does not neces- 
sarıly redound to Plato's discredit, though it might lend itself to an 
ironical treatment. It is the machinations of the courtiers and Philis- 
tus, as Plutarch tells the story,” that turn Dionysius against Dion, and 
result in the latter's being driven into exile, while Plato continues to 
be honored, though under virtual house arrest, until ultimately sent 
home at his own request. If the derisive phrase in Lucian, "sacked for 
stupidity" (U0 Auadiag &£&éngosg), were a reflection of Aristoxenus’ 
account, it would suggest that Aristoxenus attributed Plato's defeat to 
his naiveté, in being out-maneuvered by the courtiers; but again, if so, 
that is hardly a damning criticism; and in any case, it is on the whole 
more probable that the satirical terminology is that of Lucian himself, 
rather than deriving from Aristoxenus. 

The same goes for the third expedition, as told by Plutarch in 
chapters 19-20, where Plato has to be rescued by Archytas, but once 
again behaves in no way dishonorably, having gone over only to 
secure the restoration of Dion. Again, he could be accused of naiveté 
and unworldliness, but that is all. 

Finally, we have preserved by Plutarch in his Life of Timoleon 
(ch. 15 = fr. 32 Wehrli), a remarkable testimony from Aristoxenus, 
presumably (though I suppose not certainly) from his Life of Plato, 
of a personal encounter which he had with the exiled Dionysius II in 
Corinth, presumably in the late 340's or early 330's, where he ven- 
tured to ask the ex-tyrant about Plato: 


Further, when Aristoxenus the musicologist and certain others 
inquired what his (sc. Dionysius’) complaint against Plato was and 
what its origin, he told them that, of the many evils with which tyr- 
anny abounded, there was none so great as this, that not one of those 


? Dion, chs. 14—6. 
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reputed to be friends speaks frankly with the tyrant; for indeed it 
was by such friends that he himself had been deprived of Plato’s 
goodwill. (trans. Perrin, slightly emended) 


This is a most interesting snippet, in many ways. First of all, we have 
a vision of the young Aristoxenus — and a group of like-minded com- 
panions — visiting Corinth with a view to setting up an interview with 
the now elderly ex-tyrant, primarily, perhaps,'° to grill him about his 
encounters with Pythagoreans, but also to clear up some questions 
about his relations with Plato. Then, there 1s no indication that this 
question about Plato was asked in pursuit of any malicious agenda, 
rather than out of simple curiosity as to what had gone wrong. Cer- 
tainly, the reply given redounds very much to Plato's credit (as well as, 
incidentally, to that of Dionysius). 

The next snippet that is recorded of Aristoxenus' Life (fr. 64—5 
Wehrli) is, like the first, a troublesome one, in that it seems at first to 
constitute a distortion of historical reality such as one would think 
impossible for a contemporary, however malevolent. It is the assertion 
that, during Plato's lifetime, and presumably during his absence in 
Sicily (probably on his third trip), Aristotle had already set up a rival 
school in the Lyceum. Now we know that he did this much later, after 
failing to be elected Head of the Academy, following on the death of 
Speusippus in 339, but this other assertion seems manifestly false. 
What could be behind it, if anything? 

The earliest testimony to the story may hold the clue. Eusebius 
(PE 15.2), relaying the second century CE Peripatetic Aristocles, who 
is the author of a rather tendentious history of philosophy, the primary 
aim of which seems to have been to subordinate Plato to Aristotle, 
reports that Aristoxenus tells us that, while Plato was away, "some 
foreigners (tivac ... Sévovug óvrac) set up a rival establishment in 
the form of the Peripatos" (&xavvíovaoO0at xoi AVTOLXOSOLEtV AUTO 
... Jleeinotov). Eusebius adds that “some think that he is saying 
this about Aristotle, as Aristoxenus consistently favors Aristotle." 
Our other authority, which is the Life of Aristotle in its various ver- 
sions, picks this up as referring to Aristotle, and indignantly denies 
it, as a slander propagated, first by Aristoxenus, and then by Aristides 


10 Cf. the account preserved by Iamblichus (VP 233 = fr. 31 Wehrli), of Aristoxenus, 
in his On the Pythagorean Life, questioning Dionysius about Damon and Phintias. 
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(meaning the 2nd cent. CE, sophist Aelius Aristides). But their indig- 
nation may be misplaced. Aristocles, after all, speaks only of "cer- 
tain foreigners." Aristotle was certainly a foreigner, but he was by no 
means the only one in the Academy, as we know. 

It was a procedure by no means unknown in later times for a dis- 
affected pupil or pupils to walk out of a philosophical school and set 
themselves up elsewhere. We are told,!! for instance, of a minor cri- 
sis in the Academy under Polemon, when Crantor fell ill and retired 
for a while to the temple of Asclepius, where he "walked about" 
(MEOLETMATEL), a move which some, including Arcesilaus, took as con- 
stituting a defection, and accordingly they went to join him. It was all 
a misunderstanding in this case, but we can see that the model was 
there. At any rate, something of the sort may have happened during 
Plato's third trip to Sicily in 361/0, when he left Heraclides of Pon- 
tus in charge of the school, a move that may not have been to every- 
one's liking — including Aristotle's, who may have felt that the honor 
should have been conferred upon Aim. Certainly, there is evidence 
(from a significant anecdote preserved by Aelian, VH 3.19, probably 
deriving from Antigonus) that Aristotle had his own "faction" within 
the Academy, and had a reputation for hassling the elderly Plato: 


Once, when Xenocrates went off on a visit to his homeland (sc. 
Chalcedon), Aristotle set upon Plato, surrounding himself with a 
gang of his own partisans, including Mnason of Phocis and people 
like that. Speusippus at that time was ill, and for this reason was 
unable to stand by Plato. Plato was by now eighty years of age" and 
at the same time, because of his age, was to some extent losing his 
memory. So Aristotle devised a plot and set an ambush for him, and 
began to put questions to him very aggressively and in a way “elenc- 
tically," and was plainly behaving unjustly and unfeelingly. For this 
reason, Plato left the concourse outside, and took to walking about 
inside with his companions." 


Xenocrates eventually returns, and puts the situation to rights, scolding 
Speusippus for not defending Plato properly, and bringing Aristotle to 


! By Diogenes Laertius (4.24), probably following Antigonus of Carystus. 

12 This would place the incident in 348/7. 

P This is obscure, but may refer to his abandoning the public Academy park and 
retiring to his villa. However, it matters little in the present context. 
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heel. Such a story, ın the form ın which we have it, would be quite 
unsuitable to Arıstoxenus’ purposes — it is much more characteris- 
tic of a gossip-monger like Antigonus of Carystus — but it serves 
to illustrate the underlying tensions in the Academy which could at 
some stage have led to a (temporary?) secession. The xenoi concerned 
could well have included "Mnason of Phocis and people like that" 
(xal GAOL ToLtovtoL). At any rate, we need not, I think, conclude from 
this piece of evidence that Aristoxenus is guilty of reckless distortion 
of the facts; rather, it is probable that we are faced with the product 
of later misunderstandings. Nor, one may add, is it clear that the story 
is 1n any way derogatory to Plato — except to the extent that it sug- 
gests that not everybody was satisfied with his teaching, or perhaps his 
administrative arrangements. 

A further apparently wild assertion by Aristoxenus stems, once 
again, from that master of muddle, Diogenes Laertius — here follow- 
ing, admittedly, Favorinus of Arles. He tells us, at 3.37 (= fr. 67 Weh- 
rli), that Aristoxenus asserted that “practically all of Plato's Republic is 
to be found written down in Protagoras’ Antilogika" (1&oav OYEÖOYV 
£v voig Howtaydeou yeyoóo0ot Avtıloyızoic). This assertion 
appears so preposterous that, once again, historians of philosophy 
have simply left it aside as beneath contempt (Wehrli himself barely 
glances at it, p. 67). But once again, it may be worth our while to look 
closer. There is really no point, after all, in making allegations that are 
so discordant with the facts as to be immediately disprovable, at least 
by anyone who had access to both of the works mentioned, as would 
be the case with Aristoxenus' contemporaries. Can we, therefore, con- 
ceive of any reasonable version of this claim? 

The distinguished Italian scholar Mario Vegetti, a number of years 
ago, addressed this question, ^ and made a valiant effort to discern 
anticipations of the theories proposed by Socrates as to the origins of 
the state in book 2 and the nature of a suitable education in book 3 in 
proposals made by Protagoras in his Great Speech in the Protagoras 
(320c-328c), and there may be something in that, but the problems are 
(a) that the Great Speech itself — though I would accept that is proba- 
bly based on some work of Protagoras — is as it stands a composition 
by Plato, and (b) that the features that he identifies in the Republic as 


14 Vegetti (2004). 
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reminiscences of Protagoras do not seem to me to constitute a “smok- 
ing gun. "P 

Of course, this is not to say that Aristoxenus might not have dis- 
cerned sufficient similarities between such passages and some pre- 
sumed Protagorean original of the Great Speech for him to lay a 
polemical allegation of plagiarism, but the fact remains that the work 
of Protagoras that he is reported as having picked out as the source 
of the plagiarism is not any of his political works, but specifically 
the Antilogika. In view of that, I think that we may be able to discern 
something else that might have attracted his attention, at least if we 
could assume that he is focusing primarily on Republic 1, and in par- 
ticular on Socrates’ elenchus of Thrasymachus. Is there anything in 
that conversation that might conceivably be connected to this particu- 
lar work of Protagoras? To answer that, we must, first of all, review 
what we know of his Antilogika, or Antilogiai. From Diogenes Laer- 
tius, in his Life of Protagoras, we learn the following: 


He was the first to declare that there are two possible positions 
on every question, opposed to each other; and indeed he was the 
first to present arguments along these lines... [53] He was also the 
first to institute the Socratic method of argument, and he was the first, 
as we learn from Plato in the Euthydemus, to make use of the argu- 
ment of Antisthenes that seeks to demonstrate that contradiction is 
impossible; and he was the first to demonstrate dialectical methods of 
attack on any given thesis ... . (D.L. 9.51 and 53) 


The claims that there are two possible opposing positions on any ques- 
tion, and that contradiction is impossible, might seem at first sight 


^ For instance, there does not seem to me any close connection, such as he sug- 
gests, between Glaucon's "genealogy of morals" in 2.358c—359c and Protagoras' 
mythological account of the bestowal of aidös and dike upon men, in order to enable 
them to live in communities (Prot. 322b-d), even if one were to provide a de-mythol- 
ogized version of this, as Protagoras had offered to do. Again, I can see no close 
connection between Protagoras' remarks on dikaiosyne and sophrosyne at 323a-c, and 
the account of justice developed in Rep. 4, esp. 443b—444a; while the praise of music 
and gymnastics as suitable training for the young pronounced by Protagoras at 326a-c 
is surely obvious enough not to be required as a source for Plato's prescriptions in 
book 3, though it accords with them very well. In any case, such details would much 
more likely derive from such a work of Protagoras as On the State, or On the Original 
State of Things than from the Antilogika, which is what is being alleged as a source 
by Aristoxenus. 
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to conflict, but they are really just two sides of the same coin, espe- 
cially if one bears in mind that for Protagoras all "truth" is relative; 
indeed, one could say that the latter claim reinforces the former. In 
the Euthydemus (285d-286c), the sophist Dionysodorus "proves" to 
young Ctesippus that contradiction is impossible, since if two people 
give the same /ogos about something, they are in agreement about 
that thing, whereas if they give different /ogoi, then they are talking 
about different things, or states of affairs; so there is no contradic- 
tion. Such an argument is credited by Socrates also to "Protagoras and 
his followers" (oi Audi Tlowtayooav, 286c), and it would not pre- 
clude presenting opposing arguments on any given topic, as it could be 
maintained that the two arguments actually concern different topics, 
e.g., if one asserts (a) that pleasure in the only good, and (b) that plea- 
sure is not a good at all, it could be shown that you are dealing with 
different concepts of pleasure, and thus different subjects. 

So the Antilogika presumably presented a series of arguments for 
and against a number of theses, in order to demonstrate how this might 
be done. We have no idea, unfortunately, what those theses might 
have been, but it might be worth casting an eye over Socrates' argu- 
ments with Thrasymachus to see if any could be cast in the form of an 
antilogia. 

Let us consider, for example, the first argument (338c—342e): Jus- 
tice is the interest of the stronger. Socrates’ undermining of Thrasy- 
machus' position by pointing out, first, that governments often make 
decrees that turn out to be contrary to their own best interests, and then 
that rulers, like doctors and ship's captains, in giving orders, act pri- 
marily for the sake of those in their care, can be cast, without too much 
difficulty, into the form of an antilogy: Justice is the advantage of the 
weaker (342c). The same exercise might be performed for the argu- 
ment that injustice is more profitable than justice (343a—350c), against 
which Socrates presents the counter-argument that the unjust man, in 
continually trying to “overreach,” and exceed the mean, resembles 
stupid rather than clever people, and acts against his own best inter- 
ests; and then the argument (350c-352d) that complete injustice will 
render any group or even individual non-functional. The topic of jus- 
tice versus injustice would be just the sort of issue that Protagoras 
might have been expected to focus on, one would have thought, for 
rhetorical purposes, and the adaptation of some such arguments by 
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Plato could be seen, not so much as plagiarism, but rather as a subtle 
form of one-upmanship — indeed, something of a back-handed com- 
pliment to a man for whom Plato actually had a considerable respect. 

One might suggest, then, that Aristoxenus' allegation, though no 
doubt tendentious in the extreme, may not have been without some 
foundation, at least as regards the arguments of book 1, and recogni- 
tion of this might serve to deepen our understanding of Plato's com- 
plex relation to Protagoras, a thinker that he certainly respected, while 
feeling that he needed to be firmly countered. 

A final detail is of some interest also, although, like the story of 
the Lecture on the Good, it does not seem to have featured in Aris- 
toxenus' Life of Plato. This 1s a report relayed by Diogenes Laertius 
(9.40 = fr. 131 Wehrli) from Aristoxenus' Historical Memoirs (His- 
torika Hypomnemata) that Plato wanted to make a bonfire of all the 
works of Democritus that he could lay his hands on, but that the 
Pythagoreans Amyclas and Cleinias dissuaded him from this on the 
grounds of its futility, since copies of the books were widely available. 
This anecdote is, once again, mildly satirical in tone, but I see nothing 
wildly improbable about it, Democritus being Plato's least favorite 
figure among philosophers. The mention of the two Pythagoreans by 
name lends it a measure of verisimilitude. 

All in all, then, we have here some slight intimation of a work of 
Aristoxenus of which we may regret the loss. It would seem that he 
had no great affection or reverence for Plato, but such evidence as 
we have indicates that he produced a reasonably informative and not 
entirely unbalanced job, the more apparently bizarre aspects of which, 
on closer inspection, can be seen to yield useful data. Aristoxenus was 
a follower of Aristotle and a partisan of the Pythagorean tradition, the 
latter of which he seems to have felt Plato had appropriated, without 
due acknowledgement, for his own purposes. As for the former, he 
would appear to have inherited from him a certain degree of irrever- 
ence towards the Master, of which the tale of the Lecture on the Good 
is an example, but which pervades Aristotle's surviving works in vary- 
ing degrees. 

Two examples may suffice, to indicate something of the atmo- 
sphere of (moderately affectionate) irreverence that Aristotle would 
have fostered among his followers, both from the Metaphysics: One 
from book A, the other from book M. 
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In the first instance, at A 6 988a2ff., Aristotle is rounding off his 
critique of Plato's first principles, the One and the Great-and-Small 
(which he affects to believe is two things, rather than the single Unlim- 
ited of the Pythagoreans'!9), and directs a criticism at the Platonic theory 
of generation of physical objects by the action of Form on Matter, by 
adducing an argument from the facts of craftsmanship and of biology: 


The situation, however, is just the reverse, and the theory is illogi- 
cal; for whereas they (sc. the Platonists) derive multiplicity from 
matter, although their Form generates only once, it is obvious that 
only one table can be made from one piece of timber (ek mias hyles), 
and yet he who imposes the form upon it, although he is only one 
individual, can make many tables. Such too is the relation of male 
to female: the female is impregnated in one coition, but one male 
can impregnate many females. And yet these relations are analogues 
(mimemata) of the principles referred to. (trans. Tredennick, slightly 
emended) 


Here is Aristotle the bluff and no-nonsense scientist exercising his 
irony on the fantastical postulations of Plato and his more faithful fol- 
lowers. The examples he gives are only mimemata of the causal activ- 
ity of the Forms if one imposes on them Aristotle's own philosophical 
perspective.” 

Similarly ironic, and still on the subject of Forms, is a passage 
from book M (1078b32-1079a2), part of the extended critique of Pla- 
tonist number-theory, which follows on his "historical" explanation 
of the genesis of the Theory of Forms as a reaction to the Heraclitean 
view that all sensible things are in a permanent state of flux: 


For it followed for them, almost by the same argument, that there 


l6 It is, of course, a Dyad, in the sense of a source of two-ness and multiplicity 
generally, but it is thoroughly tendentious to imply that it is itself two things. If Plato 
used the term TO uéya xoi uxoóv- probably not TO uéya xoi TO uvxoóv as Aristotle 
would have it! — he will have meant something that tends indefinitely towards each 
extreme on a spectrum until having Limit imposed upon it by the One — and I suspect 
that Aristotle understands that perfectly well. 

17 That is to say, from a biological perspective, it is indeed characteristic of the 
female to conceive only once at a time, while the male is multiple in his impregna- 
tions — and indeed produces a multiplicity of seeds at a coition, of which only one 
will be utilized by the female. 
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are Forms of everything to which we apply general terms — rather 
as if someone who wanted to count things thought that he would not 
be able to do so while there were only a few, but made more before 
counting them. For the Forms are, if anything, more numerous than 
sensible particulars (though it was in seeking causes for the latter 
that they went on from them to Forms). 


The picture of the Platonists as resembling people thinking that it 
would be easier to count sheep in a field if there were twice as many 
of them gives us, I think, a nice insight into the tone taken by Aristotle 
in his lectures in the Lyceum when dealing with the aberrations of 
his former colleagues in the Academy across town, and this, laced no 
doubt with other irreverent anecdotes about Platonic unworldliness on 
the lines of that about the Lecture on the Good, would have formed 
a good basis for what seems to be the prevailing tone of Aristoxenus’ 
biographical sketch. But on the whole, it seems to have been some- 
thing less than a full-blown hatchet job. 5 


18] wish to record my gratitude to Carl Huffman for many useful suggestions as to 
the form and subject matter of this paper, which have undoubtedly greatly enhanced 
whatever value it has. 
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Aristoxenus and the Early Academy 


Andrew Barker 


1. Introduction 


There is no shortage of scholarly work on the relations between Aris- 
toxenus’ work on music and the philosophy of the Lyceum, but there 
has been rather little research, so far as I know, into whatever inter- 
actions there may have been between his investigations and those of 
his precursors and contemporaries in the Academy. It is surely worth 
asking whether such interactions did indeed take place, and how Aris- 
toxenus reacted, if he did, to the Platonists' arguments and doctrines. 
It would also be interesting to know how contemporary Platonists 
reacted to his. In this paper I shall try to say a little about both sides of 
the question. I must emphasize that this essay discusses Aristoxenus 
only in his guise as a writer on music. I shall not be concerned with 
his biographical writings, his work on Pythagorean philosophy, and so 
on, except in so far as they too have connections with musical issues. 

A list of the likeliest suspects in the Academy of this period would 
include Plato himself, Philip of Opus, Speusippus, Heraclides of Pon- 
tus and Xenocrates — perhaps others too, about whom we have less 
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information. Of these people, Plato, Speusippus and probably Philip 
were dead before Aristoxenus joined Aristotle in the Lyceum, and 
Heraclides had left Athens when Speusippus died; the dominant fig- 
ure in the Academy throughout the relevant part of Aristoxenus' career 
was Xenocrates. So of the people on this list, only Xenocrates (and 
just possibly Heraclides) could have known Aristoxenus' work and 
responded to it; but he, of course, may have been well aware of all 
of theirs. What can be said in a preliminary way, then, about the rela- 
tions between Aristoxenus' work and that of these early Academics? It 
would be extraordinary, I suggest, if there were none at all. 

To begin at the beginning, we have solid textual evidence that 
Arıstoxenus was familiar with musical discussions in some of Plato's 
dialogues — certainly the Republic, almost certainly the Laws, prob- 
ably the Philebus and possibly the Phaedrus; he is also very likely to 
have known the passage on the World-Soul in the Timaeus, though 
there is nothing to prove it. I shall say a little about the way he treats 
some of them; but after that point certainties will rapidly give way to 
speculations, flying by the seat of their pants with various degrees of 
plausibility. Philip is, of course, best known as the probable author of 
the Epinomis, a work that contains some odd manoeuvres with num- 
bers relevant to musical theory; but there is no evidence to encourage 
the hypothesis that Aristoxenus took any notice of them. We can put 
him aside. Heraclides wrote a substantial amount about music, and 
one might expect Aristoxenus to have been familiar with it; and we 
might imagine, too, that information about a young specialist in music 
at the Lyceum could have reached the ears of Heraclides in far-away 
Pontus. I suspect that one might work up a colourable story along 
these lines, mainly on the basis of material in Athenaeus and in the 
pseudo-Plutarchan De musica, which draws heavily on Heraclides and 
Aristoxenus for its materials; but although one might draw interesting 
comparisons between the two writers’ views about music and their 
approaches to musical issues, I have found no traces of direct interac- 
tions between them, and I shall relegate Heraclides to the side-lines 
too. Apart from Plato himself, that leaves us with only Speusippus and 
Xenocrates; and in their cases I think there are possibilities that are 
worth discussing. 
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2. Plato 


Let us begin with our feet planted on the only solid ground we have, 
our evidence about Aristoxenus’ reactions to what he read ın Plato’s 
dialogues. It would not be surprising if Arıstoxenus had mixed feelings 
about Plato’s reflections on music. At a general level he would have 
approved of his musical conservatism and his contempt for the alleg- 
edly meretricious charms of the stuff churned out by modern compos- 
ers and performers. There are also indications of more specific points 
of agreement. Aristoxenus' statement at Harm. 69.1—5,! for example, 
may perhaps reflect his understanding of Plato's complicated discus- 
sion at Philebus 17a-d. I shall argue below that Aristoxenus seems to 
have taken a leaf or two out of the Laws in his discussion of musi- 
cal judgement; and other scholars have suggested that the passage in 
which he does so draws also on ideas propounded in the Phaedrus. 
But he would certainly have taken a dim view of Plato's pronounce- 
ments on harmonics in book 7 of the Republic? and of his uses of 
harmonic theory in the Timaeus (but we have no evidence that he com- 
mented on the latter explicitly). As to his remarks on the proposals 
about musical education in the third book of the Republic ([Plut.] De 
mus. 17 = fr. 82 Wehrli), it is hard to decide whether they are critical 
or approving or merely neutral, since (as I explain in my other essay in 
this volume) they can be construed in either of two ways. In that essay 
I give reasons for preferring one of them, but for present purposes it 1s 
worth considering both possibilities. 

According to the first, the passage shows Aristoxenus in character- 
istically waspish vein. The writer of the De musica ıs explaining why 


Plato rejected the Mixolydian and Lydian harmoniai while accepting 

! “Each item in music must be specified and set in its place among the sciences in 
accordance with the respect in which it is determinate, and in so far as it is indetermi- 
nate it must be left aside." 

?'Thus at Harm. 32.18—33.1 Aristoxenus draws a similar contrast between existing 
approaches to harmonics to the one we find at Rep. 530c—531c, but criticizes one of 
them (the "mathematical" approach) in a radically different way — one that would 
include Plato's own conception of the science among its targets. Correspondingly, the 
empirically based form of harmonics of which he declares himself the champion falls 
within the range of those that the Republic denounces, regardless of the philosophical 
and scientific sophistication which distances it in other respects from the examples 
that Plato knew. 
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the Dorian. "It was most certainly not, as Aristoxenus asserts in the 
second book of his Mousika, because he was ignorant of the fact that 
those others too have some usefulness in a guardian-led politeia" 
(fr. 82 Wehrli = De mus. 1136f). The writer next adds some remarks 
defending Plato's musical credentials and accounting for his prefer- 
ence for the Dorian; and he then continues: "He was not ignorant of 
the fact that many Dorian partheneia had been composed by Alcman 
and also by Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides, and prosodia and pae- 
ans too; and that laments in tragedy were sometimes set in the Dorian 
tropos, and also some erotika." The parallel phrasing assures us, on 
this reading, that the witness for the prosecution who claimed that 
Plato was indeed ignorant of all these things is still Aristoxenus. Plato, 
he alleged, not only failed to appreciate the social value of the Lydian 
and Mixolydian, but in embracing the Dorian naively overlooked the 
fact that by no means all Dorian music is bracingly martial in charac- 
ter. It is a trained and experienced musical professional's retort to the 
philosophical ramblings of a musical amateur. 

On the second interpretation (which I defend in my other essay), 
the thesis that Plato was not ignorant about these points was pro- 
pounded by Aristoxenus himself, and he is not at this point criticiz- 
ing Plato's views on the harmoniai. We might, in fact, judge that he 
is implicitly commending them. The reasons given in chapter 17 for 
Plato's preference for the Dorian — that he admired its solemnity (to 
semnon) and that he thought that spondeia and songs in honor of Ares 
and Athena were sufficient for his purposes, since they strengthen 
the soul of a temperate man — are certainly ones which Aristoxenus 
would have found broadly congenial. We might also note that he is 
treating Plato in precisely the same way as he treats the “ancient” 
composers mentioned in the following chapters, whose adoption of 
the simpler musical styles that he admires, we are told, was not moti- 
vated by ignorance of others; but this is not a sure sign of his approval, 
since in [Plut.] De musica 21 he assimilates “decadent” fourth-century 
composers such as Antigeneidas to the same company. 

Passages later in the De musica show, however, that Aristoxenus 
had more general and more interesting reasons for rejecting Plato’s 
whole approach in this part of the Republic, though Plato is not men- 
tioned by name, and the comments would have equal force against 
some of Aristotle's assertions in the last book of the Politics. The point 
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is, in fact, implicit in the remarks we have just been considering: if 
the Dorian structure can properly and effectively be used in laments 
and love-songs, for instance, as well as songs suitable for valiant war- 
riors, it is obvious that the harmonia in which a melody is set can be 
no guarantee of the nature of its ethos, as Plato apparently imagined, 
at least when he wrote Republic 3. At various points in the De musica, 
especially in chapter 33, Aristoxenus insists that a composition's ethos 
is not determined by any or even all of the ingredients that can be 
subjected to technical analysis, such as its harmonia and its rhythmic 
structure. It depends entirely on how the composer has put these for- 
mal ingredients to use.’ To put the point as crudely as possible, it is not 
the Dorian harmonia as such that gives a Spartan war-song its martial 
flavor, but the way in which it is handled, in smooth scalar sequences 
or in vigorous leaps and bounds, for instance, the way it is combined 
with particular rhythms, its setting of the words, its tessitura, its uses 
or its lack of modulations, and no doubt other things besides. In isolat- 
ing a harmonia or a rhythm as a determinant of ethos in its own right, 
Plato was barking up entirely the wrong tree. 

But as the Aristoxenian discussion in the De musica continues, it 
begins to betray some respect for certain aspects of Plato's musical 
thought, not this time in the Republic but in the Laws. The key pas- 
sage of the Laws is in book 2, at 667b-670e, where Plato's Athenian 
speaker is setting out the criteria by which a piece of music should be 
judged, and the qualifications a person needs in order to judge reli- 
ably. I can offer no more than a quick summary here. In the opening 
phase of the discussion (667b-669b), he begins by arguing that since 
all music is mimesis, the amount of pleasure it gives should not be 
used as a criterion of its merits; rather, the first question we need to ask 
is whether it is "correct" in its imitation, that is, whether it 1s an accu- 
rate likeness of the object imitated. Secondly, in order to do this he 
must have a clear and detailed understanding both of the composition 
in question and of the object of which it is supposed to be a mimesis. 
But thirdly, even this amount of knowledge does not guarantee that the 
person will be able to judge, reliably, whether the composition is good 
(kalon); and this is the question that really matters. 


? These issues are discussed more fully in my other essay in this volume; cf also 
Barker (20072). 
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After an excursus on why the business of musical judgement is 
so difficult, which we can pass over (669b-670a), the Athenian adds 
a little more to what he has said about the task of judging a composi- 
tion's "correctness." To be equipped for this task, he says, the judges 
"must perceive well and recognize [or perhaps "understand"] both the 
rhythms and the harmoniai" (tv yàp OVOU®V xal TOV àopovíov 
AVAYXALOV AUTOIT EOTLV EVALOONTWG EXELV xod yıyvWoreıv, 670b). 
It seems clear to me that two different accomplishments are involved 
here, the ear's immediate perception of the music's details on the one 
hand, and the mind's ability to "recognize" or “understand” them on 
the other, that is, to identify precisely their musical nature and func- 
tions; and this latter ability must demand something like a scientific 
grasp on the technicalities that belong to the disciplines of rhythmics 
and harmonics. If the judges are equipped in this way, they will be in 
a position to "follow" (synakolouthein) every rhythmic and melodic 
ingredient in the piece. 

But, he goes on, the purpose of all this is to enable them to select 
accurately those pieces of music that are suited (prosekonta) to their 
purposes, and which it will be "appropriate" (prepon) for people of 
the relevant age and character to sing; and to do this they must go 
even further. If they have the right qualifications to make a selection 
on this basis, they will have had a much better training not only than 
ordinary people but even than the composers themselves. The latter 
must certainly understand all about melodies and rhythms, but it 1s 
by no means inevitable that they will be able to move up to the final 
level of judgment: "for a composer need have no knowledge of the 
third matter, whether or not the resulting imitation is kalon” (TO yoo 
TOITOV OVSEMIA &váywr noit yvyvooxet, eive KAAOV ETE UÀ 
^a Xov TO LUN Wa, 670e). But the Athenian tells us nothing about the 
means by which the ability to make this all-important judgement can 
be acquired. 

The Aristoxenian discussion of musical judgement in chapters 
32-6 of the Plutarchan De musica differs from Plato's in several 
important ways, the most obvious of which is that it does not even 
mention the concept of mimesis, and says nothing whatever to sug- 
gest that music is “imitative,” a thesis on which the whole of Plato's 
reasoning depends. But in other respects there are striking similarities. 
Aristoxenus, like Plato, asserts that anyone who is to distinguish what 
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is appropriate from what is not must have three distinct Kinds of com- 
petence (Aristoxenus word for “appropriate” is oikeion rather than 
Plato's prepon, but there is no detectable difference in sense). First, 
where Plato says that the judge must grasp the nature of the object of 
the mimesis, Aristoxenus says he must be able to identify the ethos at 
which the composition is aiming, tot ijOovc ov Évexa 1] ObVOECIC 
veyevntau ([Plut.] De mus. 1143d7). The two assertions are obviously 
not identical; but since for Plato the object of the mimesis is the fun- 
damental bearer of the ethos, or indeed is the ethos itself,^ there is, 
in fact, a close correspondence between them. Secondly, according 
to Aristoxenus the judge must be able to distinguish the ingredients 
from which the composition has been put together, tobtwv &E wv 
1] o6 vOgois (1143d8), just as for Plato he must recognize each of its 
details (Laws 668c); and it becomes clear that — as one would expect 
from the Elementa harmonica and as Plato too implies — this latter 
ability involves both the trained exercise of one's musical ear and a 
thorough knowledge of the technicalities of rhythmics and harmon- 
ics. Perception and reason, Aristoxenus says, must cooperate with one 
another and “run along together" (homodromein, 1144a) in the busi- 
ness of "following" the complex course of a composition, where his 
term for "following," parakolouthein (1144b), is little different from 
the one we have found Plato using in a similar context, synakolouthein. 

Thirdly, Aristoxenus' central theme, as I mentioned earlier, is that 
none of this is enough to equip us fully for the task of musical judge- 
ment, since none of the technical disciplines have anything to tell us 
about ethos or "appropriateness"; and this in turn matches Plato's 
insistence that trained perception and an expert grasp on the musico- 
logical minutiae cannot by themselves give anyone the qualifications 
needed to pronounce on whether a composition is kalon. The two writ- 
ers’ treatments at this point have another rather striking similarity, in 
that neither of them addresses a question that seems to be of the first 
importance; neither gives us any help in understanding what these top- 
level qualifications are and how they can be acquired. The present 
passage of the Laws says nothing about the matter at all; and the most 
we can find in this part of the De musica 1s the earlier remark, in chap- 
ter 32, that a person who is trying to make a fine and discriminating 


^ Compare Laws 668a9—b2 and 670e4—5 with Rep. 400c7-e3. 
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use of music (HOVOLAT KAADS xoi xexoruévws YOTOOaL) must inter 
alia supplement music with "the other disciplines (mathemata) and 
take philosophy as his guide" (1142c-d). But there are at least three 
reasons for being wary of making much of these assertions. In the 
first place we may well suspect them of being Platonist intrusions into 
an Aristoxenian context (based, presumably, on material in book 7 
of the Republic), rather than further examples of Platonizing on the 
part of Aristoxenus himself; secondly, the topic under discussion here 
may well not be the accomplishments of a reliable judge of music, but 
those of a good composer; and thirdly, the comments are altogether 
vague — we are given no clue, in particular, about the nature of the 
"philosophy" that one is to take as one's guide. 

I suggest, then, that there are solid grounds for thinking that in 
important respects Aristoxenus has modelled his account on Plato's. 
Despite their differences, they are closely related in content and even 
more strikingly parallel in structure; and as I have just explained, 
they both seem to stop short of completing their enquiry and do so at 
exactly the same point. Of course, we know that Aristoxenus rejected 
out of hand the style of harmonic theory which Plato championed and 
attacked him in other contexts too; but we should not think of him as 
so dogmatic an opponent of Plato that he automatically rejected every- 
thing in the dialogues. He was prepared to learn from them too and to 
assimilate significant aspects of Plato's reflections on music into his 
own discussions.’ 


3. Speusippus 


We must now leave Plato behind and move on. To introduce the 
next phase of this enquiry I need to talk a bit about certain aspects 
of Aristoxenus' musical epistemology. It's well known that in its 
main outlines his approach in the Elementa harmonica has affinities 
with Aristotle's account of scientific argumentation in the Posterior 
Analytics, and presumably owes a good deal to it.° Both insist on the 


` Einarson and De Lacy (1967) also identify various reminiscences of the Phaedrus 
in the passages we have been examining. There are certainly some general similari- 
ties, but I do not think that they amount to evidence that Aristoxenus was directly 
indebted to this dialogue. 

° This has been observed by many commentators. See, e.g., Bélis (1986) 199-200 
and 210-15 and Barker (2007) (see the General Index s.v. demonstration). 
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crucial role of apodeixeis, explanatory “demonstrations” of the truth 
of propositions, which are derived deductively from principles which 
themselves cannot be demonstrated. The authority of these principles 
is established by a different route, the route of epagoge — something 
like “induction” — which begins from particular sensory experiences. 
Arıstoxenus repeatedly makes the point that understanding of matters 
studied by harmonics can have no other source, and he dismisses with 
contempt the doctrines of those who claim to reach it through abstract 
mathematical reflections and calculations. (Here he no doubt has Pla- 
tonists and some Peripatetics as well as the Pythagoreans in mind, and 
it would probably be misguided to look for any one specific target.) 

In the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics Aristotle sets out the 
sequence of stages which must be followed from this starting point 
— repeated similar experiences, their storage in the memory, their 
unification into a single generalized kind, and so on — culminating 
finally in an immediate intellectual grasp on fundamental principles. 
I shall not rehearse the details of this familiar passage. For present 
purposes we need to focus only on the first few steps of an epagoge, 
especially the point from which it begins. Aristoxenus maintains con- 
sistently that we can say nothing useful about melodic structures until 
we have had plenty of experience in listening to melodies of all kinds, 
and that in this listening we must learn to attend very carefully to all 
the subtleties of the melodies’ harmonic organization. Our perception 
must be trained to accuracy, he says; vague impressions are nowhere 
near enough to form the basis of a scientific epagoge. 

Two questions immediately arise. In the first place, Aristoxenus 
famously insists that the phenomena with which his science is con- 
cerned are precisely that, phainomena, the melodic systems with 
which we are presented "according to the representation of percep- 
tion," 4axà t1|v TS aioOfjoeoc bavraoiav (Harm. 13.23). He has 
no interest whatever in any so-called objective reality lurking behind 
these phenomena; the proper business of harmonics is with what we 
hear, in the guise in which we hear it, and with nothing else. This is a 
point to which we shall return later; but the problem here is that we are 
being asked to accept both that proposition and the requirement that 
we make our perceptions accurate — with the obvious implication 
that some perceptions are more accurate than others. This does not 
mean merely that they are more precise, that the more accurate 
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perceiver has a closer, more exact grasp on the detailed contents of 
his own experience. They must correspond accurately to the facts; 
in short, their reports must be objectively true. Although the science 
is concerned with nothing but what appears in perception, it is none 
the less a science. Its goal is the establishment of demonstrable truths 
which are universally valid, and hence its groundwork cannot consist 
in idiosyncratic impressions which do not correspond to the real state 
of affairs. But then, how could Aristoxenus respond to the kinds 
of contention notoriously attributed to Protagoras? If what we are 
concerned with are the "representations of perception" and nothing 
else, then if the wind feels cold to me and warm to you, we are both 
right, there is no question of one of us perceiving more accurately than 
the other, and no "science of wind-temperature" can possibly be built 
up from our impressions, however precisely we register them. In just 
the same way, we might argue, if I hear this interval as exactly a ditone 
and you hear it as something rather smaller, both of us are right about 
the contents of our own perceptions; neither is more or less accurate 
than the other; and there can be no kind of induction which takes this 
kind of perception as its starting-point and leads on to universally 
valid principles and demonstrations. 

That is one problem. The second is that despite what I have been 
saying, Aristoxenus contends, repeatedly and emphatically, that the 
faculty of hearing, however well trained it may be, cannot by itself 
provide the foundations on which harmonic science can be built. All 
that it can distinguish, he asserts, are the sizes of intervals; and almost 
nothing of importance to harmonics — none of the features that 
distinguish genuinely musical forms of attunement from unmusical 
nonsense, and mark the distinctions between one kind of attunement 
and another — is determined by the sizes of the intervals between the 
notes. Everything that makes a melodic system the system it is hangs 
instead on what he calls the dynameis, the "functions" of its various 
components — for instance, in modern terms, the "function" of being 
the leading note or the dominant or the tonic of a scale; and these 
dynameis do not fall within the province of hearing. Here 1s Aristox- 
enus' specification of the basis on which the science must be con- 
structed. àvá'yevou © 1] moayuateia eic O00, elg TE THV AXONV xoi 
EIS THV OLAVOLAY. TH MEV YAO AHO xotivopev và TOV OLACTNMATWV 
u£yéOn, TH Sé Stavoia Heweoduev TAs voóotov Óvvápgzic, “The 
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enterprise depends on two things, hearing and reason (dianoia), for 
through hearing we judge the sızes of the intervals, and through reason 
(dianoia) we apprehend their dynameis” (Harm. 33.4-9). In the course 
of book 2 he provides several long lists of dynamis-dependent melodic 
features of which a harmonic scientist must be aware in the pieces 
he listens to, none of which, as he repeatedly insists, can be grasped 
through our perception of the sizes of intervals. 

We must tune in, as it were, to these “functional” features if we 
are to recognize, even in a rudimentary way, the ingredients that con- 
stitute something as a melody, and as a melody of a particular type; 
and if we cannot do that, we shall not even be able to set out on the 
road toward principles and demonstrations. The work of reason (dia- 
noia) is indispensable when we are laying the foundations for har- 
monic enquiry, not just when we are erecting the superstructure. At 
some early stage, then, before the science proper can get under way, 
potential students of harmonics must make use not only of their hear- 
ing but also of something which — however Aristoxenus may have 
conceived it — is evidently a form of thought. Is it possible, then, to 
find an appropriate place for its initial exercise on Aristotle's epagogic 
ladder? If we take Aristotle as our guide it cannot be at the very begin- 
ning; nothing is involved there except the perception (aisthesis) of 
particular instances. But wherever else we locate it we shall stub our 
toes on a difficulty, since in Aristoxenus' opinion, which strikes me as 
absolutely correct, there is no way in which the insights he attributes 
to reason (dianoia) can be derived, by induction or anything else, from 
the data which he says are provided by aisthesis. The relevant kind of 
sense-perception, the hearing, can tell us only about the sizes of the 
intervals; and no sort of thinking will take us from that information 
alone to an apprehension of the essential dynameis. 

It appears, then, that reason (dianoia) must play a part right from 
the start, regardless of what Aristotle had said; and it is important to 
recognize that this "dianoetic" apprehension of dynameis is not some- 
thing we achieve, or only achieve, through intellectual reflection after 
the experience of listening to a melody is over. Unless it is active 
simultaneously with our listening we shall not be hearing the melody 
as melody at all, merely as a succession of pitches separated by certain 
intervals; and that will provide no basis for harmonic epagoge. The 
point is made explicitly in an Aristoxenian passage of the Plutarchan 
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De musica which I have already mentioned. If we are to "follow," 
nagaxoiovÂeiv, the course of a melody, it says, “sense-perception 
and dianoia must run along together, Ouodeoueiv, in the judgement 
of the elements of the music, and neither must either rush ahead ... 
or lag behind” (1143f-1144a). It is precisely the capacity to “follow” 
a melody in this way that Aristoxenus requires as the foundation of 
his science. Some sort of thinking must, therefore, be working in 
combination with aisthesis, if our experience of particular melodies is 
to give any foothold to scientific enquiry. Harmonic epagoge does not 
begin from mere hearing, but from a kind of listening which already 
involves some sort of musical interpretation, though at this stage we 
shall not be in a position to articulate explicitly the intuitions that 
inform it. It is, at least implicitly, an interpretative kind of listening. 
Without it we shall not be hearing music as music; and without this 
launching-pad the enterprise of harmonics cannot get off the ground. 

What, then, has all this to do with Aristoxenus' relations with the 
Academy? The point is that Aristoxenus' recruitment of reason (dia- 
noia) to this stage of the inductive process seems quite alien to Aristo- 
tle, at least to the Aristotle of the Posterior Analytics; and the closest 
approximation to Aristoxenus' position that I have found among writ- 
ers of the period is not in any Peripatetic source but in a fragment of 
Speusippus (Sextus Empiricus M. 7.145-6 = fr. 75 Tarán). 


Since some things are perceptible and some intelligible, Speusip- 
pus said that the criterion of intelligible things is cognitive reason, 
and that of perceptible things is cognitive perception (epistemonike 
aisthesis). He supposed cognitive perception to consist in the per- 
ception that participates in the truth accessible to reason. For just as 
the fingers of an aulete or a player of a stringed instrument have an 
activity which is skilled, but is not brought to fulfilment primarily in 
the fingers, being perfected instead through training in cooperation 
with reason, and just as the perception of a mousikos has an activity 
which grasps both what is attuned (fo hermosmenon) and what is 
not attuned, an activity which is not innate (autophyés) but arises 
from reasoning, in the same way cognitive perception shares, by 
its nature, in the cognitive work of reason, in pursuit of an unerring 
discrimination of the things submitted to it.’ 


7 It seems clear to me that either this passage or an intermediary's paraphrase of 
it was known to Porphyry as well as to Sextus, and that he had it in mind when he 
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A comment by John Dillon on this fragment is worth noting here: the 
conception of "cognitive sense-perception" that it articulates, he says, 
is “quite distinctive,” that is, it is a conception peculiar to Speusippus, 
at least in this period.? If he is right about that, we can have some con- 
fidence that anything recognisably similar in Aristoxenus is not coin- 
cidental; and, of course, he is quite likely to have been attracted to this 
part of Speusippus' work not only by its relevance to abstract issues 
with which he was concerned, but also by the musical examples that 
illustrate it. For our purposes the most important part is not the com- 
ment about the performing musicians, the auletes and the psaltes, but 
what it says about the perception (aisthesis) of a mousikos, a person 
who can recognize, when listening to a musical performance, what is 
attuned and what is not, to hermosmenon and to anharmoston. This 
is a perfectly good general description of the accomplishment needed 
by an Aristoxenian harmonic scientist as the foundation of his enqui- 
ries, and both of the technical terms are in Aristoxenus’ own regu- 
lar vocabulary. The activity of such a person's perception (aisthesis), 
Speusippus tells us, is not autophyés — that is, it is not something we 
possess merely by being born with the relevant sensory faculty — but 
is acquired through some sort of reasoning, logismos. And yet it is 
still a mode of aisthesis — "cognitive" sense-perception, but sense- 
perception none the less. 

Now Aristoxenus never bundles the two ingredients together in a 
single package; expressions like "cognitive perception" (epistemonike 
[or perhaps dianoetike] aisthesis) do not figure in his writings. In his 
formulations, hearing (akoe) and perception (aisthesis) are always dis- 
tinguished from reason (dianoia) and are mentioned separately, and so 
are the roles they play. But as we have seen, they act simultaneously 
as elements in a single aesthetic experience, and to that extent his 
conception and the “distinctive” view of Speusippus are remarkably 


was trying to elucidate a comment by Ptolemy on the vagueness and unreliability of 
unaided perception. “Let no one drag in the aisthéseis that have been trained under 
the guidance of reason,” he says, “such as the aisthéseis of the technitai [i.e., the 
performing musicians] in order to refute what has been said. Let him consider them 
in themselves, without the cooperation of reason, and then, so long as he is well- 
disposed and not merely quarrelsome, he will agree with the truth of what is said” (in 
Harm. 16.2-6). 
® Dillon (2003) 78. 
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similar. One reason why he does not adopt the Speusippan terminol- 
ogy of "cognitive perception" (epistemonike aisthesis), I suppose, 1s 
that he does not want to muddy the waters; he finds it important to 
hammer home the distinct contributions of the two faculties involved, 
and to distance himself from predecessors who supposed that unin- 
structed aisthesis provides the whole basis of the science. By hold- 
ing the two faculties involved in musical experience apart, repeatedly 
drawing attention to the difference between them and underlining the 
crucial importance of the contributions of dianoia, he keeps the spot- 
light sharply focused, as is his habit, on the inadequacies of earlier the- 
orists and the brilliant originality of his own epoch-making insights. 

I submit, then, that concealed under the rhetoric of Aristoxenus’ 
self-satisfied polemics in the Elementa harmonica and the more tem- 
perate passages in the Plutarchan De musica, there is a conception 
with a recognisably Speusippan flavor. An additional morsel of sup- 
port for this view may perhaps be found in a passage in Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Comp. 25) which again has close affinities with the 
Speusippus fragment; its theme is the capacity of skilled musicians, 
after long and arduous training, to grasp immediately the functions 
(dynameis) of the notes of any piece they hear and to reproduce it on 
their instruments. The details need not concern us here; the essen- 
tial point is that there are no indications that Dionysius had ever read 
Speusippus, whereas traces of Aristoxenus are pervasive throughout 
his later works. By far the majority of the musical allusions in the de 
Compositione Verborum are Aristoxenian in origin, and the chances 
are that this apparent reminiscence of Speusippus is so too. Of course I 
cannot prove that Aristoxenus developed his version of the theory out 
of his reading of Speusippus, or even that he had looked at his writ- 
ings. Maybe he reached his conclusions independently of any earlier 
authority, as he would certainly have wanted us to believe. But if we 
are to look for a source on which he drew, that, it seems to me, 1s the 
direction in which the evidence points. 

Before we leave Speusippus behind we must go back briefly to 
the other question I mentioned. If his observations could help Aristox- 
enus to see how he needed to modify Aristotle's statements about the 
foundations of scientific epagoge, what about the Protagorean prob- 
lem? The fact that dianoia is involved at this initial stage does nothing 
to show that there is something that the phainomena really are, over 
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and above what you or I make of them. Even if we could evade that 
difficulty, Arıstoxenus says explicitly that reason (dianoia), like per- 
ception (aisthésis), must be brought to accuracy through experience 
and training; hence the mere exercise of dianoia as such can be no 
guarantee that we are getting things right. But Aristoxenus makes no 
attempt to tackle these difficulties; the fundamental issue belongs to 
metaphysics, rather than to epistemology, and he says next to noth- 
ing about metaphysical matters. I cannot convincingly resolve the 
puzzles for him. I have only one, very tentative suggestion to make. 
It seems clear that Speusippus thought of the kind of perception he 
attributes to musicians and mousikoi as truth-bearing, amounting to 
something like knowledge; that is plainly implied in the epithet he 
gives it, "epistemonike" aisthésis, "cognitive" sense-perception. This 
is certainly how Porphyry understood it in the remarks quoted in n. 7 
above; it is precisely because it carries this epistemic authority that it 
should be excluded from discussions of ordinary aisthesis, which does 
not. I have no idea how Speusippus tried to justify this view of it, if 
he did, though Porphyry seems to have thought it had solid grounds. 
But if he provided a plausible rationale for his position, perhaps it was 
enough to convince Aristoxenus that he had nothing to fear from the 
Protagorean conundrum. It seems a fairly feeble hypothesis, but I have 
nothing more illuminating to say about the matter. 


4. Xenocrates 


Let us move on now to the last Academic I want to consider, Xeno- 
crates, who was in business in Athens throughout Aristoxenus' time 
there, and of whose work he can hardly have been unaware, whatever 
he may have thought of it. The list of works attributed to Xenocrates 
by Diogenes Laertius, muddled and confusing as it is, contains several 
that are likely to have touched on musical issues, towards which his 
Pythagorean tendencies and his obsession with numbers will naturally 
have drawn him. We know that he wrote about some basic points in 
mathematical harmonics from a passage (fr. 87 Isnardi Parente) which, 
quite apart from its other intriguing features, is an object-lesson in the 
complex stratification of Greek scholarship, with layer upon layer of 
attributions laid on top of one another; it is a report of Porphyry, com- 
menting on Ptolemy, retailing an account by Heraclides of statements 
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by Xenocrates about the doctrines of Pythagoras. (Greek scholars 
would have saved us a great deal of trouble if they had all been so 
explicit about the pedigrees of their reports.) It is a pity that we cannot 
be sure whether the very interesting ideas in acoustics developed in 
later parts of the passage are among those attributed by Xenocrates to 
Pythagoras, or ones Xenocrates asserted himself, or are to be assigned 
to Heraclides; scholarly opinion is divided.? I shall not try to build 
anything substantial on the passage, which in any case does nothing 
to suggest a connection with Aristoxenus; but it does at least provide 
direct evidence of Xenocrates' interest in harmonics. It indicates (as 
we would in any case expect) that the harmonic theory with which he 
was working is of a mathematically based, “Pythagorean” kind; and 
it is perfectly possible, though I put it no more strongly than that, that 
Aristoxenus had Xenocrates in his sights when he dismissed this form 
of the discipline out of hand. Its exponents, he says, "reject perception 
(aisthesis) as inaccurate, and invent ‘intellectual’ causes, and claim 
that height and depth of pitch arise from some ratios of numbers and 
relative speeds." He accuses such people of "talking irrelevancies" 
(allotriologein), and “uttering the most irrelevant (allotriötatous) 
statements," which are quite contrary to the phainomena (Harm. 
32.19—28). But by itself this is obviously not reliable evidence of a 
focus on Xenocrates, since as I said earlier, there were many others 
— Pythagoreans, Academics, various writers with no manifest philo- 
sophical ideology, and even Peripatetics, including Aristotle himself 
— whose approaches would have fallen under the same anathema. 
John Dillon has drawn attention to certain features of Xenocrates’ 
cosmology, attested in two passages of Plutarch, which might possibly 
be connected with his interest 1n harmonics. If the musical resonances 
which Dillon detects in them are genuine, it would be worth enquiring 
whether they lend any support to the hypothesis that he was drawing 
on Aristoxenus' writings. The relevant sentence in the first passage 
runs as follows: "Xenocrates says that the stars and sun are composed 
of fire and the first density (pyknon), the moon of the second pyknon 
and the air that 1s proper to it, and the earth of water and the third of 
the pykna; and that in general neither the dense (pyknon) as such nor 


? Heraclides seems to be the favorite choice; but even then there is no consensus 
about whether it is the fourth-century Heraclides of Pontus or a later figure of the 
same name. 
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the diffuse (to manon) is receptive of soul” (translation from Dillon, 
slightly modified). '? 

In his discussion of these pykna, "densities," Dillon first notes the 
use made of the concept by Anaximenes, and then remarks: "but there 
is another aspect of pyknon that must not be overlooked, and that is the 
musical — and thus Pythagorean — meaning of the term;" and he goes 
on to explain what a musical pyknon is.'! Now if it could be shown that 
the passage can only be understood in the light of the musical sense 
of the term pyknon, or even that the introduction of this musical con- 
cept would add significantly to the sense, we might be entitled to find 
an Aristoxenian connection here too, since though Xenocrates would 
clearly be putting the concept to work in a broadly “Pythagorean” 
cosmological framework, Aristoxenus is the first writer we know of 
who makes significant use of the term pyknon in musical contexts. 
We might then argue that Xenocrates not only borrowed the concept 
of the musical pyknon from Aristoxenus, but went on to insert it into 
a completely new and alien environment, reinterpreting it within a 
Pythagorizing notion of the harmonic order of the cosmos. 

Unfortunately I no longer believe that the case can be made." Dil- 
lon himself does not contend that Xenocrates “was intending to use 
pyknon in its fully technical musical sense," only that he was trying 
to convey "the idea of a series of harmoniously graded and definite 
degrees of tension" (128). It seems clear, in fact, that the passage can 
be understood perfectly well without any reference to musical con- 
cepts at all, on the basis of the commonplace meaning of the adjective 
pyknos ("dense," "compact ) in its application to material things. The 
sun is one node of compactness, made up from a densely packed group 
of fire-particles; the moon is another, made of compressed air; and the 
earth is a third, constituted (rather strangely) from water. Earlier state- 
ments in the passage of Plutarch do indeed indicate that these nodes 
form a series with progressively greater degrees of density; but there 


1? Plut. On the Face in the Moon 943e—944a = fr. 161 Isnardi Parente; see Dillon 
(2003) 125-8. 

! Dillon (2003) 127-8. 

12 [ tried to defend it at the DePauw conference, but (as I now think) without suc- 
cess. I am grateful to Carl Huffman and others for explaining their excellent rea- 
sons for thinking it at best very insecure. That is a charitable estimate; it is probably 
mistaken. 
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is nothing to confirm the notion that the series is harmoniously graded 
or in any sense organized on a musical basis. 

Again, if we suppose that the idea of "harmony" is implied by the 
use of the term pyknon, we shall need to find some intelligible way 
of fitting the word’s musical use to the cosmological picture, even if 
we are not to assign it its "fully technical musical sense." But I do not 
see how that can be done. Harmonic theory identifies several kinds of 
pyknon, which can indeed be distinguished by their degrees of com- 
pactness, but there is no musical context in which there can be said to 
be exactly three of them. They can be classified into two kinds, enhar- 
monic and chromatic; but 1n that sense there 1s no third member of the 
series, since diatonic systems are precisely those which do not contain 
a pyknon. The number can be increased if we distinguish all the variet- 
ies of chromatic pykna, but then there is no warrant for assigning any 
particular number to them, since such variations (according to Aris- 
toxenus) are in principle unlimited in number. In any case, a system 
whose parts include pykna of different kinds or degrees of compact- 
ness is certainly not “harmonious” in any straightforward sense; it will 
need to be understood as a complex and derivative structure, modulat- 
ing between scale-systems of several different sorts, and can hardly be 
construed as a paradigm of integrated perfection. 

If the second passage of Plutarch" has any connection with this 
one, it only makes matters worse. Plutarch is reflecting on Plato's 
three-part soul, and specifically on the comparison (Republic 443d-e) 
between these parts' interrelations and those between the fundamental 
notes of a musical attunement spanning an octave, nete (written as 
neate), mese and hypate. He refers, as another parallel case, to Xeno- 
crates’ postulation of a "highest" Zeus, Zeus hypatos, and a "lowest," 
Zeus neatos; and Dillon follows Krämer'* in postulating the existence 
in Xenocrates. system of an intermediate deity corresponding to the 
note mese. This would not only match the allusions in Plato and Plu- 
tarch but would fit comfortably with the tripartite divisions of the cos- 
mos which are found elsewhere in Xenocrates' work. 

Here it seems quite reasonable to suspect that Xenocrates chose 
his terminology with the musical analogy in mind; Plutarch apparently 


B Plut. Platonic Questions 1007f = fr. 216 Isnardi Parente; see Dillon (2003) 132-3. 
14 Krämer (1964) 37 n. 58 and 82 n. 209. 
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thought so. There ıs evidently no need to bring Arıstoxenus into the 
picture, however, since the names of these notes were in common cur- 
rency from the fifth century onwards. Nor does the passage give any 
support to a musical interpretation of the previous extract, since in a 
system limited to the range of an octave and bounded by the notes nete 
and Aypate there can be no more than two pykna, one adjacent to hypate 
and the other running upwards from paramese (the note immediately 
above mese). No pyknon can be associated with nete if it is the highest 
note of the scale. In fact, the two passages are concerned with quite 
different issues and most probably have only the most remote connec- 
tion with one another; any attempt to force them together is likely to be 
misguided. I conclude, reluctantly, that there is nothing we can learn 
from them about the relations between Xenocrates and Aristoxenus. 

Let us move on into more promising territory. Aristoxenus' diatribe 
against those who "reject aisthesis as inaccurate," which I mentioned 
above, seems to be connected with another whose details are lost, 
though we know the gist of it, and in this case Xenocrates is explicitly 
named. As a preliminary, we should remember that in the Elementa 
harmonica Aristoxenus never asserts that the contentions of the math- 
ematical theorists who talk about ratios and speeds are false. On the 
contrary, he concedes that their statements about the physics of sound 
may be perfectly correct; his point, whenever he mentions them, is that 
they are irrelevant to harmonics. These theorists may be quite right 
about the material basis of differences in pitch, and about the numerical 
relations between the movements that generate pitches a given interval 
apart. But the mathematical principles to which, they conclude, a well- 
ordered set of pitch-determining movements must conform, have noth- 
ing to do with the musical principles that govern relations between the 
notes of a melody, as they present themselves to perception. The fact 
that elegant "intelligible" patterns can be formed by combining ratios 
according to certain mathematical principles has no tendency to show 
that the patterns formed or the principles on which they rest constitute 
specifically musical patterns and principles. From an Aristoxenian har- 
monic scientists perspective, mathematical manipulations of data to 
do with the physics of sound can tell us nothing about music and are 
entirely beside the point, a tissue of irrelevancies. 

The passage which refers to Xenocrates comes once again from 
Porphyry's commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics (8.22-30 = fr. 88 
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Isnardi Parente). It is prefaced by a direct quotation from the Elementa 
harmonica (44.16—20), which summarizes briefly the point I have just 
been trying to explain. “In general," says Aristoxenus, “we must take 
care at the beginning of our enterprise that we do not fall into alien ter- 
ritory (hyperoria), by setting out from a sound (phone) conceived as a 
movement of the air." Porphyry continues as follows. 


This is why some people criticized Xenocrates, with good reason, 
because when setting out to study dialectic he begins from sound 
(phone). They hold that the definition of phone, that it is a move- 
ment of the air, has no bearing at all on dialectic, and neither does 
the subsequent diairesis, which says that one kind of phone is such 
as to be composed of letters, and the other is such as to be composed 
of intervals and notes; for all these things are irrelevant (allotria) to 
the study of dialectic. And they say that a person who addresses the 
enquiry in this way is merely prefacing the study of dialectic with a 
journey through various theoretical topics that have no connection 
with it. 


The grounds of this critique are precisely parallel to those exploited 
by Aristoxenus in his assault on harmonic theorists who base their 
doctrines on propositions drawn from physics and mathematics; the 
considerations they adduce as the foundations of their enterprise are 
irrelevant to the science in question. The first consideration mentioned 
is indeed identical in both cases. Just as the fact, 1f it is one, that a sound 
is a movement of the air has no bearing on the proper construction of 
musical systems, so also it has none on the construction of dialectical 
arguments. Aristoxenus would not have considered the second topic 
— the distinction between spoken and musical sounds — as irrelevant 
to harmonics, since harmonics is concerned exclusively with sounds 
of a certain sort and not with others, and he discusses the distinction at 
some length in the introductory phase of his work (we shall have some 
dealings with the passage in the final part of this essay). But he would 
have had no hesitation in denouncing its appearance in Xenocrates’ 
Work on dialectic, on just the same grounds as before. The status of a 
piece of dialectical reasoning is wholly independent of the nature of 
the means by which it is conveyed to its audience; it makes no dif- 
ference whether it is spoken, sung, written or indeed transmitted in 
Morse Code. 
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It is true that Porphyry attributes these criticisms only to “some 
people" (finas), and not directly to Aristoxenus, although, as we have 
seen, he recognizes their Aristoxenian foundations. But it seems to me 
rather likely that Xenocrates' original critic was Aristoxenus himself. 
Perhaps the reason Porphyry does not say so is that he found the cri- 
tique in some intermediate source, possibly in a treatise on dialectic, 
a source which did not mention the critic's name. That would explain 
why Porphyry here abandons the admirable policy he announces in 
the introduction to his commentary, of identifying by name the authors 
he quotes or whose views he reports. On the whole he is meticulous 
in sticking to this resolution throughout his massive compendium of 
quotations and paraphrases. He did not name Aristoxenus or anyone 
else as the source of this criticism, I suggest, because he had no unim- 
peachable textual evidence to support an attribution; but he had no 
doubt that an Aristoxenian tenet is at the root of it. 

I have two main reasons for throwing caution to the winds and 
jumping in where Porphyrian angels fear to tread. The first is that it is 
not only the sentiments expressed but also the tone and the polemical 
strategy of the critique, so far as we can capture them from Porphyry's 
report, that have the ring of Aristoxenus' voice. It sounds exactly as 
he does in one of his regular bouts of bad temper, remorselessly going 
on kicking his victim when he's already out for the count. Not con- 
tent with the point about the definition of sound (phone) he rubs it in 
by lambasting the division (diairesis) that follows. He repeats three 
times the characteristically Aristoxenian accusation of irrelevance: the 
physics of sound "have no bearing at all on dialectic;" all the things 
mentioned are "irrelevant to the study of dialectic"; and Xenocrates 1s 
guilty of prefacing the study of dialectic with an excursus on matters 
that have nothing to do with it." 


5 It is perhaps worth mentioning some points at which the diction of the critique of 
Xenocrates corresponds to that of Aristoxenus in the Elementa harmonica. The verb 
rpaynatelVouaı is a favorite of his; so are ob’yreıuau and Gzxopou in the senses 
involved here; he is fond of elaborate compounds akin to meodteEvevan, though as 
it happens this particular verb does not occur in his surviving work; and syntactical 
arrangements such as ovó£v OLOUEVOUG ... OTL £otív, or the TO LEV TOLOTTOV ... 
TÒ ÔÈ ToLottov formulation, flow readily from his pen. These indications are not 
conclusive, of course, since all these usages are moderately common; but taken 
together they are perhaps suggestive. 
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My second reason for attrıbuting the criticism to Aristoxenus is 
utterly simple, perhaps naive: who else could it have been? If it were 
a later writer, then given the argument’s evident basis in Aristoxenian 
reasoning, it would have had to be someone who had taken the trouble 
to read and understand what Aristoxenus had written, and specifically 
someone who had appreciated the force of his methodological and 
epistemological discussions in the Elementa harmonica. But we know 
of no one before Porphyry himself who fits that description. Certainly 
there were "Aristoxenians" in the later centuries; but, so far as we 
know, they did no more than to summarize the conclusions he reached, 
with occasional minor variations, and paid no attention to the philo- 
sophical reasoning on which his science was based. None of them 
seems to have had the motivation for doing a demolition job on Xeno- 
crates or the brains to devise a critique of this sort. A handful of writers 
on music did indeed make comments about his epistemology — Ptol- 
emais of Cyrene and the “musical” Didymos spring to mind,' as of 
course does Ptolemy — but they do little more than to note his broadly 
empirical approach in contrast to the rationalism of the Pythagoreans. 
It is conceivable that someone of Peripatetic tendencies might have 
invented an argument modelled on those of the Elementa harmonica 
as a stick to beat the Platonists with;" but that strikes me as a far- 
fetched and desperate hypothesis. As to the writers on rhetoric, among 
whose works Porphyry probably found the argument, only Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, so far as I can see, shows clear signs of having read 
Aristoxenus intelligently; he often draws on ideas that originated in 
musicological texts, but nowhere in his copious writings are there any 
traces of views like the one adopted by this critic. Much the likeliest 
guess, as it seems to me, is that Porphyry's source was a compiler 
rather than an original thinker, and that the criticisms came from one 
of Xenocrates' contemporaries. In that case the critic is most likely to 
be Aristoxenus himself. 

My arguments for this conclusion obviously fall well short of 
proof, but the threads on which my suggestions will hang in the final 
part of my discussion will be even thinner. The problem from which it 


16 See Porph. in Harm. 22.22-28.26. 

" One might think, for instance, of Adrastus of Aphrodisias in his commentary on 
the Timaeus; but he seems to be admirably even-handed in his treatment of the two 
schools of harmonic theory. 
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begins ıs nevertheless real and interesting, and of some importance to 
students of Greek musical theory, whether or not the solution which I 
very tentatively suggest carries any weight. The agent provocateur is 
the putative Pythagorean Nicomachus, typically regarded by historians 
of mathematics as a tedious bore without an original thought in his head. 
Perhaps that is too unkind; Boethius, who was no fool, took his work 
seriously enough to translate his /ntroduction to Arithmetic, and to use 
his second essay on harmonics, now lost, as the main basis for his mas- 
sively influential treatise on music. But it remains true that Nicomachus 
was primarily a compiler rather than an innovator and that he cannot be 
credited with any great subtlety or independence of thought. 

The passage in question is the second chapter of his little Handbook 
of Harmonics. It falls into two parts. The first discusses the two forms 
which vocal utterance can take, the “continuous” (syneches) and the 
“intervallic” (diastématikon),; the former characterizes speech and the 
latter song. The second part considers the “spaces” or "ranges" (topoi) 
which each of them occupies, and the factors that determine the extent 
of these ranges. Some of this second part is a little confused, but what 
it seems to be talking about is the distance between the highest and the 
lowest pitches we can deploy when we sing and when we speak. 

All this, or almost all, is patently and notoriously pirated from 
two well-known passages of Aristoxenus' Elementa harmonica. But 
Nicomachus does not say so. On the contrary, the people to whom 
he attributes it are "those of the Pythagorean school"; it is a record of 
Pythagorean insights. What can have induced him to make this bizarre 
remark? There are at least three reasons for thinking it improbable that 
Nicomachus knew that the attribution is false and was deliberately try- 
ing to pull the wool over his readers' eyes. In the first place, if he knew 
where the material really came from, he would also have known that 
his subterfuge would have been very easily detected. These parts of 
Aristoxenus' work were not veiled in obscurity; they were paraphrased 
repeatedly by writers of the Hellenistic and later periods. Secondly, 
Nicomachus may have been ideologically blinkered and inclined to 
treat everything he agreed with as Pythagorean if he possibly could; 
but despite the late Flora Levin's strictures on his treatment of Plato's 
Timaeus there are no good reasons for thinking him dishonest.'? There 


18 Levin (1975) 85-92. 
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are, in fact, no solid grounds, odd though this may seem, for believing 
that he had read Aristoxenus' work by the time he composed his Hand- 
book. Aristoxenus is never mentioned in this essay; and the only time 
Nicomachus explicitly distinguishes a characteristically Aristoxenian 
view from his own (in ch. 12, the belief that the octave amounts to 
exactly six tones), he does not attribute it to Aristoxenus but to more 
recent theorists (Aoi neoteroi), as if 1t were a delusion that had set in 
only a short time ago. I suspect that he was genuinely unaware that the 
original source of this material was Aristoxenus, and that he had what 
he took to be respectable evidence of its Pythagorean credentials. 

My third point is more substantial. The discussion in chapter 2, 
especially in the first part, preserves faithfully the general tenor and 
many of the minutiae of Aristoxenus' account of the two forms of 
vocal movement. But it has been very ingeniously modified so as to 
eliminate all the ingredients of that account which cannot be assimi- 
lated to Pythagorean theory and to massage its essential concepts into 
Pythagorean shape. No trace is left, for example, of Aristoxenus' insis- 
tence that we consider only the "representations of perception," which 
recurs at least a dozen times in the course of his discussion. What 
Aristoxenus says about the "continuous" kind of vocal movement, for 
instance, is that "the voice appears to perception to traverse a certain 
range «of pitch> in such a way that it never stands still, not even at 
the limits (perata) themselves — at least according to the representa- 
tion of perception — but appears to travel continuously to the point 
of silence (mechri siöpes)” (Harm. 8.19-25). The parallel remark in 
Nicomachus is merely that in this form of sound (phone) “we do not 
make the sounds clear and separate from one another, but drag the 
utterance along until what is being said is completed" (239.8-12 Jan). 
Aristoxenus' emphatic reiteration that he is talking only about what 
appears to perception has completely disappeared. 

Nicomachus' version has also been cleansed of all reference to 
the movement of the voice between points in the dimension of pitch, 
which Aristoxenus makes the whole subject of his discussion and of 
which he identifies two kinds, the continuous and the intervallic. In 
its place we find the quite un-Aristoxenian notion of two forms (eide) 
of the voice; and instead of continuous or intervallic movement from 
point to point through intervals we have the conception of pitches as 


megethe, "magnitudes," which differ from one another quantitatively, 
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and which in one form of phone are made clearly distinct and in the 
other are not. In the former the "parts" of phone, that is, the notes 
or pitches, are placed one after another as separate items, while in 
the other they merge seamlessly together. To clarify this point a little, 
notes so conceived are not positions to which the voice moves, as they 
are in Aristoxenus, but entities which the voice creates; and they are 
not distinguished by the sizes of the gaps between them but by their 
own quantitative attributes. The pitches of notes, in this writer's view, 
and emphatically not in Arıstoxenus’, are magnitudes. The intervallic 
kind of phone, the writer asserts, is "articulated by the magnitudes 
belonging to each note"; it “makes clear the magnitude which each 
of the notes possesses"; and we ascend from a lower pitch to a higher 
by a process of augmentation (auxanein), illustrated by the analogy 
of putting additional weights on a balance. These and other strategic 
manipulations of Aristoxenus' account are unthinkable from Aristox- 
enus' own perspective but chime perfectly with the conceptual appa- 
ratus of the Pythagorean tradition. The point I want to bring out is that 
the adaptations have been very cleverly and consistently done and are 
the product of an ingenious mind with an unwavering grasp of the 
issues. I simply cannot believe that Nicomachus was capable of devis- 
ing them himself. We should take what he says at face value: so far as 
he knew, this was all Pythagorean work. 

So who was the clever adaptor? Which of Nicomachus' predeces- 
sors would have had both the motivation and the brains for the task? 
The Pythagorized version was not part of the mainstream tradition of 
Hellenistic thought; every other reminiscence of Aristoxenus' discus- 
sion that I know — and there are at least ten of them in the surviving 
texts — is quite innocent of Pythagorean contamination, though they 
contain confusions and oddities of their own. Here again I am argu- 
ing, riskily, from the silence of our sources; no specialist in harmonics 
between Aristoxenus and Nicomachus appears to fit the bill. But sup- 
pose we look outside the specialized harmonic tradition for an author 
likely to have studied Aristoxenus, who would have found things of 
interest in the relevant passages of the Elementa harmonica, and who 
had reasons for recreating them in Pythagorean disguise. This is where 
hyperbolic speculation sets in; but it seems to me that Xenocrates is 
at any rate the likeliest candidate. We know that he was interested in 
harmonic theory, and we know about his Pythagorizing tendencies. 
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We have also noted Porphyry's evidence that he wrote on dialectic 
and that he introduced distinctions between speech and song in the 
preliminary stages of his discussion. 

I have mentioned Aristoxenus' description of "continuous" vocal 
movement and its counterpart in Nicomachus. What I have not yet said 
is that so far as 1ts diction 1s concerned, Aristoxenus' statement has a 
closer parallel in another sentence in Nicomachus. “The range (topos) 
of the continuous kind of phone is by nature indeterminate in size, tak- 
ing the limit (peras) proper to it from wherever the speaker begins and 
wherever he ends, that 1s, from the first utterance to the final silence 
(mechris eschatés siopes)" (239.203 Jan). The only point I want to 
make about this is that, although the verbal echoes of Aristoxenus are 
unmistakable, this remark about the size of the topos used in speech 
has no counterpart in Aristoxenus' work. He describes the continuous 
vocal movement used in speech only to clarify, by contrast, the inter- 
vallic character of the movement used in singing; he writes later, at 
Elementa harmonica 13.20-15.12, about the extent of the range that 
can be used in melody, but he has no reason for offering a view about 
the pitch-range used in speech. No other musical writer discusses the 
matter, and Nicomachus himself pursues it no further. The writer on 
whose work he was drawing, however, evidently took the trouble to 
balance his Pythagorized Aristoxenian theses about singing with par- 
allel points about speech, even in situations where Aristoxenus did 
not. It is a curious fact that when he does so he borrows the plumage of 
Aristoxenus' diction on a different issue for the purpose. But leaving 
diction aside, the essential point is that this is exactly what we would 
expect of a writer engaged in systematic division (diairesis) of the sort 
that Porphyry's report attributes to Xenocrates, especially if the topic 
towards which he was moving was not music at all, but dialectic. I 
rather suspect, though like much else in this paper I cannot prove it, 
that what Nicomachus has reproduced comes from the very passage 
of Xenocrates work on dialectic which the critics mentioned by Por- 
phyry, whom I identify with Aristoxenus, condemned as irrelevant to 
the subject. 

It is perhaps worth adding that Xenocrates, if indeed it is he, may 
not have been wholly mistaken or dishonest in making the Pythago- 
reans responsible for the material recorded by Nicomachus. Certainly 
the account itself is based on Aristoxenus, but we are told by Porphyry 
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that Archytas too had discussed “intervallic” vocal movement, in a 
passage which he says he has omitted just before the end of his quota- 
tion of what we know as Archytas fr. 1 (in Harm. 57.24-5). If Archy- 
tas did that, it is highly probable that he mentioned the "continuous" 
form of movement too, to bring out the special characteristics of the 
“intervallic” type. The distinction, though not the Nicomachean for- 
mulation of it, may indeed have a Pythagorean pedigree. 

All this speculation is a lot to swallow, but let us imagine (if only 
for a moment) that every bit of it 1s true. In that case we are faced 
with a most engaging complex of interactions between Aristoxenus 
and Xenocrates. Aristoxenus may have had Xenocrates among others 
in mind when he dismissed the whole business of physical acoustics 
and the associated mathematics as irrelevant to harmonics. Disregard- 
ing Aristoxenus' contentions, Xenocrates prefaced his study of dia- 
lectic with a physicist's definition of sound (phone) and an account 
of the differences between speech and singing, adding insult to injury 
by pilfering Aristoxenus' examination of the issue and re-dressing it 
in Pythagorean clothes. Aristoxenus retorted by repeating his accusa- 
tions of irrelevance, hyperoria and allotriologein. There is no denying 
that it makes a pretty pattern: assimilations and adaptations on the one 
part, intolerant criticisms and perhaps understandable irritation on the 
other — behavior thoroughly characteristic of both authors. 


5. Conclusion 


I said at the beginning of this essay that it would be very strange if 
Aristoxenus had paid no attention to ideas formulated in the Academy, 
or if contemporary Academics, given their interest in musical issues, 
had taken no notice of him. But I cannot claim that the reflections 
I have offered have proved anything about their interactions, except 
in the case of Aristoxenus' treatment of Plato. In that connection we 
have some direct evidence, and various other fairly firm indications of 
Aristoxenus' familiarity with the dialogues. He had clearly read rel- 
evant parts of them, and his responses to them were flexible; he did not 
automatically shift into critical mode. The suggestion that he drew on 
Speusippus' work has something to be said for it, I think, but patently 
falls far short of certainty; and the grounds of my speculations about 
the relations between his writings and those of Xenocrates are even 
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more nebulous — it would be easy to dismiss them as untenable. Con- 
versely, there may be a basis, which I have missed, for arguing that 
Arıstoxenus took note of the work of other Academics such as Hera- 
clides and Philip of Opus. But my main purpose in writing this paper 
was to open the question, not to provide a definitive answer, and I shall 
be delighted if it prompts other scholars to pursue the investigation 
further. Perhaps they will be able to find more conclusive evidence 
than I have been able to unearth. 
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246 

237 


158-9 
163 
164 
164-6 
166 
170 
172 
174 
174-5 
174-6 
180-2 
183 
195 
197 
197-8 


198 
199 
200-213 
205 
210-3 
211 
230-3 
230-9 
231 
233 
239 
241 
244 
251 
257 
265 
265-6 
266 
267 


Inscriptiones Graecae 
IP 


3029 
3064 


98 n.32 
101, 246 
105 n.66 
105, 246 

96 n.25 
105 n.64 

239 
112 
100 n.41 
246 
246 


100 n.41, 234 

123 n.115 

126 n.127 

96 n.21, 112 n.89, 


115, 125 
104 n.58 
97 n.31 
246 

100 n.41 
212 n.88 
113 n.90 
246 

231 

126 

99 

237 

241 

101 

100 n.42 
233,237 
106 

236 

241 


101 n.49, 236, 242 


150 


149 n.35, 150 n.38 


Ion Chius 
Fragmenta 
9 FGrHist 392 
36B2 DK 
36B4 


213 n.123 
92 n.5, 103 n.58 
92 n.5 


Isaeus 
Orationes 
3.39 277 n.55 
Isocrates 
Busiris 
28 98 n.32, 105 n.62 


Justinus 

Epitome 
20.4.17 232 

Lucianus 

Contemplantes 
7.1-5 

De Parasito 
34 285-6 


106 n.68 


Martianus Capella 
De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii 


9.924-5 74, 74 n.34 
9.926 121 n.108, 123 n.116 
Menaechmus 
Fragmenta 
F6 FGrHist 131 123 n.117 
Neanthes Cyzicenus 
Fragmenta 
F1-3 FGrHist 84 205 n.102 
F5 205 n.102 
F6-12 205 n.102 
F14-6 205 n.102 
F26 229, 240 
F26-33 205 n.101 


F29 233 
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F30 242 
F31 229, 231 
F84b 205 n.100 

Nicomachus 
Arithmetica Introductio 
64-5 Hoche 100 n.42 
Harmonicum Enchiridium 
2.238.18-240.26 Jan 319-23 
2.239.8-12 320 
2.239.20-33 322 
12.263.20-4 320 
Novum Testamentum 
Matthew 
5.5 267 
Ocellus Lucanus 
52-7 Harder 113 n.90 
Olympiodorus 
In Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii 
54.145-6 Westerink 93 n.10 
In Platonis Phaedonem 
commentaria 
1.13.18 233 
Orpheus 
Fragmenta 
1B15a DK 103 n.55 
Papyrus 
Beroliniensis 44 
col. 1.5-9 103 n.55 


Phaedo Socraticus 
Zopyrus Giannantoni SSR 209-11 


Phanias 
Fragmenta 


F5 FGrHist 554 245 
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Pherecrates 
Fragmenta 
155.25 


Philistius 
Fragmenta 
F23a FGrHist 556 
F40b 
T5c 
T13b 


Philodemus 
Academicorum Historia 
(PHerc 1021) 
col. 2.38-5.19 
col. 3.39-5.19 
col. 10.16-24 
De musica 
3 PHerc 1576, fr. 1.57- 
8.16ff. Kemke 


4 Delattre =PHerc. 1497 


col. 49.1ff. 
4.11 (coll. 18-9) 63 
Neubecker 


Philolaus 

Fragmenta 
44B1-7 DK 
A277 Huffman 
A28 


Philoponus, Joannes 


58 


197 n.82 
197 n.82 
197 n.81 
197 n.79 


205 n.100 


205 n.99 


286 


123 n.116 


72 n.24. 


103 n.56 


97 n.28 
102 n.51 
102 n.51 
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commentaria 
88.11 
186.21 ff. 


Phylarchus 
Fragmenta 
F3 FGrHist 81 


242 
245 


231 


Pindarus 

Pythian Odes 
4.176-7 

Fragmenta 
ap.Ath. 635d-e 


Plato 

Charmides 
155d 
156e 

Euthyphro 
11b-c 

Leges 
654b 
655a-d 
655d 
2.667b-670e 
2.668c 
2.669a-b 
2.670a-b 
2.670b-e 
2.670e 
700a-701b 
700d 
790-1 
7.790c5-791b2 


790e 1-2 
790e8-791b1 
819b-c 
832c-d 
Meno 
76c 
Parmenides 
127b 
Phaedo 
61a3-4 
69c2-3 
86b 
86b6-7 


104 n.59 


58 


278 
109 


261 


69 n.12 

69-70 

69 n.10 

301-4 

303 

303 n.4 

70 n.13, 82 n.57 
302 

303 n.4 


127 n.131, 131 n.3 


149 n.34 
114 

124 n.122, 
166-7 n.41 
124 n.122 
124 n.122 
234 

234 


278 
265 
110 n.82 
110 n.82 


228-9 
227 


88d3-4 
94e-95a 
Phaedrus 
268a-269c 
270b4-9 
Philebus 
17a-d 
17c-e 
Politicus 
276d-e 
308a 
Protagoras 
320e-328e 
Respublica 
1.330b-c 


1.338c-342e 
1.343a-350c 
1.350c-352d 
2-3 

376e2-4 
398d 

398d-e 
3.398d-400c 
398d-400d 
3.398e-399a 
399a-c 

399d 

3.400a 
3.400c 
402b-c 
404e3-5 
411c-412a 
424b-c 

424c 

443d-e 
7.530c-53 1c 
536d-e 

572a 
600a-b 

600b 

617b-c 


108 n.78 


299 
85 n.69 


234 
273 n.47 


291 


263 

293 

293 

293 
291-2 

108 n.78 
80 n.52 
133 

21, 299-301 
68 

A 

114 
124n.121 
8, 69 n.10 
303 n.4 
86 n.71 
108 

109 n.79 
141 n.22 
68 

69 

299 

234 

267 n.40 
99 n.37, 224, 230 
97 n.29 
98 n.32 
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Sophista 

226d-231c 111 n.85 

229c-d 111 n.85 

230d7-8 111 n.85 
Symposium 

215b-c 10 n.16 

219c-d 278 
Theaetetus 

142a-b 284 
Timaeus 

36b 39 

86b2-4 111 n.85 
[Plato] 
Minos 

318b-c 10 n.16 
Plinius 
Naturalis Historia 

28.21 121 n.108 
Plutarchus 
Moralia 
Coniugalia praecepta 

48 145f 194 
Mulierum virtutes 

24 194, 194 n.61 
De Iside et Osiride 

10 354d-e 193, 193 n.55 
De Pythiae oraculis 

17 402d 193 n.56 
De garrulitate 

22 514c 197 n.78 


Quaestionum convivialium libri ix 


2.1.7 623e 214 n.129 

2 638c 118 n.101 
An seni respublica gerenda sit 

796b 276 
Praecepta gerendae reipublicae 

6 803b 197 n.78 
De Herodoti Malignitate 189-99 
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1 855a 

2 855b 

3 855c 

3 855c-d 

5-6 855f-856a 
5-6 855f-856a 
9 856c 

9 856c-d 

36 869a 


De facie in orbe lunae 


943e—944a 


Platonicae quaestiones 


1007f 


De Stoicorum repugnantiis 


15 1041a 


195 n.65, 195 n.66 


195 n.68 
196 n.71 
197 n.79 
196 n.75 
196 n.73 

178 n.8 


189-99, 256 


196 n.75 


312-3 


314-5 


193 n.57 


Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 


Epicurum 
3-19 1087c-1100c 
9-10 1092e-1093c 
10 1093b 
10 1093b-c 
11 1094a-b 
13 1095e 
25-31 1104a-1107c 
Adversus Colotem 
32 1126c-d 
Vitae 
Alexander 
4.4 
8.3 
12 
26.7 
Aristides 
1.9 
27 
27.3 
27.3-4 
Dion 
5.1-2 
5.5-6 
11.4 
19-20 


186 n.31 
184-99 
257 


179, 186, 257 


193 n.56 
186 n.34 
186 n.31 


193 n.56 


193 n.58 
130 
194 
193 


263, 263 n.33 


277 
277 n.56 
194 n.60 


287 
286 
197 n.81 
288 


35-6 197 n.82 

36.3 197 n.82, 198 n.83 
Lycurgus 

22.2-3 167 

31.4 193 n.58 
Lysander 

30.2 194 
Marcellus 

14.9 193 n.56 
Nicias 

7.6 195 

11.3-8 196 n.72 
Numa 

8 241 
Pelopidas 

34.1 197 n.82 

35 194 n.61, 195 
Pericles 

24-32 196 n.74 
Timoleon 

15 288 

15.5 194 n.59, 218 
[Plutarchus] 
De Musica 

5.1132f 5 n.8, 118 n.102 

7.1133d-f 5n.9 

1133f 1 n.1 

8-9.1134a-d 2 n3 

9-10.1134b-3 103 n.56 

10.1134d 11 n.17 

1134d-e 1 n.1 

11.1134f 117 

11.1134f-1135b 4, 5-13, 19-20 

11.1134f-1135c 123 n.117 

11.1135b-c 118 

12 118 n.99 

12.1135b-d 4-5 

12.1135d 118, 134 n.8 

13.1135d 4-5 

15.1136b 133-4, 136 

15.1136c 24-5, 118 


15-16.1136b-e 25 
15-19.1136b-1137e 5 
16.1136c 134 
16.1136c-d 24 
17.1136e-1137a 16, 24 n.33, 25, 

299-301 
17-21.1136e-1138c 15-9, 25 
17.1136f 134, 135-6 
17.1137a2-3 124 
18.1137a-b 137 
18.1137b 19, 152 n.42 
18-19.1137b-d 123 n.117 
19.1137b-e 12-20 
1137c-d 17 
19.1137c-e 137 n.14, 139 n.17 
20.1137e-f 17-8 
20-21.1137e-1138c 133-148 
21.1138b 300 
22.1138c 136 
27.1140d-e 131 n.3, 143 n.23 
28-9.1140f-1141b 19-20, 25 
28-30 118 n.99 
29.1141b 118 
31.1142b-c 20-1, 127 n.131 
31-36.1142b-1144e 20-2 
31-39.1142b-1145d 5 
32.1142c-d 20, 304 
32.1142c-e 152-4 
32-36.1142c-1144e 302-4 
32.1142d1-2 120 
32.1142e-f 140 n.19 
1142f 24 
1142f-1143a 22 
33.1142f-1143e 22-5 
33.1143b 119 
33.1143b-c 23, 135 n.11 
33.1143b-d 120 n.105 
33.1143c 136 n.12, 137 
1143d 303 
34.1143e-f 120 n.105 
34.1144a 303, 308 
36.1144c 119 
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36.1144c4-6 119 n.103 
40.1145d-e 114 n.93 
42.1146b-c 103 n.56 
43.1146e6 123 n.118 
43.1146e-1147a 169 
43.1146f7-1147a3 124 n.119 

Ieo KorNoewg 
p.527 Bücheler 208 n.110 
Pollux 
Onomasticon 
4.79 123 n.117 
Polybius 
Historiae 
2.39.1 242 
4.20 66-7, 122 n.114, 167, 169 
Porphyrius 
In Ptolemaei Harmonica 
8.22-30 Düring 315-8 
16.2-6 308 n.7 
22.22-28.26 318 n.16 
56.6-57.27 36 
57.24-5 322-3 
61.16-65.15 122 n.112 
Vita Pythagorae 
1 106 
4 105 n.64 
20 100 n.42 
21 125 n.125 
22 110 
30 92 n.5, 100 n.43, 102 n.50 
31 105 n.63 
32 101 n.47, 103, 105 n.66 
32-3 103 n.57 
33 100 n.43 
41 104 n.62 
55 242 
57 103, 105 n.65 
59 100 n.42 
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Fragmenta 
History of Philosophy 178, 200-15 
fr. 210 Smith 204 n.95 
fr. 211 207 n.105 
fr. 212 178 n.8 
fr. 216 204, 208, 208 n.108 
test. 195-7 202 n.89 
Pratinas 
Fragmenta 
4 F9 TGF 103 n.56 
Proclus 
in Platonis Alcibiadem 
1 280.12-8 111 n.85 
Ptolemaeus 
Harmonica 
1.8 58 
1.10 58 
1.13 (30.9 Düring) 73 
1.13 (30.17-31.18) 38 
Pythagoras 
Fragmenta 
14A4 DK 105 n.62 
14A 10 97 n.29 
Quintilianus 
Institutio Oratoria 
1.10.32 123 n.116 
santra 
Fragmenta 
T6 Funaioli 181 
Sappho 
Fragmenta 
22.11 58 


156 58 


Satyrus 
Fragmenta 
T6 Schorn 181 
Scholia 
in Homeri Iliadem 
22.391 107 
in lamblichum 
VP 267 240 
in Pindari Pythia 
4 313a 104 n.59 
in Platonem 
Alc. 1 121e 242 
Ap. 18b3 (7 Cufalo) 203 n.91 
Seneca 
De ira 
3.9.2 121 n.111 
Sextus Empiricus 
Adversus mathematicos 
6.1 254 
6.8 123 n.116 
7.145-6 308-11 
Simplicius 
In Aristotelis Physica 
CAG vol. 9 p.151. 8-11 284n.1 


CAG vol. 9 p.453. 28-30 284n.1 
In libros Aristotelis de Anima 
commentaria 

CAG vol. 11 p.32.3 242 
Socrates Historicus 
Historia Ecclesiastica 

3.23.14 204 n.95 
Sophocles 
Oedipus Tyrannus 


1169-70 184 


Speusippus 
Fragmenta 
28 Tarán 226 
42 226 
47 226 
75 308-11 
Stephanus B yzantius 
Ethnica 
p.153.10-12 Meineke 157 
Stobaeus 
Anthologium 
1. Prooem. 6 98 n.32 
2.31.76 Wachsmuth 213 n.126 
3.1.172 Hense 248 
4.1.49 112, 112 n.88 
Strabo 
Geographica 
1.2.3 72, 72 n.25, 72 n.28, 
84 n.65, 122 n.113 
6.1.1 240 
Suetonius 
Caligula 
343 183 n.29 
Fragmenta 
] Reifferscheid 181-4, 260 
Supplementum Hellenisticum 
1153 184 
Telestes 
Fragmenta 
805 PMG 132 n.5 
Themistius 
Orationes 
21.245c-d 284 n.1 
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33.1 364b—c 83-4, 84 n.63, 
127 n.131 
Theodoretus 
Graecarum Affectionum Curatio 
Praef. 15 271 n.46 
1.27-9 204 
1.29 213, 256 
2.95 202 n.89 
4.2 204, 208, 212 
431 202 n.89 
5.16 202 n.89 
12.61 268 
12.61-5 270-1 
12.61-8 204 
12.63 274 
12.65 201 n.86, 204 n.93, 207 
12.66-8 211 
12.67 212 
12.68 214 n.127 
12.69 268, 2774 
Theodorus 
Fragmenta 
43A2 DK 225 
Theognis Elegiacus 
776-9 107 n.71 


Theon Smyrnaeus 
Expositio rerum mathematicarum ad 
legendum Platonem utilium 


50.14-9 40 
Theophrastus 
Causae plantarum 

5.15.1 172 
Historia plantarum 

9.13.3 159 n.17 

9.17.23 160-1, 163 


9.17.4 157, 161 n.22 
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9.18.2 158-60 
9.20.4 159 n.17 
Fragmenta 
227A FHS&G 240 
328 no. 2 164 n.33 
328 no.9a-b 161, 165, 166n.41, 
175 n.55 
345 164 n.33 
400A 159 n.17 
709 171 n.48 
715 186 
716 122 n.112, 230 
720 71 n.23 
72A 71 n.23 
726A 71 n.23, 121 n.109, 
156 n.7, 158, 162-9, 171 
726A-C 161, 230 
726B-C 120 n.108 
726B 167 n.41, 174 
726C 174 
Theopompus Historicus 
Fragmenta 
F333 FGrHist 115 194 
F337 185, 187, 194, 195 n.63 
T25 195 n.65 
Thucydides 
Historia 
4.39.3 195 n.69 


Timaeus Historicus 
Fragmenta 
F12 FGrHist 566 238 


F14 
F16 
F131 


apud Justin 20.4 


Timotheus of Miletus 


Fragmenta 
791 PMG 
796 


Xenocrates 
Fragmenta 


87 Isnardi Parente 


88 

161 
213 
216 


Xenophanes 

Fragmenta 
21B3 DK 
21B7 


Xenophon 
Cyropaedia 
4.6.11—7.3.16 
Memorabilia 
1.2.30 
4.4.19 
4.6.15 
Symposium 
3.8 
4.34-44 
4.61-4 


240 
228, 231 
105 n.64 
248 


139 n.17, 144 
141 n.22, 144 


225, 311-2 
315-8 
312-3 

243 
314-5 


231 
92 n.5 


185, 187, 194 


269 
248 
266 n.38 


214 n.129 
214 n.129 
214 n.129 


General Index 


Abaris: 239-40 

Academy: 297-8, 323-4 

accompaniment, heterophonic: 13-4, 
17 

Achilles: 113 n.91, 114, 114 n.93, 
115 n.95 

Acron of Acragas: 241 

Adrastus: 40 

Aelian: 115, 116 

Aelius Aristides: 289-90 

Agamemnon: 113 n.91, 114 

akousmata (see also symbola): 97, 97 
n.30, 101, 104 n.62, 113, 126-7 

Alcidamus: 240 

Alcmaeon: 101, 101 n.49, 102, 223, 
225, 235, 241-3 

Alexis: 228 

Ameinias, Pythagorean: 238, 240 

Amyclas of Heraclea, Pythagorean: 
244, 294 


Anaxagoras: 240, 262 
Anaximander of Miletus: 98 n.32 
Andreas of Corinth, musician: 142-3 
anger: 265-9 
Anticleides: 233 
Antigeneidas of Thebes, aulete: 147 
Antigonus of Carystus: 291 
biographical method: 206 
antiquarian literature vs. history: 187 
Antisthenes: 205, 248 
Antisthenes’ Herakles and Aristox- 
enus' Socrates: 212-7 
portrayal of Socrates: 215-7 
Antonius Diogenes: 101 n.47, 103 
n.57 
Anytus: 261 
Apollo: 102, 104, 104 n.59, 107, 107 
n.71, 113 n.91, 118 
Apollodorus Logistikos: 233 
Apollodorus of Athens: 226, 230 
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Apollonius paradoxographus: 121, 
121 n.108, 121 n.109, 122 
apotome (2187:2048): 51-2 
Archelaus, philosopher: 
teacher/lover of Socrates: 208, 
211-3, 257, 261-2, 264-5 
Archippus, Pythagorean: 103-4 n.58 
Archytas: 36, 38, 40, 95-6, 95 n.18, 
96 n.21, 98, 115, 125, 219, 225-6, 
228, 230, 234-5, 238, 242, 245, 
247, 253, 267-8 
Ares: 
nomos of Ares: 124 
Aresas of Lucania: 236 
Arimnestus: 230, 245 
Aristeas: 239, 240, 241 
Aristocles, Peripatetic philosopher: 
289 
Aristotle and ps.-Aristotle: 36, 43, 
54, 92 n.1, 94, 94 n.12, 94 n.13, 
94-5 n.14, 95, 96, 96 n.25, 97, 97 
n.28, 101 n.49, 102, 104 n.62, 116- 
7, 119, 120, 134 n.10, 140, 225-8, 
230-3, 235, 242-5, 277, 289-90, 
294-5, 304-8 
catharsis: 93 n.8, 94 n.12, 95, 102, 
116, 127 
on music: 67, 70-1 (esp. n.22), 72 
n.26, 74, 75, 85 n.67, 86 n.72, 90 
on Pythagoreans: 225-6, 230-1 
on Socrates: 208-211 
Aristoxenus: 
author of catalogue of Pythagore- 
ans in Iamblichus: 236-44 
Cicero, appraisal of Aristoxenus: 
180-1 
On Dithyrambic Composers: 132 
Elementa Harmonica: 218-9 
Jerome, appraisal of Aristoxenus: 
181-2 
Life of Archytas: 219 


Life of Plato, biographical method 
and sources: 217-9, 283-96 

Life of Pythagoras, other works 
on Pythagoreans, biographical 
method: 219-20, 223-49 

Life of Socrates: 177-80, 199-221, 
251-81 

Life of Socrates, and Antisthenes' 
Herakles: 212-7 

Life of Socrates, Archelaus as a 
lover of Socrates: 208, 212-3, 
264-5 

Life of Socrates, “bigamy”: 207-9, 
274-7 

Life of Socrates, biographical 
method: 205-8 

Life of Socrates, collections of frag- 
ments: 200-1 

Life of Socrates, in modern scholar- 
ship: 177-80, 251-4 

Life of Socrates, polemics against 
Plato's and Xenophon's Socrates: 
213-7, 289- 90 

Life of Socrates, profession of 
Socrates: 214, 257, 259, 261 

Life of Socrates, sources: 207-8, 
215-7, 255, 266-81 

Life of Socrates, transmission: 
201-4 

Life of Telestes: 219 

music-historical statements: 
basis 9-12, 14 
organization 15-20, 25 

musical theory and observation 
(see also perception): 9-12, 14, 
26, 302-3, 305 

On Pythagoras and His Associates: 
241-2 

Pythagorean Precepts: 2277-8, 
234-5 

rationalistic treatment of Pythago- 
ras: 228-30 


Spintharus as a source: 207-8, 211, 


213-5, 254, 266-8, 278 
Suetonius, appraisal of Aristo- 
xenus: 181-4, 221, 260 
anthmetic: 37, 40-1, 43, 50-1, 58 
arkhaia mousike: 130-1, 140, 148, 
149 
Athena 
nomos of Athena: 120 n.105, 124 
Athenaeus: 61, 121 n.108, 245 
attunement (see also harmonia): 
32-3, 51, 59-63 
nature of: 30, 32-3, 44, 54, 56, 
59-63 


aulos: 54, 57, 59-61, 116-7, 117 n.98, 


118, 120, 121, 121 n.108, 121 
n.109, 122, 122 n.113, 123, 123 
n.114, 123 n.116, 123 n.117, 124, 
162-4 
aulos music: 146-7, 149 n.35 
Aulus Gellius: 121 n.108 


Babylonia: 98 n.32 

barbitos: 58 

Barker, A.: 253 n.14 

on Aristoxenus’ working method: 

220 n.146 

beans: 172 

beats, in acoustics: 37 

Bias: 248 

Bicknell, P. J.: 152 

birthwort: 159 n.17 

Boethius: 40 

Bolus: 156-8, 173, 175 

Brontinus: 242 

Bulagoras: 236 

Burnet, J.: 252 


Calliphon: 238 
Callisthenes: 277 


calming effect of music: 167, 169-71, 


174 
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carpentry: 62-3 

catalogue of Pythagoreans: 236-44 

catharsis: 93 n.10, 94-5, 94 n.12, 94 
n.14, 97, 100, 102, 107, 111, 124, 
127, 168 n.43 
Aristotelian: 93 n.8, 94 n.12, 95, 

102, 127 
musical: 93, 94 n.12, 97, 123 
n.114, 127 

causes (aitiai): 31 

Cebes: 238 

Cephalus: 262-3 

Cercops: 244 

Chamaeleon of Heraclea: 114 n.93, 
114 n.94 
biographical method: 206-7 

Charondas: 96 n.25, 239-41 

Chilon: 248 

Christian sources: 258, 267-8, 2771, 
271 n.46, 274 

Christianity: 99 n.38 

chromatic genus: see genera 

chronology, musical: 24-5 

Cicero: 244 

Clearchus: 244 

Cleinias, Pythagorean: 114, 114 n.92, 
114 n.93, 115-6, 229, 232, 237-8, 
244, 294 

Cleon, Athenian politician: 195-6 

commensurability (see also incom- 
mensurability): 33-6, 39, 43, 45, 
53-4, 57, 63 

concordance, method of: 35-6, 45-7, 
53 

concords (symphöniai- see also dis- 
cords): 33, 36, 42-56, 59, 61 
“pure”: 37-9, 58 
tempered: 39 

conservatism and innovation, musi- 
cal: 5, 18-20, 23-4 

context, of fragments: 255 
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continuous and intervallic sound: 
319-23 
controversiae: 191-2 
Corinth, battle of: 285 
Corybantic frenzy: 124 n.122 
Corybantic rites: 113, 124 n.122 
Cramer, J. A.: 93 
Crantor of Soli: 290 
Critias: 269 
Crito: 263 
Croton: 95 n.17, 101 n.49, 104-5, 
105 n.64, 110 n.83 
Cylon: 232-3 
Cyril of Alexandria 
appraisal of Socrates: 200-13, 257, 
265-7, 271-2, 274, 279 
edition by W. Kinzig: 201 
indirect use of Porphyry's History 
of Philosophy: 201-4 
quotation technique: 204, 258 
source for Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates: 200-15, 265-81 


Damon of Oa, on music: 68, 69 esp. 
n.9, 86, 94 n.12, 123 n.116, 262 
Damon, Pythagorean: 229, 232, 237, 
246 

deduction: 31 

Deinarchus: 237 

Delcourt, M.: 108 

Delphi: 118 

Demetrius of Phaleron: 248, 277 

Democedes: 233, 235, 238 

Democritus: 110 n.81, 111, 114 n.92, 
225, 24-41, 244, 294 

demonstration (apodeixis): 31, 37, 
40-4, 51, 55-8, 62-3 

Demosthenes: 146 n.31 

diagrams, mathematical: 31, 62 

dialectic: 316, 322-3 

dianoia: 31-3, 44, 55-6, 62-3, 306-7, 
309-11 


diatonic genus: see genera 
Dicaearchus: 232, 248 
Dicon of Caulonia: 241 
Diels, H., on Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates: 179 
diesis 
chromatic: 35, 51 
enharmonic: 35-6, 51 
dietetics: 101 
Dillon, J.: 309, 312-4 
Dio of Chios: 123 n.117 
Diodorus of Aspendus: 228-30, 236 
Diodorus Siculus: 226, 230 
Diogenes Laertius: 242, 248, 261-2 
Dionysius I: 95 n.17, 285-7 
Dionysius II: 285, 288-9 
discords: 36, 42, 44-8, 53-4, 56 
dithyramb: 130, 132, 146-7, 150-1 
ditone: 29, 34, 36, 39, 45-50, 52-3 
Dorian mode: 114, 123 n.116 
Dóring, K., on Socrates' character: 
209-11 
Dorion, aulete: 146-7 
drunkenness: 169-70 
Duris: 245 
dynamis, musical: 306-7 


Echecrates: 226-7, 238 
eclipse: 54 
Ecphantus: 237-8, 240 
education 
musical: 148-53 
value of music in: 66-7, 68 esp. 
n.8, 70-1, 72 esp. n.26, 73, 75-6, 
83-5, 87 
Egypt: 98 n.32 
embolima (inserted songs"): 146 
Empedocles: 101-2, 102 n.50, 106, 
106 n.67, 125-6, 239-41 
enharmonic genus: see genera 
enthousiasmos: 121 n.108 
enthusiasm: see inspiration 


enthusiastic music: 97, 116, 117, 124 
n.122 

epagöge: 305-8 

Epaminondas: 240 

Epicharmus: 241, 246 

Epigenes: 244-5 

epilepsy: 121 n.109, 162-5 

Epimenides the Cretan: 156-7 

epistemology, musical: 304-11, 312, 
315-8 

ENWÖN (“sung spell"): 92 n.2, 100 
n.43, 106, 113 n.91 

equal temperament: 37-9, 58 

ethos, musical: 21-4, 66-8, 69 n.9, 71 
n.22, 72 n.26, 75-9, 81 n.55, 82, 
83 n.61, 84, 86-9, 94, 94 n.12, 94 
n.13, 95, 98, 102, 114, 114-5 n.94, 
115-6, 119-20, 119 n.104, 127-8, 
300-1, 303 

Eudemus: 233 

Eudemus the drug dealer: 160-1 

Eudoxus: 240-1 

Eunomus: 160-1 

Euphranor: 245 

Euripides: 262 

Eurytus: 225-6, 235, 237 

Eustathius: 114 n.93 

Euthydemus: 269 

Euxitheus: 244 

experiment (see also thought experi- 
ment): 56-7 


fainting: 162, 164 

Favorinus of Arles: 291 

fifth, musical interval: 33-40, 42, 
44-56, 58-9 

Fitton, J. W.: 252 

Flower, M. A.: 
on polemics in Theopompus: 192 

Fortenbaugh, W. W.: 107 n.73, 121 
n.109, 122 n.114, 123 n.115, 124 
n.122 
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on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
179 

fourth, musical interval: 30, 33-59, 
63 

fourth-century music: 129-30, 145-6, 
149-151 

Frede, M.: 253 n.13 

friendship, Pythagorean: 231-2 

fright/fear: 162, 166-9, 175 


Galen: 93 n.9, 123 n.116 
Gartydas: 236 
genera, musical: 33-5, 37, 60 
chromatic: 5 n.9, 8, 18, 33-5,38, 
42 
tonic: 34 
diatonic: 5 n.9, 6, 8, 9, 33-4, 38, 42 
tense: 34 
enharmonic: 5-10, 13, 23, 33-6,38, 
42, 117, 123 n.117 
relative antiquity: 17 n.27 
geometry: 31, 37, 61-2 
Gibson, S.: 253 n.14 
Gorgias of Leontini: 111, 149 n.34 
Gudeman, A.: 
on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
179, 188 
Guthrie, W. K. C.: 252, 264, 269 


habituation: 160-1, 167-8 n.43, 172-3 
harmonia (see also attunement): 
musical scale: 69, 70 esp. n.13, 73, 
75,77,79, 81 n.55, 85 n.69, 88, 
90 n.83, 299-301 
of the soul: 68-70, 73, 74 n.32 
harmonicists, mathematical: 36, 44, 
50-1, 56, 58, 63 
harmonics: 297, 304-23 
mathematical: 37, 40, 312, 315 
harp: 57-8 
hearing (ako2): 31-2, 50, 53-4, 58, 62 
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Hecataeus of Abdera: 233, 241 
hellebore: 160 
Hellenistic biography, transmission 
of: 180, 218 
Heraclides of Pontus: 71-2 esp. n.24, 
225, 230, 290, 297-8, 324 
Hermippus: 238 
Herodotus: 239, 257 
as a historiographer: 184-99 
Hershbell, J. P: 
on Plut. de Her. mal.: 192 
Hesiod: 105, 105 n.66, 244-5 
hetairia, Pythagorean: 235 
Hippasus: 98, 223, 225, 232-3, 235, 
237, 241 
Hippo: 223, 225, 235, 241 
Hippocrates of Chios: 246 
Hippodamus: 246 
Hippys of Rhegium: 245 
historia/iotooía concept in Plut. non 
posse suav.: 187, 190 
homeopathy: 166 
Homer: 93 n.9, 99 n.37, 105, 105 
n.66 
Homeric poems: 113, 114 n.93, 115 
n.95 
Homeyer, H.: 
on Plut. de Herod. mal.: 191-2 
Huffman, C.: 110, 126, 126 n.128 
on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
179-80, 201 n.86, 215 n.130, 
218 n.135 
Hyperbolus, Athenian politician: 196 


Iamblichus: 92 n.5, 99, 99 n.34, 99 
n.35, 99 n.36, 99 n.38, 99 n.40, 
100, 100 n.42, 102, 105 n.66, 110, 
125, 125 n.124, 126, 126 n.129, 
232, 234, 236-7, 239, 245-6 
On the Pythagorean Life: 92, 92 

n.4, 99 n.34, 99 n.38, 99 n.39 

Iccus: 223, 235,241 


incommensurability: 37, 56 
inspiration: 161, 165, 166-7 n.41 
instrument, musical: 30-1, 33, 53-4, 
57-63 
intervals, musical: 
epimoric, defined: 40 
expressed as ratios: 36-41, 51-3, 56 
functions (dynameis) of: 31-3, 43-6 
magnitudes (megethe) of: 31-9, 
42-51, 58-9 
melodic: 35, 42 
range (fopos) of: 36, 43-8, 51-3 
unmelodic: 36 
Ion of Chios: 123 n.117, 255, 261 
Triagmoi: 103 
Isocrates: 246-7 


Jacoby, F.: 

on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
179 

Jerome: 
appraisal of Aristoxenus: 181-2 
appraisal of Plato: 182-3 
appraisal of Pythagoras: 183 
appraisal of Socrates: 182-3 

judgment, about music: 77, 81-2 esp. 
nn.56-7, 84 esp. nn.68 and 70, 86 
esp. n.72, 87-9, 301-4 


40x: 0f]OTc, in Plut. de Her. mal.: 189, 
195 

kithara: 58, 123 n.117 

komma (531,441:524,288): 51 


Lamprias of Thebes, aulete: 150 
laughter: 171 n.48 
leimma (256:243): 39-40, 51-2 
Leo, F.: 
on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
177-8 
lepsis dia symphonias: see concor- 
dance, method of 


Locri: 107-8 

Luzak, J.: 
on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 

179 

Lycon: 245-6 

Lydian mode: 118 

lyre: 58, 106, 106 n.67, 114, 122 
n.113, 125 

Lysis, Pythagorean: 103-4 n.58 


madness: 162, 166-9 
Mantinea: 140 n.19, 143, 153-4 
Megara: 107 n.71 
Melissus: 240 
melody: 29-33, 41-2, 44, 59 
nature of: 33 
melopoiia, i.e., musical composition: 
77 esp. n.43, 78 esp. n.44, 79 esp. 
n.45, 80 n. 51, 83 esp. n.62, 87-9 
Menedemus: 259-60 
von Mess, A.: 
on Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates: 
178-9, 199 n.84, 204-5, 209 
n.114, 209 n.116, 212 n.121, 214 
n.128, 215 n.130, 217 n.133, 219 
n.139, 221, 279 
Metapontum: 103 n.58, 105, 105 n.64 
metempsychosis: 92 n.5 
Meton: 237 
Meyer, Leonard: 145 
Miletus: 98 n.32 
Miltiades: 238 
mimesis: 152, 301-3 
Minar, E. L. 
on Aristoxenus' Life of Socrates: 
179 
mixis, of elements in music: 71 n.18, 
78-9, 80 esp. nn.50-1, 81 n.55, 
88-9 
Mnasagoras: 106 n.69 
Mnemarchus: 106 
Mnesagetes: 106 n.69 
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Mnesarchus, Archytas' father: 106 
n.69 
Mnesarchus, Pythagoras' father: 106 
Mnesarchus, Pythagoras' son: 236 
Mnesias: 96 n.20, 106 n.69 
modes, musical: 134-7 
modulation: 39 
Momigliano, A.: 279-80 
distinction between iotooía and 
antiquarian literature: 187 
monochord: 58 
mousikoi: 6-11, 19 
Muses: 104 n.62, 105, 105 n.63, 106 
music: 162-76 
musician (epithet): 162-3 
Myllias: 229 
Myonides: 245 
Myrto: 273-9, 280-1 


nature (physis — see also attunement, 
nature of; melody, nature of): 30-2, 
63 
Nausithous: 238 
Neanthes of Cyzicus: 229, 233 
biographical method: 205-6, 217, 
220 
role in the transmission of Aristox- 
enus’ Life of Socrates: 202-3 
Nehamas, A.: 252 
“Neoclassicism’’ 142-3, 147 
“New Music’: 5, 15, 18, 20-1, 107 
n.74, 127, 127 n.131, 129-158 
discursive construction of: 141 
n.22 
gendered critique: 133-4, 149 
medley and pastiche: 145-6 
theaters: 130-1, 143 
traditionalist rhetoric: 144-5 
Nicomachus of Gerasa: 92 n.5, 100 
n.42, 105 n.66, 319-23 
Life of Pythagoras: 100 n.42 
nomos of Athena: 22-4 
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notation, musical: 59 


octave: 33, 36-7, 42, 45, 56, 59 

Odysseus: 113 n.91 

Oeniades of Thebes, aulete: 149 n.35, 
150 n.38 

Oenopides: 241, 246 

Olympus, musician: 3-24, 117-9, 118 
n.99, 118 n.101, 119, 123 n.117, 
137, 152 n.42 

Onatas: 232 

optics: 37 

Orpheus: 103-4, 103 n.55, 104 n.59, 
139 n.17, 144, 241, 244 

Orphism: 103 n.58, 104 
Orphic cosmogony: 103 n.58 


paean: 102, 106-7, 107 n.71, 107 
n.75, 108 
vernal: 170-1 
paideia, musical: 114, 115 n.95 
Pancrates (musician and poet): 142-5, 
152 n.42, 153 
panpipe: 36, 57 
paradoxography: 156-76 
Parmenides: 238-40, 265 
Paron: 244-5 
pathos: 170-1 n.48 
Patzer, A.: 
on Aristoxenus’ Life of Socrates: 
201 and n.86, 204 n.92, 209 
n.115, 211-2, 213 nn.123-5 
Pellene: 140 n.19, 153-4 
Pelling, C. B. R.: 255 
perception (aisthesis — see also 
hearing): 30-1, 33, 36, 39-51, 54-7, 
59, 61-3 
accuracy of: 44, 62 
cognitive, 308-11 
and harmonic science: 305-11, 
315-6 
interpretative: 308 


performance tradition: 14, 26 
Periander: 248 
Persephone: 104 n.62 
Phaedo of Elis, on Socrates in his 
dialogue Zopyrus: 209-11 
phaenomena: 41, 51, 53, 56 
Phanias of Eresus: 245 
Phanton: 226 
Philip of Croton: 241 
Philip of Opus: 297-8, 324 
Philolaus: 91 n.1, 95 n.15, 97, 97 
n.28, 97 n.31, 98, 102, 223, 225-7, 
229-30, 235, 237-8, 242-3, 245, 
247-9 
Philoxenus of Cythera: 20-1, 24, 129, 
130, 134 n.8, 146, 150 
Mysians: 116-7 n.97 
Phintias: 229, 232, 237 
Phoenicia: 98 n.32 
phorminx: 113 n.91, 114 
Phrygian mode: 114, 116-7 n.97, 120, 
121 n.108, 123, 165-6, 169, 174 
n.54 
physics of sound: 312, 315-7, 323 
piano: 37, 58 
Pindar: 143-4, 150, 152 n.42 
Plato: 92 n.3, 94 n.12, 94 n.13, 94 
n.14, 95, 97 n.28, 98, 102, 108-11, 
109 n.79, 113-4, 114 n.92, 118, 118 
n.99, 127, 127 n.131, 134-6, 152, 
224-7, 230, 234, 238, 241, 243-4, 
248, 251, 253-4, 265, 269, 278 
(in) Aristoxenus' Elementa Har- 
monica: 218-9 
Anstoxenus' Life of Plato: 217-9 
Aristoxenus’ responses to: 15-6, 
21-2, 25, 297-304 
(and) Dionysius II: 218 
lecture on the good: 283, 284 
(on) music: 67, 68-70, 71 n.22, 74 
esp. nn.32 and 35, 75, 80 n.52, 


82 esp. n. 57, 85 esp. n.69, 86 
esp. n.71 
paideia: 108, 113, 116 
paideia, musical: 114-5 
(as a) plagiarist: 217-8 
on Pythagoras: 224-5, 230 
(as a) soldier: 217 
Plutarch: 277 
appraisal of Aristotle: 193 
appraisal of Aristoxenus: 184-99, 
256-8, 260, 272-3 
appraisal of Ephorus: 196-8 
appraisal of Eudoxus: 193 
appraisal of Herodotus: 184-99, 
257 
appraisal of Homer: 193 
appraisal of Old Comedy: 196 
appraisal of Philiscus of Syracuse: 
197-8 
appraisal of Plato: 193 
appraisal of Theopompus: 194-5 
appraisal of Thucydides: 195-7 
appraisal of Xenophon: 193-4 
de Her. mal.: 189-199 
de Her. mal., genre: 191-2 
de musica, general characteristics: 
4-5 
non posse suav.: 184-99 
on Cleon: 195-6 
on Hyperbolus: 196 
on Ion: 255 
on Stesimbrotus: 255 
poikilia: 137, 139, 144, 149, 151 
Polemon: 290 
Polybius, as a polemicist: 191 
Polyclitus: 246 
Polyeidus of Selymbria: 145-6 
polykhordia: 13 
Polymnastus: 226 
Porphyry: 36, 92 n.5, 99, 99 n.34, 99 
n.35, 99 n.40, 100 n.42, 105 n.64, 
105 n.66, 110, 126 n.129, 258 
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appraisal of Aristoxenus: 203-4, 
259-60 
Life of Pythagoras: 92, 92 n.3, 99 
n.34 
on Socrates: 200-4, 257 
transmission of his Life of 
Socrates: 201-4 
Poseidonia: 127 
postulates: 37 
precision (akribeia — see also per- 
ception, accuracy of): 46-8, 53-4 
Presocratics: 92 n.5, 108, 110 
principles (archai): 31, 40-3, 55-6, 63 
prohairesis: 137, 140-54 
proofs (apodeixeis): see demonstra- 
tion 
Prorus: 229, 232, 237 
Protagoras: 225, 306, 310-1 
Antilogika: 291-3 
purification: see catharsis 
pykna, in Aristoxenus and Xeno- 
crates: 312-5 
Pythagoras: 91 n.1, 92, 92 n.4, 92 
n.5, 96, 96 n.25, 97 n.28, 97-9, 98 
n.32, 99 n.35, 99 n.37, 99 n.38, 99 
n.39, 100 n.43, 101, 101 n.47, 103, 
103-4 n.58, 104, 104-5 n.62, 105, 
110-1, 110 n.83, 113, 121-2 n.111, 
123, 123 n.116, 124 n. 121, 126, 
126 n.129, 157 n.10, 169, 223-4, 
236-43, 245-6, 248, 253 
Pythagorean way of life: 231 
Pythagoreans: 36, 67-8, 70 n.17, 72 
esp. nn.25 and 27, 73-4, 85 n.70, 
89, 319-23 
catalogue of: 236-44 
Pythia: 108 
Python: 118 


quarter-tone: 34-6, 40, 42, 51-3 
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ratio: 36-41, 51-3, 56 

reason: see dianoia 

Rhea: 104 n.62 

Rhegium: 107-8 

rhythm: 65, 67, 69 esp. nn.9-10, 70 
esp. n.13, 71 esp. n.18, 77, 80 esp. 
nn.53-4, 84, 85 n.69, 87, 88, 89 

Rocconi, E.: 102 n.53, 119 n.104, 
123 n.114 

Rohde, E.: 
on polemics in Theopompus: 192 


salpinx: 121, 121 n.111, 122, 162-9 

Samos: 98 n.32 

Satyrus: 277 

Schorn, Stefan: 253, 256 n.21, 258 
n.23, 260 n.24 and n.27, 264 n.37 

sciatica: 121 n.108, 121 n.109, 162-5, 
173 

scorpion: 159-60 

Seavey, W.: 
on Plut. de Her. mal.: 191-2 

secrecy, Pythagorean: 246-8 

Selinous: 107 n.74 

semitone: 34-5, 39-40, 42, 44-5, 
49-51 

shades (chroai, chrömata): 33-4 

shamanism: 91 n.1 

Simmias: 237-8 

Simonides: 143-4, 152 n.42 

simplicity, musical, not due to igno- 
rance: 15-8 

Simplicius: 245 

Simus: 245 

singing: 169, 170-1 

Socrates: 108 n.78 
anger: 265-9 
Antisthenes’ Socrates: 215-7 
appraisal by Cyril in Contra Tulia- 

num: 200-13, 257, 265-7, 271-2, 
274, 279 


appraisal by Jerome: 182-3 
appraisal by Theodoret in Grae- 
carum affectionum curatio: 200- 
13, 266-8, 271-2, 274, 279 
beloved of Archelaus: 208, 212-3, 
264-5 
“bigamy”: 207-9, 274-7 
character: 200, 207-17 
historical Socrates: 215-7 
homosexuality: 212-7, 264-5 
in Aristotle De nobilitate: 208-11 
in [Aristotle] problemata: 209-11 
in Phaedo Zopyrus: 209-11 
melancholic: 210-1 
money-making: 261-4 
profession of Socrates: 214 
rhetoric: 262 
self-control, lack of: 256, 272-3 
sex maniac: 269-79 
stonecutter: 257, 259, 261 
uneducated: 256-7 
visited prostitutes?: 274-5 
Solon: 241, 248 
Sotion: 238 
sources, of fragments: 155-62, 171, 
255, 266-81 
Sparta: 103, 140 n.19, 153-4 
Speusippus: 225-6, 243, 289, 297-8, 
304, 308-11 
Spintharus: 96, 96 n.20, 96 n.21, 106 
n.69, 115, 125, 226, 234, 238, 254, 
266-8, 278 
spondeiazon tropos: 12-9, 123, 123 
n.117 
spondeion: 5-13, 19-20, 26, 123 
n.116, 123 n.117, 124 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos: 255 
Stobaeus: 100 n.42 
stringed instruments: 36-7, 45, 57-60 
Suetonius 
appraisal of Aristoxenus: 181-4, 
221, 260 


appraisal of Plato: 183 

symbola (see also akousmata): 104-5 
n.62, 230 

symposium, music in: 124 

syrinx: 147 

systema: 33, 48, 119 n.102 


Tarentum: 95 
Taylor, A. E.: 264 
Telauges: 229-30 
Telephanes of Megara, aulete: 146-17 
Telesias of Thebes: 20-1, 23-4, 83, 
148-51 
Telestes of Selinus: 107, 107 n.74, 
126-7 
Telys: 241 
Terpander, 137, 144 
tetrachord, defined: 33, 34-5, 37-8, 
61 
Thales: 98 n.32, 248, 263 
Thaletas of Gortyn: 103 
Theaetetus: 239-40 
Theano: 230 
theatrokratia: 131 n.3 
Thebes: 121, 121 n.110 
Themistocleia: 104 
Theodoret: 
appraisal of Socrates: 200-13, 266- 
8, 271-2, 274, 279 
indirect use of Porphyry's History 
of Philosophy: 201-4 
quotation technique: 204 
source for Aristoxenus' Life of 
Socrates: 200-15, 266-81 
use of Eusebius as an intermediate 
source for Porphyry's History of 
Philosophy: 202 n.89 
Theodorus: 223, 225, 235 
Theon, interlocutor Plutarchi: 186-8, 
190, 192, 198 
Theon of Smyrna: 40 
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Theophrastus: 126, 230, 238 
On Enthusiasms: 120-1, 121 n.109, 
121-2 
On Music: 122 n.112 
on music: 71 esp. n.23 
therapy, musical: 67, 71-2, 87-8, 89 
esp. n.80 
theurgy: 99 n.38 
third-tone interval: 35, 40, 42, 51-3 
thought experiment: 54 
Thrasyllus of Phlius, musician: 142-4 
Thucydides 
on Cleon: 195-6 
on Hyperbolus: 196 
Thymarides: 237 
Timaeus, historian: 228, 232-3, 238, 
242, 248, 259 
Timaeus of Locri: 245 
Timares: 239 
Timon: 262 
Timotheus of Miletus: 58, 129, 134 
n.8, 139 n.17, 144, 145, 147, 150 
Timycha: 229 
tone, musical interval: 32, 34-40, 42, 
44-5, 49-50, 52, 56, 63 
tone and a half: 34-5 
tonoi: 119 n.102 
training, musical: 20-1 
tropos: 137, 141, 143-4, 153 
trumpet: see salpinx 
Tyrtaeus of Mantinea, musician: 
142-3 


Valerius Maximus: 247 
Vegetti, M.: 291 
Villari, E.: 152 

violin: 37 

Vlastos, G.: 252 

vocal chords: 61 

voice (phone): 30-1, 33 
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Wehrli, F.: 93, 101 n.46, 126 n.128, Xenophanes: 231 


252 Xenophilus: 96, 226, 229-30, 234, 
West, M. L.: 107 n.75 237, 248 
wolf's bane: 158-9 Xenophon: 251, 254, 266 n.38, 269 
woman killer: 158-60 Xuthus: 244-5 
women, in Locri and Rhegium: 170-1 
Woodbury, L.: 254, 264 Zaleucus: 96 n.25, 239-41 
wormwood: 157 Zaratas: 98 n.32 

Zeno of Citium: 229 

Xanthippe: 273-9, 280-1 Zeno of Elea: 240, 265 


Xenocrates: 225, 243, 247, 290, 297- Zeus, hypatos and neatos: 314-5 
8, 311-23 


